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Nearly forty years have now elapsed since it was 
first our fortune to break a lance with Dr. Southey; he, 
as author, throwing down his gage in behalf of the 
new poetical doctrines to which that revolutionary time 
gave birth; we, as critics and sworn defenders of 
established principles, as manfully taking it up. To 
speak, indeed, of conflict and defiance between the 
armed critic and the defenceless poet, may appear at 
first sight an abuse of the metaphor. But it is not 
much out of place in the present instance; because 
whatever blows we may have deemed it our duty at 
various times to deal him—and, doubtless, we have 
often laid about us with right good-will—our antago- 
nist has never failed, in one or another of his multiform 
compositions, in note or preface, essay or epigram, to 
give us as good as we brought, either directly or by 
implication. He and ourselves were alike young in 
our respective occupations when this contest began; 
like his own Thalaba and the rival sorcerer, 

‘Adventurers both, 
Each zealous for the hostile power he served’— 

and perhaps the many vicissitudes of the long period 
which has since past, may have induced us both—on 
questions of mere literary interest at least—to com- 
promise a little of our respective tenets, and to see the 
possibility of framing terms of communion wide enough 
for all. Perhaps we may think, too, that some of our 
battles have been not much more profitable than that of 
the knights who quarrelled respecting the colour of the 
two-sided shield;—that a more true and Catholic spirit 
of criticism would have reconciled us, by pointing out 
real unity where our eyes dwelt on seeming differences. 
At least, it appears to us that our enemies, and Dr. 
Southey amongst the foremost of them, have tacitly 
dropped of late vears, without formally renouncing 
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them, many of those extreme opinions which they once 
professed on all occasions, whether needed or not;— 
just as the successors of the early reformers, in more 
peaceful times, are apt to leave in decorous repose 
those favourite points of doctrine for which their an- 
cestors went to the stake with the highest zeal; and 
we on the other hand have lived, in our corporate ca- 
pacity, to see English poetry wander at will in many 
a path of which we knew not, and expatiate through 
regions of which it was impossible for us to conjecture 
the extentand variety. But however these things may 
be, we cannot but look with some degree of melancholy 
feeling at this collection of poems, of which the names 
remind us so forcibly of the fresh and ardent enthusiasm 
of those days. For the public was then as youthful 
as ourselves; the many-headed monster was in the 
very act of casting his slough—mala gramina pastus, 
as we then thought—throwing off the ancient coat of 
opinions and prejudices, in literature as well as other 
matters, which had grown dull and tarnished by the 
wear of many generations. ‘Thalaba,’ and ‘Madoc,’ 
and ‘Christabelle’ were, and still are to us, names in- 
stinct with life, and calling up all the associations of 
an era of discovery and enterprise. Then came, in 
rapid succession, the poetical miracles of our age: we 
lent our charmed senses to the witcheries of Scott, the 
passion of Byron, the high metaphysics of Words- 
worth, the wonderful and unearthly melodies of Shel- 
ley; and, when the unexampled richness of that period 

had wasted itself in excess of luxuriance, we still lis- 

tened for a space to the prolonged echoes of inferior 

yet sweet minstrelsy. The popularity of the art was 

maintained, and poetry continued a matter of common 

literary interest, through the exertions of many who 

attained not to the first rank, after these had become 

silent. ‘Those were times in which critics flourished, 

and bore apart (after their own fashion) in the general 

prosperity of the commonwealth of the Muses. But 

they are past, and no visible tokens seem to announce 





their return. Even while many of our best poets are 
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yet alive, poetry herself is dead or entranced. Our age 
produces no ‘Odyssey,’ or ‘Paradise Regained.’ It 
appears as if the extraordinary physical discoveries of 
late years, by throwing further and further back the 
boundaries of the world of practical science, and real- 
izing the most visionary conceptions, had rendered 
cheap and valgar the wonders of imagination. What 
are the subjects of thought on which the minds of most 
men now love toexpend that surplus energy which is not 
absorbed by the ordinary duties and exigencies of their 
station’—the favourite stuff of our day-dreams? The 
dominion attained by man over the elements; the won- 
derful changes in commerce and communication; and 
all the relations of life depending on them, which are 
beginning to open upon society. These are topics 
which exalt and warm the spirits, and render them 
peculiarly susceptible to rhetorical exaggeration; but 
they are scarcely poetical. Our fancies are bent on 
seeking sources of grandeur and power, not in them- 
selves and in the visionary world which they can cre- 
ate, but in new and adventurous combinations of ex- 
ternal agencies; and to be recalled from the latter to 
the former is, for the time, an interruption—almost an 
unwelcome one—to the course on which they are so 
zealously set. ‘The star of the engineer, we suspect, 
must be on the decline, before that of the poet can cul- 
minate again. ‘There is one train of thought only, 
peculiarly remote from the affairs of the world, and 
least of all disturbed by the whirl and noise of the vast 
machinery about us, in which sensitive minds now 
peculiarly love to seek for refreshment—devotional 
poetry is almost the only species cultivated with suc- 
cess. 

That this state of things is to last but for a time, the 
analogy of all past experience assures us. Spirits will 
arise which will so assimilate the mechanical tempera- 
ment of the age to their own genius, that it shall fur- 
nish a new and rich fountain of poetry. 
time we are forced to content ourselves with reverting 


to the past, and studying, as fairly as we are able, the 


achievements of that school of which we have seen 
the rise, progress, and decay, within the remembrance 
of the living generation. 

*When I add,’ (says Dr. Southey, in the preface to 
this collection, after acknowledging his obligations to 


predecessors and cotemporaries,) ‘what has been the | 


greatest of all advantages, that I have passed more 
than half my time in retirement, conversing with books 
rather than men, constantly and unweariably engaged 
in literary pursuits, communing with my own heart, 
and taking that course which, upon mature considera- 
tion, seemed best to myself, I have said every thing 
necessary to account for the characteristics of my poe- 


In the mean- | 


‘in such a point of view is very natural. His fame as a 
scholar of most various learning, a3 an antiquarian in 
the best sense of the word—that is, one who by his 
researches has laid open the very heart and spirit of 
the past, and communicated them to the people of his 
own time—and as a prose writer of the very highest 
‘eminence, is wholly the produce of this unwearied 
‘diligence; and to this his reputation as a poet is at best 
_only secondary. His poetical works, he says in his 
| preface, ‘have obtained a reputation equal to his 
wishes.’ Such professions from authors are seldom 
to be taken literally. Yet assuredly no writer can 
| better afford the loss or diminution of one portion of so 
extended a reputation, if it be true that he is no longer 
so popular as heretofore in the capacity of a poet. 
| Undoubtedly he has suffered by comparison with the 
| great masters who have succeeded him; many of 
them to a certain extent, disciples of his own. But, 

as an original and vigorous writer in his own pecu- 
liar vein, his character is well worthy of investigation. 

And, in studying him, we are naturally led to con- 
sider the properties of that class of poets to which 
he belongs—those, namely, whose genius has been 
nursed in that school of literary labour which he de- 
scribes as his own:— 

‘My days among the dead are passed; 
Around me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old; 

My never-failing friends are they, 

With whom I converse night and day. 





‘With them I take delight in weal, 
! And seek relief in wo: 
And, while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 
My cheeks have often been bedewed 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


‘My thoughts are with the dead, with them 
live in long-past years, 
Their virtues love, their faults condemp, 
Partake their hopes and fears, 
And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind. 


‘My hopes are with the dead, anon 
My place with them will be; 
And I with them shall travel on 
Through all futurity: 
Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
Which will not perish in the dust.’ 

There is a species of poetry which appears to be- 
long exclusively to a period of advanced civilization, 
and of which, indeed, it is impossible to conceive the 
' existence without it. It is that of which the character 
consists in the imitation of nature, not as she appears 

in actual converse with man, or observation of external 
| things, but as she is reflected in books. There are 
three worlds, so to speak, in each of whieh all men, 


try, whatever they may be.’ How far this species of | of whose occupations literature forms a very serious 


cloistered education is of advantage to the poct as such, 


part, may be said to live by turns—the world of real 


may admit of doubt. That Dr. Southey should regard it | life—the world of imagination or fancy—the world of 


. 
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ideas and reflections derived from reading. Now, the 
second of these, which is the proper region of the poet, 
derives its substance and colouring chiefly from the 
first or the third, according to the character of the man, 
inflaenced by that of the age in which he lives. To 
the non-student, real life, with its manifold fields of 
observation, appears fresh and distinct; the ideas drawn 
from books are few and faint. In the studious man— 
that is, the bona fide slave of books, of whose waking 
hours more than half are spent in the strong applica- 
tion of the mind to literary subjects—the very reverse 
takes place. The colouring of external things grows 
to him fainter and fainter; his mind becomes more and 
more unable accurately to seize and define them; the 
past or the distant, seen through the medium of books, 
acquires daily more vividness, and becomes at last al- 
most his only reality; unless his mind be forcibly 
drawn back to more natural objects by the influence of 
circumstances. Such a book-worm, if he turns poet, 
may be rich in description, pathetic or humorous, and 
accurate in delineation of character; but his composi- 
tions will always be remarkable for some of that air of 
artifice which seems almost inevitable in copies—stu- 
dies, not from nature, but from pictures. 

Let us contrast the different modes in which the 
thoughts and images acquired from reading are em- 
ployed by poets to whom it is only an auxiliary, and 
those who use it as a principal source of their inspira- 
tion. It is difficult for us to realize to ourselves the 
progress of a mind such as that of Shakspeare, espe- 
cially under such circumstances of life as his scanty 
biography reveals to us. But thus much is plain— 
that his faculties of observation must have been keen 
and active, used with the utmost interest, and afford- 
ing the truest enjoyment; and that his imagination, 
creative as it is, must have constantly revelled in the 
production of images and sketches of things far beyond 
the ordinary limits of nature, yet derived from arche- 
types seen by him in nature, and never sinning against 
her fitness and proportion. Ip the course of his de- 
sultory reading he falls with avidity on those narra- 
tives of discovery in which the public took such in- 
tense delight in that age of eager, half-informed curi- 
osity; the relation of Sir George Somers’s trip to the 
Bermudas; the abridgement of Magellan’s voyage in 
Master Robert Eden’s ‘History of Travaile,’ which 
tells us of a certain ‘very tractable and pleasant gyant’ 
whom the Portuguese navigator encountered on some 
desolate coast, and of the ‘great devyl! Setebos,’ on 
whom the aforesaid giant and his fellows continually 
called. He finds a story ready to his hand in the 
pages of Turbervile—one of the authors whom, in his 
indolence, he is accustomed to consult, to save the la- 
bour of inventing a plot for the Globe or the Rose. 
The result is the ‘Tempest’—that most graceful of all 
compounds of human interest and supernatural agency. 
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But how much of this exquisite production is really 
owing to the stodies of its writer! A frame-work— 
the names and titles of a few personages—and a few 
hints for the construction of a magical island, and its 
fiendish aborigines. The rest is all his own—-from 
Ariel, half-incorporated with the element whence he 
derives his name, to the veriest sons of earth, Trin- 
culo and his sottish confederate,—all are the creatures 
of his wonderful imagination, or of a perception of 
dramatic truth more wonderful still. 

How different from this is the process by which a 
modern poet of the studious order manufactures a poem 
out of the second-hand materials of his inspiration! 
We will suppose him endowed with a powerful fancy, 
and an especial taste for that portion of the marvellous 
which borders on the grotesque. He plunges into the 
learning of remote and half-romantic ages—the anti- 
quities of Mexico, for instance, and the narratives of 
the companions of Cortes—or the stores of Eastern 
fable collected by Sale, D’Herbelot, and other Orien- 
talists, whose praiseworthy labours had till then served 
for little other purpose than to furnish us with commen- 
taries on the ‘Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.’ He 
seizes greedily on the matters most suitable to his 
taste and purpose; and little labour is required to con- 
struct a story by way of thread to string together these 
choice extracts of his commonplace book. If he alters 
a description or scene from his originals, or amplifies 
it, which last is more commoniy the case, he does so, 
not by interweaving it with pictures of real things 
drawn from his own perception, but by tacking to it 
other minute fragments of his beok-learning. He 
wants characters; but he has none of that dramatic 
power which can create them; they, too, must be 
sought for within the walls of his library. He makes 
them, to suit the necessity of his fiction, Homeric, or 
Miltonic, or Chivalric—any thing, in short, bat real 
human beings. All this he may adorn with that ex- 
alted moral sentiment which heightens poetry; and 
which, because it appeals to and excites the nobler 
part of our nature, is often itself mistaken for poetical 
feeling; and with all the assistance which rhetoric and 
prosody can furnish. And in this way he may con- 
struct a Madoc or a Thalaba—and dozens more of 
such poems, if his faculties hold out; for the vein is 
inexhaustible. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that we are here run- 
ning into much unnecessary refinement on the simple 
distinction between original and imitative poetry. But 
this is not our meaning. Originality consists, not so 
much in the source from whence the materials used by 
a poet are drawn, as in his mode of using them. Vir- 
gil is by no means an original poet; yet he is a natural 
one. A strong sense of the beauty of external nature 


breathes through his poems; it is described with all 





the freshness of actual observation; but, from his own 
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taste, and that of his time, he has clothed his feelings 
in the phraseology of Greek writers. Ben Jonson, on 
the other hand, is very far from being a natural writer; 
his inspiration is wholly redolent of books, Scarcely 
a character or a trait seems drawn from the life as ob- 
served by himself; yet is he original, because a pecu- 
liar vein of thought, essentially his own, runs through 
his compositions. The first derives his matter (a por- 
tion of it at least) from nature, but colours it with tints 
procured from others. The latter draws his matter 
from books, but the colouring is proper to himself. 
This last character appears to us applicable to 
Southey likewise. Although a very artificial writer, 
he is nevertheless an original one. His mannerism 
both of thought (if we may be allowed the use of such 
an expression) and of diction is very marked, but it 
belongs to no school. He is never an imitator, seldom 
even a plagiarist. In the preface to the edition before 
us, he has set down, very fairly as it appears, the 
amount of obligation of which he is conscious to bro- 
ther poets, both of old and modern date. The reader 
will probably think that he has even overrated it. Not- 
withstanding the immense extent of his reading, it is 
singular how little the tone of sentiment, or even the 
language, of his favourite authors seems to have amal- 
gamated with his own. There is something in his na- 
ture which does not easily admit of a mixture with the 
currents which it is constantly receiving. Probably 
no writer of our time, for example, has anything like 
the same extent of acquaintance with early English 
poetry. Yet, except in one exquisite little piece (the 
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highly literary age, and a studious people; it is the 
child of that literature and that study. Nature seems 
in general to have endowed that people, highly gifted 
in so many respects, but sparingly with the faculty of 
keen observation; nor have they exhibited, as far as 
their achievements have yet proceeded, the highest 
order of creative imagination. On the other hand, they 
possess a more than ordinary share of the poetical feel- 
ing or temperament, and a true-hearted devotion to the 
study of the ideal in art and literature. Although their 
most celebrated author has told them that mere study 
is no legitimate spring of inspiration— 
‘Das Pergament ist nicht der heilige Bronnen 
Woraus ein Trunk den Durst auf ewig stillt,’ 

yet the common herd of their writers seem to seek no 
other fountain; and even their greatest draw from no 
other with such evident pleasure, or in such abundant 
draughts. Graceful, quaint, and humorous, as Wie- 
land often is, yet his very grace and nature have a 
second-hand air; itis plain that without Cervantes and 
Voltaire he would not have existed. Goéthe has more 
of the creative faculty, perhaps, than any of his breth- 
ren; yet he also often sees the world, both real and 
ideal, through an artificial medium. Schiller is strictly 
a poet of the study, and perhaps the greatest of his 
kind that ever appeared. In his historical drama, for 
example, the costume is for the most part picturesquely 
accurate, the thoughts are noble, the characters ably 
and strongly touched; yet they all have, to us at least, 
the effect of well-drawn pictures, not of realities. 
They look life-like and distinet, but they neither 








Lines on the ‘Holly Tree,’ too well-known for insertion | breathe nor move. Most striking is the contrast be- 
here), we cannot at this moment remember any attempt tween Schiller and Scott, who owed him so much, 
on his part to imitate the species of composition with | and who sought like him so successfully for materials 
which ke is most familiar. Books are absolately ne- lin the records of the past; but to whom, in his better 
cessary to set him a-thinking; but he rarely borrows | vein at least, his reading furnished the accessories 
the thoughts or the style which he finds in them. only, while the German drew from it the body of his 

We trust that, in contrasting the creation of such a| subject. Wallenstein is the ideal hero of a student, 
master-piece as the “Iempest’ with the manufacture of | equipped with the trancheon and embroidered mail of 
a Southeian Epic, we shall not be understood to in-|a general of the Thirty Years’ War. Claverhouse is 
dulge in an invidious trick of eriticisin;—comparing | a living man—slightly sketched indeed, but as true to 
our subject with the incomparable, and then pro-| actual observation as if he were personally known to 
nouneing it deficient as measured by that gigantic |allofus. This essential difference is singularly trace- 
standard. Our object was merely to convey as clearly | able, when we follow Scott through the numberless 
as possible our ideas respecting that class of poets to | small plagiarisms which he has made from German 
which our author especially belongs; although it is our | writers, and from Schiller in particular. The part of 
honest opinion, that in that class he ranks deservedly | Dugald Dalgetty, in the ‘Legend of Montrose,’ is an 
high. And the reader is, perhaps, scarcely prepared absolute cento of borrowed passages, many of them 
to discover how very large a portion of the hoarded | from the latter poet. Yet the ‘Rittmeister’ is our own 
treasure which his memory preserves is drawn from | familiar acquaintance, the companion whose humour, 
the stores of this inferior or bastard species of poetry, | shrewdness, and vanity, have seasoned the adventures 
as he may be tempted at first to consider it. To take | through which we have passed together, until we can 
an example which may be thought rather a sweeping scarcely make up our minds to part with him. The 
one; the poetry of the Germans, noble as it is, bears | German originals from which he is derived are mere 
almost universally the tokens of the education of books figures in highly-wrought artificial compositions. One 
rather than of nature. Not only is it the product of a | instance may serve to exhibit the feat of genius by 
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which this transmutation of lead into gold is effected. 
In the play of Schiller, when Devereux and Macdonald 
have agreed with Butler to assassinate Wallenstein, a 
doubt is started respecting the charmed life which that 
leader is supposed to bear. We quote from Cole- 
ridge’s translation. 

‘M. What avails sword or dagger against him?— 

Safe against shot, and stab, and flash: hard frozen, 

Secured, and warranted by the black art. 

His body is impenetrable, I tell you.’ 

‘PD. In Ingolstadt there was just such another: 

His whole skin was as hard as steel: at last 

We were obliged to beat him down with gunstocks.’ 
Here we have a characteristic trait of the times, but 
evidently introduced for no better purpose than to 
serve as a piece of costume; for the speakers are mere 
ordinary stage murderers, whose disjointed talk only 
retards the action of the piece at an interesting point. 
How does Scott employ it! 

‘Saxon,’ said the dying Highlander, ‘hadst thou ever 
an enemy against whom weapons were of no avail— 
whom the ball missed, and against whom the arrow 
shivered, and whose bare skin was as impenetrable to 
sword and dirk as thy steel garment? Heardst thou 
ever of such a foe?’ ; 

‘Very frequently, when I served inGermany,’ replied 
Sir Dugald, ‘7here was such a fellow at Ingolstadt; he 
was proof both against lead and steel. ‘Z'he soldiers 
killed him with the buts of their muskets.’ 


Besides the inimitable bathos of this passage, how 


finely is the naked, vulgar superstition of the merce- | 
nary contrasted with the wild enthusiasm of the clans- | 


man: the first a character painted with Dutch minute- 
ness, the latter sketched with a few dashing traits, and 
each after its kind equally exquisite. 

While we are thas diverging from our subject to no- 
tice the plagiarisms of Scott, we may be allowed to 
point out one from Southey himself, which has not, 
as far as we are aware, been remarked before; because 
it illustrates, still more strongly, if possible, the pe- 
culiar power possessed by the Scottish writer of plac- 
ing what he borrowed in a better light that the origi- 
nal inventor had found for it. Prince Madoc finds the 
child Hoel ‘sporting by the brook.’ 

‘But when he heard 

The horse’s tramp, he raised his head and watched 

The prince, who now dismounted and drew nigh; 

The little boy still fixed his eyes on him, 

His bright blue eyes: the wind just moved the curls 

That clustered round his brow: and so he stood, 

His rosy cheeks still lifted up to gaze 

In innocent wonder.’— Madoc, Part i. xiv. 

‘The stranger reined up his horse, and called to the 
little nymph. . . The child set down her waterpitcher, 
hardly understanding what was said to her, put her fair 
flaxen hair apart on her brows, and opened her round 
blue eyes with the wondering ““What’s your wull?’’’ 
—Old Mortality. 

This is a beautiful picture of common peasant-life 
(it has been selected for the purpose of illustration by 
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many artists), borrowed by the greatest modern mas- 
ter in that style of description from one who rarely 
describes common life at all. In the original, it is a 
detached passage, quite distinct from the ordinary 
character of the work in which it occurs. The pla- 
giarist adopts and dovetails it with the happiest suc- 
cess into his general workmanship. 

To institute a comparison between Schiller and 
Southey may appear rather an unprofitable exercise of 
criticism. Yet there are strong points of resemblance 
between them. Both began their literary career in 
obscurity {as far as regards advantages of position and 
fortune), and both, perhaps in part owing to that cir- 
cumstance, as discontented and zealous reformers of 
society. Both, when disappointed in their first hopes, 
and becoming connected by various substantial ties 
with that world against which they had declaimed, 
shrank back into the cultivation of ideal beauty and 
antiquarian research; and became at last infected with 
a morbid horror of those tendencies of their age which 
they had once encouraged. In both, the fervour of 
their early philosophy and the strength of their after 
prejudice were owing to the same cause;—the pursuit, 
namely, of their own cloistered thoughts, uncorrected 
by the discipline of active life. Both display, in their 
minstrelsy, the same unvarying lofty tone of moral 
sentiment—virginibus puerisque is peculiarly the motto 
as well of the Englishman as the German. Schiller is 
a poet whose vivacity of fancy, nourished by thought 
and study alone, has enabled him to reproduce with 
wonderful accuracy the characteristics of objects known 
to him only through books: for exaraple, in ‘William 
Tell,’ where the freshness and spirit of Alpine nature 
are painted with admirable exactness by one who had 
never seen any thing more magnificent in scenery than 
the woody ridges of his native Wirtemberg. It is of 
him especially that Madame de Staél speaks, when 
she alludes to the ‘admirable talent’ of the Germans 
‘for transporting themselves into ages, countries, and 
characters, wholly different from their own:’—admira- 
ble indeed, bat factitious. Mr. T. Browne, in his 
‘Thoughts on the ‘Times,’ (a little work in which the 
literary criticism always exhibits a cultivated taste, 
though with some inclination to paradox,) describes 
the peculiar power of Southey almost in the same 
words. He ‘deserves to be numbered among those 
poets who have identified their style and feelings so 
completely with those of the age and country where 
their scene is laid, that their works might actually 
have been written by a native author, cotemporary 
with the events described.’ Schiller had considerable, 


but imperfect dramatic powers; he was equal to the 
conception both of character and plot, but scarcely 
possessed the faculty of completing them in an har- 
monious and artist-like manner; whence, in most of 
his plays, he is driven to produce effects by contrasts 
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and surprises, rather than the natural development of | than any other living bard has written in all his days. 
the action. Southey has never (except in one very | | | Were the productions of our author confined to poetry 
juvenile performance) attempted the theatrical form; | alone, he would fill a respectable place on the shelves 
but it is not difficult to perceive, from the dramatic ‘even in this prolific age, as the ten closely printed 
portions of his narrative poems, that his deficiencies | volumes before us evince. But when to this is added 
are of asimilar kind. But here our parallel must end. | the mass of prose which he has contributed to out lite- 
In that refined and tender enthusiasm, which is the | rature, and the prodigious though desultory studies 
soul of Schiller’s poetry, and by far the highest of his | which he has gone through, in the process of ‘reading 
contributions to the national literature, it is little dis- | np’ the several subjects on which he has exercised his 
paragement to Southey to say that he is wanting; | pen, his exertions border on the incredible. Those of 
since the whole modern poetry of England affords | Voltaire, and even of Scott, both of whom, compara- 





searcely any thing resembling it. 
Nevertheless, it often appears to the ‘reader of 


Southey as if he rather wanted the leisure than the | 


faculty for the development of the finer shades of the 
poetical character. 


to refine the current of his thoughts. His only mode 
of evincing his satisfaction with a favourite idea, or a 
striking description, is to amplify. 
the picture must be filled up, and every part of it 


brought out into the same staring prominence. It is | 
observable that this unpleasing peculiarity is not con- | 


fined to isolated passages or portions of his works. 
Each of his long narrative poems is nothing more | 
than a prolix capriccio on one single note in the poeti- | 
cal gamut. With the most eccentric combinations of 
groupes, scenes, and personages, there is no variety of | 
style or of ideas. 
prodigy and mythology; and they consist, accordingly, 
of nothing but prodigies. Norepose—no descent from 
the clouds to the earth (except in a very few detached 
episodes) is allowed to the reader. He is inclined to 
feel like the Arabian hero himself, tired of the un- 
earthly society in which he moves— 
‘Every where magic! how his soul 
Longed after human intercourse!’ 

and to thank Dr. Southey’s propitious stars, which 
have prevented him from executing the formidable in- 
tention declared in one of his prefaces, of ‘exhibiting 
the mest remarkable forms of mythology which have 
at any time obtained among mankind, by making each 
the ground-work of a narrative poem!’ Conceive a 
Negro Thalaba, waging implacable warfare with 
Mumbo Jumbo—or twenty books of blank verse on the 
prayer-mill establishment of the Calmucks! Madoc 
and Roderick, on the other hand, are free from the su- 
pernatural, and chiefly conducted in the method of dia- 
logue or narrative;—a dangerous experiment for one 
whose talent is essentially undramatic. And here the 
characters prose and preach so unremittingly, that the 
reader is reduced to wish for the company of an Afrite 
or a Glendoveer by way of relief. 

This monotony is ho doubt a necessary result of the 
astonishing fertility of one who is said to have burnt 
more verses, between his twentieth and thirtieth year, 


His inconceivable rapidity of com- | 
position hurries him onward, without giving him time | 


Every corner of | 


Thalaba and Kehama are tales of | 


‘tively speaking, drew from their own imagination and 
faney the materials of their voluminous writings, sink 
to nothing in the comparison. His life has been one 
‘incessant course of literary production. The fertile 
field of his genius has never been left to itself for a 
single season, to recover strength by such abandon- 
ment. On the contrary, it has been wrought from his 
‘earliest years under a perpetual system of rotation;— 
exhausting crops of history, ethics, and polemics, al- 
| ternating with the lighter produce of poetry, criticism, 
and biography. Arthur Young himself could not have 
more cordially abhorred a fallow. 

We have little space at present to remark on the 
external circumstances which have fostered this un- 
|natural prodigality of strength, or on the tendency of 
‘the present system of literature to drive all popular 
writers into a similarly ruinous course of exertion. 
Scott, in the full flash of his triumphs, was venturous 
| enough to defend the over-production of modern author- 
| ship, or to assert at least that the good attending it 
counterbalanced its evil. Later events afforded a sad 
commentary on his words, when he continued, with 
the same fatal rapidity as in his best days, to pour 
forth volume after volume of constantly decreasing in- 
terest and valae—realising the theory of the political 
economists, of a perpetually diminishing return to the 
same expenditure of capital. Popularity, in former 
times, was a wholesome stimulus to genius. It af- 
forded a moderate gain, and a reputation the more like- 
ly to be durable, because its owner was not tempted by 
the prospect of enormous success to risk it immediately 
on afresh adventure. Now, it is the maddening ex- 
citement of luck at the gaming-table. The prospect of 
fame affords a more permanent, and to noble minds a 
more powerful spring of action; but it has not the same 
absorbing and engrossing nature as the prospect of 
profit. As every successive novel or poem issues from 
the press, the popular author becomes more and more 
wrapt up in calculations of the return. The collected 
wealth which lies fit for use in his memory and imagi- 
nation, is regarded at length only as so much raw ma- 
terial, ready at hand, to be worked up into so many 
sheets, and fetch so many guineas. The sale and 
price of the result are ascertained even before the me- 





chanical labour of committing it to writing has been 
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commenced; and before it is finished, there is the| ventures of this superhuman hero, whose only charac- 
prospect of a new bargain at hand. Who can expect | teristics are unvarying piety, unfaultering courage, and 
the author to curtail, refine, or compress, when every | absolute unity of purpose—light without shade of any 
line that is thus retrenched is so much deducted from | description. Next to Thalaba stands, in our estima- 
his capital—so much of his remuneration abandoned? | tion, Roderick, although a poem of a widely different 
Thus the nobler impulses of literary ambition are effec-| character: it has much of pathos, much of a stern mo- 
tually quenched. Avarice, or the hurry to be rich, in| ral sublimity,—the rough materials of a noble poem; 
a few—the wants of a profuse habit of life, the com-| but, alas! it is much easier to admire than to read it. 
mon folly of genius, in more—blight the fairest} Madoc wants interest both in the conception and the 
promises on which our commonwealth of readers had | details, although some of the poetry would have 
begun to congratulate itself. These remarks, indeed, | graced a better chosen subject. The Curse of Ke- 
are but partially applicable to the case of Dr. Southey.| hama is perhaps the most unequal of the whole. It 
His high reputation has never been attended by popu-| contains some of the most brilliant and some of the 
larity of the intoxicating kind here alluded to. He has | sweetest passages in all his compositions. The lines 
never been tempted to press on, like a reckless game-| on love (‘They sin, who tell us love can die”), more 
ster, to improve an ephemeral run of success. But, | frequently called to mind, perhaps, than any thing else 
unfortunately, his very subsistence has depended on| their author has written, are alone sufficient to immor- 
almost incessant exertion in one way; while his crav-| talise it; although an imitation (rare with him) of the 
ing after learning has devoured every moment not thus| manner of Scott. Yet, after all, the work is an un- 
occupied. He has found amidst his self-imposed toils | successful attempt to turn to poetical use the dullest 
no moment of leisure for that process of correction and | and coldest of idolatries. It is, besides, too often a 
refinement, which his exuberant faculty stands more | spiritless copy of Thalaba; and it argues both such 
peculiarly in need. Once and once only—in his ‘Life | careless haste in the execution, and barranness of dra- 
of Nelson’—the happy idea seized him of raising him-| matic conception, that even minute points in the story 
self to the height of the chivalrous argument he had | are repetitions of passages in the older poem. For 
chosen, by the only true method, that of severe sim-| example, the interview of Kehama and Ladurlad, in 
plicity. And in that Life he will live, when his quarto | the eighteenth canto, is the counterpart of that be- 
histories have been superseded by still heavier quartos | tween Mohareb and Thalaba in prison. The scene 
of more accurate compilers, and his moral and political | of merriment which vexes Ladurlad when revisiting 
essays are as much forgotten hy posterity as they are | his own desolate home, exactly answers to the mar- 
neglected (we are sorry to hear) by the thoughtless | riage procession which ‘Thalaba encounters under 
and radical generation for whose behoof they were | similar affliction. The Hindoo peasant and his daugh- 
written. ter form throughout far too close a parallel to Moath 
Of the greater poems of our author, Thalaba con-| and Oneiza. All the laboured shiftings of the story, 
tinues by far the favourite with us. Nowhere has| the distresses, escapes, and adventures of its most un- 
he lavished so abundantly his singular powers of gor-| interesting dramatis persone, remind us of nothing so 
geous description; and although, as usual, his best| much as the events of a Christmas pantomime—the 
passages are often weakened by tedious amplification, | Rajah and his dead son Arvalan, in the garb of Panta- 
vet the nature of the subject, and the Arabian sources | loon and Clown, chasing the Hindoo Columbine and 
from which it is drawn, seem to render the vice less | her betrothed Harlequin the Glendoveer through all 
palpable than in otherinstances. ‘There is a sustaiued | manner of stage transformations, and balked at every 
spirit and rapidity of action throughout, very different | turn, with a competent allowance of the thwacks and 
from the heavy march of his other epics; and the wild | kicks which theatrical justice annually awards to 
measure in which it is composed—though we should | those celebrated rovers. ‘Those who think differently, 
be sorry to meet with it in the hands of an imitator— | may doubtless find good grounds for their opinion in 
lends itself to the dream-like changes of the scenery | Dr. Southey’s new preface to this poem; in which, 
and subject with unusual effect. To our mind, por-| with the true instinct of an author, who always stands 
tions of the first seven cantos—particularly the de-| on his defence on the weakest point of his poetical 
scription of the ruins of Babylon, in the fifth—and al-| position, he gives abandant reasons why it ought to 
most the whole of the last three—are not only the very | have been excellent. ‘No poem,’ says he, ‘could have 
highest efforts of their author of his serious vein, but| been more deliberately planned, or more carefully 
hold no mean rank in the English poetry of the present | composed.’ 
century. The character of ‘Thalaba is the connecting| It was in an unfortunate hour for Dr. Southey’s genius 
bond of the whole; and, wanting as Dr. Southey is in | that the opportunity was afforded him of inditing the 
the faculty of giving dramatic truth to his personages, | next series of his poems—his Laureate Odes, and their 
it is singular how much of interest attaches to the ad- | kindred compositions. Possessed as he has been from 
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Tyler, or that of Sir Thomas More—nothing could 


have given a more unlucky impulse to the spirit of 


preaching than the possession of the sort of poetical 
pulpit thus afforded him. 
vile tenure of former laureates, and permitted to com- 
mute their annual rent of odes for such occasional 
payments as it might suit his fancy to disburse, he 
voluntarily subjected himself to much severer service 
than any of his predecessors had undergone. 
were usually content, in time of peace, with repeating 
soft panegyrics on the personal and moral graces of 
their illustrious patrons and all their kindred: in time 


of war, with such vague invocations of the Deity of 
battles, and such gentle solicitations of the Goddess of 


peace, as they might hazard without committing them- 
selves either in a political or military point of view. 
He, conceiving that his office formed part of the gene- 
ral police establishment of the empire, treated us to 
paraphrases of the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
the proclamation against vice and immorality, and the 
greater part of the gazettes of the last war; with a run- 
ning commentary of anathema against all such as con- 
travened the former and undervalued the latter. By 
this bold but mistaken usurpation of a new province, 
where they only succeeded in provoking smiles, he 
laid himself open to much severer treatment at the 
hands both of friends and enemies. 
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Enfranchised from the ser- 


They | 


his earliest youth with a strong desire to dictate ortho- | do with the fate of that young ‘Flower of Brunswick,’ 
doxy to mankind—whether after the creed of Wat 


| by whose hearse the poet is standing. Nothing what- 
ever, except that she is charged to carry to the two 
first the news of the battle of Waterloo; while the last, 
being expressly exempted from the benefit of any com- 
munication with her, seems brought in by way of gra- 
tuitous insult. Had a Whig poet, just at that time, 
taken the liberty of mentioning Henry VIII. in such 
terms and such company, he would certainly have ex- 
posed himself to the infliction of a page or two of re- 
buke in the Laureate’s next preface—if not an ex-officio 
| information into the bargain. 





| But the true character of Southey (as is the case 


with most authors whose power rather resides in the 
intellect than the imagination) is not to be sought in 
his greater poems, nor in the set tasks of his laureate 
workmanship. These are elaborate studies—exercises 
of literary skill. The spirit of the poet is to be found 
in his minor pieces, the more vigorous and less trained 
offspring of his genius. First and foremost among 
these are his ballads. In them he is really an original 
and a creative writer. We speak not so much of his 








performances in the line of chivalrous romance, al- 
though these are assuredly not without their excel- 
lence. Queen Orraca and Don Ramiro were Scott's 
two favourites among the ballads of his friend belong- 
ing to this class—his is no trifling authority on such a 
subject—and the peculiarly solemn tone of the first, 


We have no wish | and the freshness and energy of the second, explain 


to repeat—it is impossible to retract—our old remarks | and justify his preference. Few more picturesque pas- 
on the bad taste, the egotism, the dullness of these now | sages are to be found in the whole range of modern 


almost forgotten productions. ‘There is one, however, | 
which deserves to be rescued from the fate of its com- | 
panions—the ‘Funeral Song for the Princess Char-| 
lotte,’ which now first appears in their number. It 
was first published, we believe, some years ago in one 
of the ‘Annuals.’ ‘This was indeed a subject on which 
the dullest laureate who ever swallowed sack, could 
scarcely have failed to be impressive. Yet even here 
the poet has shown that want of taste and finish which 
disfigures so many of his happiest efforts. There is 
no moral connexion between the thoughts which the | 
chronicled sepulchres of St. George’s Chapel call up 
in his mind: nothing to point and apply them to the 
mournful solemnity of the day. There are spirited 
lines on Edward IV. and his battles of the Roses— 





‘Cressy was to this but sport, 
Poictiers but a pageant vain, 

And the victory of Spain 

Seemed a strife for pastime meant, 
And the work of Agincourt 

Only like a tournament— 

Half the blood which there was spent 
Had sufficed to win again 

Anjou and ill-yielded Maine, 
Normandy and Aquitaine’— 


But what have they—or the misfortunes of the ‘mur- 





dered monarch’—or the deeds of ‘hateful Henry,’ to 





ballad poetry, than the opening stanzas of the latter; 
few more spirited than the address of Aldonza to the 
Moorish King, versified as it is, almost word for word, 
from the old Portuguese chronicler— 


‘O Alboazar! then quoth she, 

Weak of heart as weak can be— 

Full of revenge and wiles is he. 

Look at these eyes beneath that brow— 
I know Ramiro better than thou! 

Kill him, for thou hast him now: 

He must die, be sure, or thou. 


| Hast thou not heard the history 


How, to the throne that he might rise, 

He placked out his brother Ordono’s eyes? 

And dost not remember his prowess in fight, 

How often he met thee and put thee to flight, 

And plundered po country for many a day: 

And bow many Moors he has slain in the strife, 

And how many more carried captive away? 

How he came to show friendship—and thou didst believe 
him? 

How he ravish’d thy sister—and wouldst thou forgive 
him? 

And hast thou forgotten that I am his wife, 

And that now by thy side I lie like a bride, 

The worst shame that can ever a Christian betide? 


But they both want the true ballad interest. The sto- 
ries, like many of their author’s, are scarcely intelligi- 
ble of themselves; and when painfully unravelled by 
the help of the notes, they only excite the reader's 
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wouder at their oddity, and the quaintness of the taste 
which could have selected them. On the whole, though 
Southey did much towards introducing the noble Span- 
ish ballad to English taste, Mr. Lockhart, his imitator, 
has surpassed him in point of execution. But the bal- 
lads to which we would refer, as the productions of al] 
other8 most characteristic of his genius, are those of a 
comic or semi-serious character, where he plays with 
ithe marvelloug;—those of which saints, monks, and 
devils, are the uniform heroes. There is an odd raci- 
ness about these productions which it is impossible to 
describe, and difficult to compare to any thing else in 
existence. It seems as if the author had toiled all his 
life in the mines of strange and obsolete knowledge, to 
extract—not the useful, for which he has a thorough 
aversion—nor the poetical, for which he has perhaps 
no especial sensibilyy—but the grotesque and fantas- 
tic. His view of supernatural humour is as completely 
his own as that of Callot or Hoffmann. “Take my 
word for it, sit,’ said Mr. Edgeworth, on perusing 
them, ‘the bent of your genius is for comedy.’ His 
eXtravagances are not only inimitable, but they are 
scateely intelligible to the mass of readers; they re- 
quire a special education; nor can any one justly relish 
a genuine joke of the Laureate, who has not a compe- 
tent acquaintance with the ‘Breviary’ and the ‘Golden 
Legend.’ And so evident is the enjoyment with which 
the author himself dwells upon them, that we have 
often suspected, when perusing these pia hilaria, and 
still more the multitudinous essays, notes, and reviews 
which he has enriched with the same recondite learn- 
ing, that the superstitions which he ridicules have a 
strong and inexplicable hold on his understanding. 
We do not mean that he believes in the virtues of re- 
lies, or the horns and hoofs of the fiend. Bat such 
strange food penetrates into a system predisposed for 
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propositions as to the Templars, witches, and Jews 
aforesaid. There is a certain organ of destructiveness 
at work in his composition, notwithstanding all the 
counteracting influences of a most amiable character; 
—witness the peculiar gusto with which the Saracens 
are slaughtered all through the twenty bocks.of Don 
Roderic—and the magicians in Thalaba—and the ‘short 
way with Bonaparte,’ so calmly recommended to the 
Allies by the Pilgrim to Waterloo. Nay, some have 
detected hints of even darker propensities in various 
parts of his works. More timid critics than ourselves 
have remarked, not without, horror, the evident taste 
with which he lingers over the anthropophagous per- 
formances of the Indians of Brazil. 

We must, while we are considering this clasa of our 
author’s poems, decidedly object to the license which 
he has assumed, in this new edition, to make such al- 
terations in them as may suit his present critical taste. 
He has given his reasons for doing so, with some so- 
lemnity, in his new preface to ‘Joan of Arc,’ but we 
cannot admit: their validity. We cannot trost our fa- 
vourites, even in the hands of their own parent, after 
he has once made a present of them to the public. We 
do not make this complaint without substantial reason. 
Writers such as he, who never know when they have 
enough of a good thing, and whose only mode of re- 
touching a favourite piece or passage is by adding to 
it afterthought on afterthought, until the point and 
vigour of the original are utterly lost, should be pro- 
hibited for their own sakes from such a misuse of their 
authority over their offspring. Such has been the fate 
of that clever jeu d’esprit, the ‘Devil’s Walk,’ which 
had acquired so much popularity for various joint-au- 
thors, real and supposed. It is entirely spoilt by the 
emendations which its owner has now chosen to be- 
stow on it, We do not allude to the changes which 





its reception. Dealers in burlesque ghost stories are 
generally those who have a lurking credality about 
apparitions, Even so we doubt whether, under a dif- 
ferent dispensation, his favourite monstrosities would 
not have wrought on his faith as much as they now 
tickle his fancy. In another age, he would have lent 
himself with a fearful joy to all the wild suspicions 
which were engendered iu the public mind against ob- 
noxious sects or individuals. He would have firmly 
believed in the Baphomet-worship and child-sacrifices 
of the Templars. His name would have appeared as 
attesting witness to well authenticated tales of witch- 
craft, demoniacal possession, and vampirism. He 
would pave entertained no doubt that the Jews at their 
merry-makings crucify children and pierce the Host 
with *heir swords; and that they have a peculiar odour 
in their misbelieving state, which immediately leaves 
a converted Hebrew at the moment of baptism. Or- 


first spirited effusion. 
now irrecoverably gone. Posterity, of course, will 
swear by the last and genuine edition; and will marvel 
how the authorship of such a vapid ‘and prolix affair 
can have been contested between some half a dozen of 
the choicest wits and most learned professors of the 


change of sentiment on his part has induced him 
silently to slip into it—although it is amusing to find 
religion now ‘leering on’ poor Irving instead of Wil- 
berforce; and that all mention of that famous ‘minister’ 
(letters four do form his name), whom Satan erst 
saw 

‘Go up into a certain house, 

With a majority behind,’ 

is quietly and decently suppressed. But the fraud lies 
in the introduction of some thirty or forty fresh stanzas, 
with which, in his delight at the popularity of his 
grotesque muse, he has thought proper to dilute her 
All the spirit and raciness is 





thodox in the extreme, we doubt whether he would 


Georgian era. Similar liberties have been taken, we 


even have shrunk from the practical corollary of these | perceive, with another amusing trifle, the ‘March to 
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Moscow;’ only that in this case, the additions are of 
somewhat better quality: indeed, were it not too 
complimentary to ourselves, we should have cer- 
tainly extracted it to grace our pages on the present 
occasion. ‘ 
But since Dr. Southey has indulged himself, and 
that pretty liberally, in the license of emendation, there 
is one species of correction of which we should have 
been far better pleased to have seen examples. Itis not 
without great reluctance that we touch on the subject 
at all; and yet, in a general review of the poetical 
works of one who has exercised, and continues to ex- 
ercise, so wide an influence in our literary world, it 
would be want of courage to shrink from averring an 
opinion respecting it. We allude to the extensive 
latitude which he has always allowed himself in intro- 
ducing, not only the phraseology used in olden times, 
to express their gross and superstitious views of re- 
ligion,—with which it seems an admitted license for 
modern wit to sport,—but the most awful language of 
the great mysteries of faith, both in quaint and serious 
compositions, for the mere purpose of pointing a story, 
or adding vigour to a declamation. We dare not use 
towards one for whom we have an unfeigned respect, 
the words of the Puritan officer to the cavalier poet, 
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even in the best known works of the author,—asfor 
instance, in Don Roderie; where the solemn language 
of religious hopes, and fears, and contrition, is intro- 
duced so profusely as to amount to an error in poetical 
taste, even if our objections of another kind should be 
deemed overstrained. But even here it is not for us to 
censure or rebuke one who, in more essential matters, 
has shown himself so true a friend to the best interests 
of mankind. It is said, in the daring language of 
Shakspeare, of the ordinary luxuries of the world, that 
‘where virtue is, these are most virtuous,’—not per- 
mitted or indifferent only, but, as it were sanctified 
by the purity of an unsullied life. Even so, to our 
apprehension, where religion is truly enshrined in the 
affections of the utterer, expressions which from a care- 
less heart would appear irreverent, from a profane one 
offensive, come divested of all suck shame and scandal. 
But we plead for numerous classes of readers, who 
will not be persuaded by such reasoning, or share in 
such feelings as these. Dr. Southey has repeated 
| more than once, the boast of a former poet, that he has 
| not written ‘one line, when dying, he could wish to 
blot. He might with justice have assumed a Joftier 
tone of self-congratulation, as ove of the few whose 
efforts in his vocation have been uniformly directed 





Cleveland. ‘Had not indulgent mercy provided for 
troubled spirits sacred oracles, how troubled had you 
been to contrive something for laughter! how easily 
had the expense of your wit been summed up in a nut- 
shell!’ A truer charge, perhaps, was that conveyed in 
Charles Lamb's expostulation,—*Y ou have never ridi- 
culed, I believe, what you thought to be religion, but 
you are always girding at what some pious, but per- 
haps mistaken folks think to beso.’ Still this friendly 
rebuke does not exactly convey our meaning. Weare 
not so strait-laced as to deem it sacrilege to touch 
lightly on the extravagant devices of human self-will 
and vanity, because their makers may have added to 
the folly of creating them, the blasphemy of worship- 
ping them. Wholesome mirth may be extracted from 
the freaks of superstition as well as of other weaknesses 
originating in pride; although even here, if the pain 
which an idle word may inflict is to be very accurately 
measured, it must be remembered that many a blow, 
launched in good humour at some abuse of devotion, 
may jar on the feelings of the pious Roman Catholic. 
But it is altogether a different sentiment with which 
we see the Treasure-House of the holiest words and | 


_ towards the attainment of those objects which all alike 
‘deem high and holy; however blindly we may some- 
times wander in different directions in pursuit of them. 
How then can he regard with satisfaction and leave 
without an attempt at correction, those peculiarities of 
expression, which must, and do repel from his pages 
so many of those whose suffrages must appear to him 
more especially valuable? 

But we have said, we fear, too much on this part of 
our subject; and should any of our remarks be con- 
strued to convey any other sentiment respecting these 
real or imaginary defects, than a sincere regret that 
they should inevitably produce a distaste,—unreason- 
able, if the author pleases,—among those most fit and 
ready to form his audience, we willingly retract them. 
To such as may find fault with him, on andther score, 
for continuing, in old age, to sport with the same gro- 
tesque conceptions which pleased his faney in youth, 
we cannot reply so well as by those beautiful stanzas 
—new, at least to ourselves—which are subjoined to 
the ballad of the ‘Young Dragon of Antioeh, and con- 
tain his own answer toa similar expostulation. They 
appear like the paraphrase, in age, of lines from a poem 





: - | . : ° 
thoughts ransacked, for no better purpose, it mast in already meationed, writen in early youth: — 


honesty be admitted, than to produce an effect,—to | 
strike or thrill the reader. We need scarcely refer 
those who require proof of such an accusation, to such | 
poems as ‘All for love, or a sinner well saved;’ in 
which the most ludicrous fancies of superstition are 
strangely mingled with ideas almost too sacred for ut- | 


teranec. Similar passages, at least, will be found | 


1798. 
‘So serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng, od? 
So would I seem amidst the young and gay 
More grave than they, . 
That in my age as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the holly tree. 


* * , . 
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1829. 
‘That sense which held me back in youth 
From all intemperate gladness, 
That same good instinet bids me shun 
Unprofitable sadness. 
‘Nor marvel you, if I prefer 
Of playful themes to sing: 
The October glade hath brighter tints 
Than summer or than spring. 
‘For o’er the leaves before they fall 
Sach hues hath nature thrown, 
That the woods wear in sunless days 
A sunshine of their own. 
‘Why shonld I seek to call forth tears? 
The source from whence we weep 
Too near the surface lies in youth, 
In age it lies too deep, 
‘Enough of foresight sad, too much 
Of retrospect have I: 
And well for me that I sometimes 
Can put those feelings by. 
‘From public ills, and thoughts thatelse 
Might weigh me down to earth, 
That I can gain some intervals 
For healthful, hopeful mifth. 
‘That I can sport in tales that suit 
Young auditors like these, 
Yet, if I err not, may content 
The few I seek to please. 
‘I know in what responsive mind 
My lightest lay will wake 
A sense of pleasure, for its own, 
And for its author’s sake: 
‘I know the eyes in which the light 
Of memory will appear, 
I know the lips which, while they read, 
Will wear a smile sincere: 
‘The heart to which my sportive song 
The thought ric will bring, 
When they and I, whose winter now 
Comes on, were in our spring. 
‘And I their well-known voices too, 
Though far away, can hear 
Distinctly, even as when in dreams 
They reach the inward ear. 
‘“There speaks the man we knew of yore,” 
Well pleased I hear them say, 
“Such was he in his brighter moods, 
Before our heads were grey. 
‘“Buoyant he was in spirit, quick a 
Of fancy, blithe of heart, 
And care, and time, and change have left 
Untouched his better part,” 
‘Thus say my morning friends, who now 
Are in the vale of years, 
And I, save such as thus may rise, 
Would draw no other tears.’ 





From the Quarterly Review. 
RAIL-ROADS. 


Reports of the Commissioners appointed to consider and 
recommend a General System of Railways for Ire- 
land, Presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of Her Majesty. 1838, 


There is, we humbly think, something impressively 
appalling in the reflection that every thing in creation 
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has been immutably fixed, by a strict entail, save and 
except the march, progressive or retrograde, of hu- 
man reason. ‘ 

The velocity of lightning, the sound of thunder, the 
power of the wiud, which still goeth where it listeth, 
do not increase. The heat of the sun, the blueness of 
the sky, the freshness of mountain air, the solemn 
grandeur of the trackless ocean, remain unaltered. 
The nest of the bird improves no more than its plum- 
age—the habitation of the beaver no more than its 
fur—the industry of the bee no more than its honey; 
and, lovely as is the melody of the English lark, yet 
the unchanged accents of its morning hymn daily pro- 
claim to us from the firmament of heaven, that in the 
conjugation of the works of Nature there are no dis- 
tinctions of tenses, for that what is, what was, and 
what will be, are the same. 

But it is not so with human reason. Man alone has 
the power to amass and bequeath to his posterity 
whatever knowledge he acquires; and thus our condi- 
tion on earth may be improved ad infinitum by the la- 
bour, intelligence, and discoveries of those who have 
preceded us. 

Human reason being, therefore, a fluctuating series, 
while brute instinct is a fixed quantity, there is some- 
thing encouraging in reflecting that the high degree of 
instinct with which animals are gifted, coupled with 
our promised dominion over every beast of the field, 
foretells the superior eminence which human intelli- 
gence is capable of attaining. For instance, the pow- 
erful eye-sight of the eagle might have almost led a 
philosopher to prophesy the invention of the telescope, 
by, which we have surpassed it—the astonishing in- 
stinct of those birds of America, which from the luxury 
of a southern latitude annaally return to a wilderness 
nearly a thousand miles distant, to build their nests on 
the very trees upon whose branches they were reared, 
might have led him to foretell the discovery of the 
compass, which enables men not only in’one direction, 
but in all directions, to probe their way to the remotest 
regions of the earth. 

The strength and ferocity of the lion, the tiger, and 
the rhinoceros, might have foretold the invention of 
fire-arms, which have empowered us, with fearless 
confidence, to seek rather than avoid every beast of 
the field. 

The immense size of the whale, so fortified by the 
boisterous element in which it lives, might have led a 
man to prognosticate the simple apparatus by which 
it is now captured. 

The speed of the horse—the strength of the ox—the 
acute sense of smell in the dog—the patient endurance 
of ‘the ship of the desert,’ the camel—the stupendous 
power of the elephant—and the swiftness of the carrier- 
pigeon’s wing, have already, by the exertion of the 
human mind, one after another, been made subservient 
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to the interests of man, for whose dominion they were 
created; and, though we cannot deny that, in certain 
instances, human reason has not yet surpassed brute 
instinct; yet we should remember that in science, as 
well as in religion, it has beneficently been declared 
to as, ‘Seek and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.’ 

If this train of reasoning had been applied to the 
sudden discovery of America, as well as to our almost 
simultaneous acquaintance with other immense unin- 
habited regions, whose mountains, plains, lakes, rivers, 
and cataracts, on a scale of stupendous magnificence, 
totally unsuited to the means we then possessed, had 
apparently been created altogether too large for us to 
grapple with—if the same train of reasoning had been 
applied to the fearful increase of population, simulta- 
neously observable among every nation on the globe— 
it would surely only have been placing due confidence 
in the wisdom of that Providence which *knoweth our 
necessities before we ask;’ had we from these data 
prophesied the advent among us of some new gigantic 
power, strong enough to enable us not only to traverse 
these new countries, but to mingle with their inhabi- 
tants with a facility proportionate to the increased 
wants of the human family. 

This new gigantic power has very lately arrived; 
and, although the distances as well as difficulties we 
have to contend with have, during the last three cen- 
turies greatly increased, yet most true it is that we are 
at this moment more competent than ever we were 
before the discovery of America to contend with the 
dangers which assail us by land and sea. In truth, 
we have attained more power than at the present mo- 
ment we have courage to wield; and, instead of being 
alarmed at the distances which separate us from re- 
mote nations, we actually tremble at the means we 
possess of approaching them, through the sudden sub- 
jagation of elements which have hitherto proverbially 
been invincible. Time and tide once waited for no man 
—now no one waits for them. Of the long-bewailed 
tyranny of the winds it may truly be said, ‘Le congres 
est dissous.’ Science has, at last, ended the quarrel 
which since the beginning had existed between fire 
and water, and by the union, or belle alliance, of these 
two furious elements, she has created that gigantic 
power of steam which the subject at present before 
our mind leads us for a few moments to consider. 

I. If the wild tribes of Lake Huron were even at 
this moment to be told that the white man’s receipt for 
conquering the waves of the great lake before them, 
was to take up a very small portion of it and boil it— 
if sixty years ago Dr. Johnson had been told (as, ex- 
hausted by a hard day’s literary labour, he sat rumi- 
nating at his fire-side waiting for his favourite beverage) 
that the tiny volume of white smoke he was listlessly 
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tea-kettle, was a power competent to rebuke the waves, 
and to set even the hurricane at defiance—the red chil- 
dren of nature would listen to the intelligence with no 
| greater astonishment than our venerable lexicographer 
would have received it. , 

To credit such a statement, however gravely uttered, 
would have been almost impossible—for even now how 
many among us ¢an searcely bring our minds to be- 
‘lieve it, though we see it? Not only at its birth did 
the vigorous infant ran alone, but, quickly breaking 
the apron-string that tethered it to our side, it fled we 
| hardly know where. Let us, therefore, for a moment 
| endeavour to follow it. 
| Those who have traversed the Paeific, as well as 
the great Atlantic and Indian Oceans, have ever been 
accustomed to observe a small dark line or thread 
which every here and there perpendicularly connects 
the clouds with the waters. We need scarcely say, 
that we allude to water-spouts, which, especially in 
fine weather, when suddenly summoned into exist- 
ence, leave the human mind in doubt whether they are 
messengers descending to us from heaven, or spirits 
rising from the vasty deep on which we sail. In ad- 
dition to these symbols, whose antiquity is coeval with 
creation, a modern hieroglyphic has now become one 
of the well-known characteristics of the ocean, and on 
almost every portion of the aqueous globe the appear- 
ance of a slight horizontal stain in the atmosphere de- 
signates, according to its colour and its form, that a 
steamer is or has been beneath it. 

These vessels have not only made their way round 
the Cape of Good Hope to India, where the new power 
is regularly plying on the Ganges, but our readers are 
aware they have just successfully crossed the Atlan- 
tic, in consequence of which, not only are immense 
vessels—one of them thirty feet longer than the largest 
line-of-battle ship in the British service—now building 
on both sides.of the water, in order to establish a re- 
gular steam communication between the Old World 
and America, but arrangements have been commenced 
and companies formed for connecting our trade across 
the Isthmus of Darien with steamers, which are to ply 
on the great Pacific Ocean between Valparaiso and 
Panama, a distance of about 2500 miles;—by which 
means the voyage round Cape Horn to Lima, which 
has hitherto occupied our trading-vesseis about four 
months, will, it is said, be reduced to about thirty 
days. . 

In the Mediterranean, steam-vessels are used by 
Christians, Jews, and Turks, Our garrisons of Gib- 
raltar, Malta, and Zante, no longer, as in old times, are 
doomed to lie becalmed without letters from England, 





although two or three packets might be due, but to a 


day, and almost to an hour, they calculate upon the 
arrival of the welcome messenger; and, whether the 
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or ponente, the prediction in the almanac is verified by | Austrian sea-port on the Adriatic; from Drontheim to 


the appearance through the telescope of the distant 
breath of the English postman—we mean of the ap- 
proaching steamer, which is bringing them their mail. 

In 1824, the Hugh Lindsay steamer, of 411 tons, 
made four successive voyages between Bombay and 
Saez; and, notwithstanding the south-west monsoon— 
notwithstanding that the vessel required to be pro- 
pelled, without her engine being stopped, 3000 miles 
against a strong wind, heavy sea, and lee-current—the 
voyage has been made against the monsoon to Suez 
from Bombay. The intricacy of the passage of the 
Red Sea—the local and unusual difficulties which eha- 
racterize it—the savage passions of some of the na- 
tions which inhabit its coast—add to the triumph of 
the ethereal power which has successfully wormed its 
way through all these dangers, for the sole object of 
communicating prompt intelligence to those hundred 
millions of inhabitants who form the eastern portion 
of the British empire. 

The number of steamers which from the port of Lon- 
don alone radiate in almost every direction, is a fact 
which a few years ago could not have been conceived 
possible. 

The Leith, as also the Aberdeen smacks, whose un- 
certain passage to London was from three days to a fort- 
night, have now been nearly superseded (as far as pas- 
sengers are concerned) by steamers, which perform the 
distance with such regularity, that—whether the wind 
be fair or foul—families at Edinburgh, when the ap- 
pointed hdur arrives, drive to Newhaven to greet their 
expected London friends—who if they have not actu- 
ally arrived, will, they know, almost immediately be 
seen, perspiring in the offing. 

The steamers which ply from England to Calais, 
Boulogne, Havre, Dieppe, Granvilie, St. Malo, Dub- 
lin, Bordeaux, Rotterdam, Cologne, Mentz, Coblentz, 
Manheim, and to the various towns and villages on the 
banks of the Rhine, perform their respective passages 
with equal punctuality; and especially at the latter 
places, the hurried ringing of the bell, which announces 
their close approach to their respective havens, coin- 
cides very nearly with the slow striking of the parish 
clock, which in simple monosyllables informs the lit- 
tle community that the hour appointed for the appear- 
ance of their smoke-boat has arrived. 

With similar precision do steamers on the continent 
of Europe (which may almost be said to be girt round 
with a chain of them) ply to Antwerp, Ostend, Ham- 
burgh, Zwolle, Amsterdam, Saardam, Strasburg, Kiel, 
Copenhagen, Lubec, Gothenburg, St. Petersburg, 
Dobberan, Stockholm, Christiania, Bergen, Schaff- 
hausen;—across the lakes of Constance, Zurich, Wal- 
lenstadt, Lucerne, Thun, Neuchatel, Morat, Lago 
Maggiore, Como, Garda, &e.;—on the Danube from 


Hammerfest, far within the Polar circle, in latitude 
70°;—from Stockholm to Upsala, Tornea, (the most 
northern town in Europe) Abo, Revel, Cronstadt, &e. 
&e. 

In the Thames alone, steamers are plying in all 
directions. Almost every five minutes throughout 
the day, a communication is going on between 
Hangerford Stairs, London Bridge, Blackfriars 
Bridge, Waterloo Bridge, Kew, Richmond, and 
Twickenham. Below London Bridge, the tortuous 
course of the river is, during every day of the week, 
singularly designated by innumerable dashes of hori- 
zontal smoke; and, as the steamers from which they 
have proceeded reckless of wind or tide, and with ve- 
locities proportionate to their different horse-powers— 
pass and repass the noble Hospital where the elile of 
our weather-beaten sailors are reposing in peace, one 
can hardly help reflecting with what astonishment 
their old admiral, Nelson, if he could be conjured up 
among them, would gaze upon this wonderful picture 
of the march and progress of human reason! 

The Irish Sea, in various directions, is traversed by 
steamers; and between Dublin, Wicklow, Wexford, 
Waterford, Cork, Limerick, Galway, Donegal, Lon- 
donderry, Belfast, Isle of Man, Liverpool, Holyhead, 
Bristol, &c., there is a never-ceasing communication. 
In the inland lakes of Ireland, from Shannon Harbour 
to Athlone, Lough Ree, Carrick, and by Limerick to 
the sea, these waters are partially navigated for 150 
miles by steam-vessels, carrying goods and passengers, 
or acting as tugs. From below Limerick, steamers 
now ply to Clare, Kilrush, and Tarbart—the number 
of passengers between those places having amounted, 
in the year 1836, to 23,851. In short, so rapid has 
been the increase in ste~m-vessels throughout the Bri- 
tish empire, at home and abroad, that, although in 1814 
we possessed only two, the united tonnage of which 
was 456 tons, we have now a fleet of 600, whose ton- 
nage amounts to 67,969 tons. 

The victory which the power of steam has gained 
upon the aqueous surface of North America is even 
greater than that which we have already deseribed. 
Thirty years ago the United States had but one stoam- 
er—they have now between 500 and 600. Mr. Davig 
Stevenson, in his late narrative, states that abreast of 
New Orleans may be seen numerous tiers of steam- 
boats, of gigantic dimensions, just arrived from, or pre- 
paring to start for, the upper countries, through which 
passes the Mississippi, whose tributary streams would, 
it is said, in length, twice encircle the globe. Mr. Ste- 
venson says—‘At every hour, I had almost said at 
every minute of the day, the magnificent steamboats 
which convey passengers from New Orleans into the 
heart of the western country fire off their signal guns, 





Gallatz to Pest, Vienna, Linz and Ratisbon; on the 
Save from Belgrade to within 80 miles of Fiume, an 


and dash away at a rate which makes me giddy even 
to think of.’ Steamers were first introduced on the 
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Mississippi in 1811; and by 1331, 348 had been built 
for the navigation of the western waters. 
In the very heart of the continent of America, at 
Pittsburg, may be seen moored in the river Ohio a 
fleet of thirty or forty steamers, some of which have 
meandered from New Orleans (about 2000 miles) 
through the waters of the Mississippi and Ohio. The 
deck of the St. Louis, which plies on the former of 
these streams, and carries about 1000 tons, is 230 feet. 
On the Hudson River, the passage from Albany to 
New York is regularly performed at the rate of. 15 
miles an hour. The steamboats which ply between 
New York and the ports of Providence and Charles- 
ton are of stupendous dimensions. ‘The Narragansett’s 
keel is 210 feet in length. These sea-steamers afford 
most excellent accommodation, and often contain about 
400 berths. The cabins are from 160 to 175 feet in 
length; and it is not unusual to see nearly 200 people 
dining together. The power of the engines is propor- 
tionably great: that of the Narragansett equals 772 
horses—that of the Rochester 748. 

The great North American lakes, or rather seas, of 
fresh water, are so admirably adapted to steamers, that 
they are there seen, as might be expected, in vast num- 
bers. ‘They are strongly built vessels (furnished with 
masts and sails), propelled by powerful engines, some 
of which act on the high pressure and some on the low 
pressure principle. Lake Erie alone is traversed by 
between forty and fifty, from 200 to 700 tons register. 

The St. Lawrence steamers, all of which are owned 
by her Majesty’s Canadian subjects, are also fine pow- 
erful vessels. Mr. Stevenson—from whose book we 
have extracted much accurate information on these 
subjects—found the deck of one, the John Bull, to be 
210 feet in length. In this vessel he passed from 
Quebec to Montreal, a distanes of 180 miles, in forty 
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Besides the rocks, shoals and snags which are to be 
avoided, unceasing attention must be given to the in- 
numerable logs of hewn timber, which, having been 
wafted by the lumberers to the commencement of the 
rapid, are then left to be harried for eight or nine miles 
towards their market—sometimes separately, some- 
times hustling each other, sometimes floundering, and 
sometimes, if anything irritates or obstfucts their pas- 
sage, rearing up in the water until they almost reel 
over. As soon as a berth or clear place is observed 
between these masses of floating timber, the elder In- 
dian, who is seated at the head of the canoe, his 
younger comrade being at the stern, and the passenger 
in the middle, calmly lets go his hold of the bank, and 
the two Indians, each furnished with a single paddle, 
‘immediately standing up, the frail band-box which 
contains them indolently floats until it reaches the edge 
or crest of the rapid—which is no sooner passed, than 
the truth rushes upon the mind of the traveller that all 
possibility of stopping has ceased, and that this *hub- 
ble-bubble, toil and trouble’ must continne until the 
eight or nine mile of the rapids shall be passed. 

In the apparent turmoil of this scene, in which the 
canoe is preceded, as well as followed, by masses of 
huge timber, the slightest touch of which would anni- 
hilate it—the icy cold judgment of the old Indian— 
his collected but lightning-like decision—the simpli- 
city and tranquillity of his red, beardless face, thatch- 
ed over by his bluff-cut, black, lank hair—his total 
absence of fear or bravado—his immutable presence 
of mind—and in places of the greatest possible noise 
and confusion in the waters, the mild tone of voice 
with which he softly utters to his young comrade the 
monosyllable that directs him to steer the stern of the 
canoe in the direction opposite to that which he gives 
to its head—form altogether a most striking contrast 





hours, against a current averaging three miles an hour. 
Upon this occasion the John Bull had a fleet of five | 
vessels in tow—one drawing 12 1-2, another 10 1-2, | 
two 9, and one 7 feet of water; and it is not uncommon | 
to see a steamer, with 1200 or 1500 passengers, tow- | 
ing (or as it is termed, tugging) through the Scylla 
and Charybdis difficulties of the St. Lawrence, six of 
such vessels, against the current of a river which is 
supposed annually to discharge into the sea 4,277,880 
millions of tons of water. 

In the various modes of water-conveyance to which 
the traveller on this globe is subjected, there is per-| 
haps no one morte curious than that of descending one | 
of the great rapids of America, in a small bark canoe, 
under the command, as is customary, of two Indians; 
and the anxiety to witness this spectacle is perhaps 
not at all disagreeably spiced by that still, warning 
voice of reason which gravely admonishes the travel- 
ler that his undertaking, interesting as it may be, is not 
altogether divested of danger. 





with the boisterous scene, the sudden kaleidoscope 
changes of which it is utterly impossible to describe— 
for one danger has no sooner been avoided than, in- 
stead of reflecting on it for a moment, the eye is at- 
tracted to a second, as suddenly passed and succeeded 
by athird. Sometimes the canoe rapidly dashes over 
a sunken rock, or between two barely-covered frag- 
ments, which to have touched would have been ruin— 
in avoiding these a snag is passed, which would have 
spitted the canoe had it impinged on it—sometimes the 
middle of the stream is the safest—sometimes the Indian 
steers close to the steep rocky bank, where it becomes 
evident the velocity of the current is so great, thatif the 
canoe were to be upset, its passengers, even if they could 
snateh hold of the bough of a tree, could not hang on 
it, without being suffocated by the resistance which in 
that position they would offer to the rushing waters. 
Sometimes, at a moment when all is apparently pros- 
perous, and the water, on account of its greater depth 
or breadth, has become comparatively tranquil, some 
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of the timber a-head, going down end-foremost strikes 
either against. the side, or some sunken rock in the 
middle of the stream, in which case the tree suddenly 
halts, and, veering round impedes the rest of the tim- 
ber until the congregated mass, forcing its way, thus 
clears the passage, perhaps just before the canoe 
reaches it. At other times, in traversing the stream 
to avoid difficulties, the pursuing timber approaches 
the canoe nearer than is agreeable. In some places 
the river suddenly narrows, and here, it is said, the 


waves are not only tremendous, but the whole charac- 


ter of the torrent seems to be changed, for the water 
apparently ceases altogether to descend the channel, 
doing nothing but as it were boiling and bubbling up 
from the bottom. In approaching this cauldron, the 
case seems hopeless, and often continues so until the 
canoe is close upon it, when the Indian’s eagle eye 
searches out some little aqueous furrow, through which 
his nutshell vessel can pass, and, though his counte- 
nance is as tranquil as ever, yet the muscular exertion 


he makes to attain his passage will not, it is said, | 


easily be forgotten by any passenger whose fortune it 
has ever been to observe it. As soon as the declivity 
of the rapids has ended, the water instantly becomes 
tranquil, the Indians sit down in the canoe, and, on 
reaching the shore, one of them carries it on his shoul- 
ders during the remainder of the day. 

It would, of course, be impossible for any person 
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den and most violent gales of wind, and moreover, as 
soon as all the rivers, harbours, and bays are frozen 
| hard enough to bear the passage of even artillery, no 
haven is lef* in which a vessel can seek refuge from 
the storm. The coast, which, generally speaking, is 
in summer of easy access, becomes gradually incrust- 
A with ice; against this barrier the waves break, and, 
as the water is no sooner motionless than it freezes, 
the whole beach gradually becomes a reef of rocky 
ice of a most forbidding and inhospitable appearance. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the steamers of 
Upper Canada contrived last winter to navigate the 
lake until the 4th of February, when after a short re- 
| fit, they again went out, and patiently continued their 
services until ‘the sun strengthened and the days 
| lengthened;’ in short, until, their American invaders 
having been everywhere repulsed, warm peaceable 
weather arrived. ; 

Nothing, we understand, but the imminent danger 
which threatened the Canadas from the perfidious con- 
duct of the United States’ authoriiies, in allowing the 
artillery and muskets of their public arsenals to be 
hostilely turned againsta high-minded, generous nation, 
with which they were trading under. a solemn treaty 
of peace, could have warranted the desperate experi- 
ment of trying to transport arms, artillery and troops 
during the winter from Kingston to Toronto, Niagara, 
and Hamilton. It was fully expected that the pad- 





to ascend a torrent similar to that down which, by a/ dles would become clogged with ice, that the boilers 
digression not uncommon to the traveller in America, would burst, and that the vessels would even become 
our readers have just unexpectedly been precipitated; | water-logged from the weight of the frozen element 
yet on the St. Lawrence it is not unusual to see a|on their bows; however, trip after trip was effected 
steamer climb a rapid of very considerable violence. | with impunity, and thus were the important services 
From the deck of a vessel in this situation, it is very | required from the captains of the steamers manfully 
curious to determine, by the relative bearing of fixed | performed. 
objects on shore, the slow but sure conquest which) In traversing the lake at this inclement season, the 
the power of steam makes over the two elements of helmsman stood upon the upper deck in a glass Jan- 
wind and water, both of which are occasionally seen tern or case. Above him was the clear, exhilarating 
combining to oppose its progress. In places where | deep blue Canadian sky, into which the suddealy-con- 
the current is the strongest, the ascent for a time is densed white steam rapidly disappeared—around him 
almost imperceptible; every moment it is expected | in all directions were waters of the same dark ethereal 
that the engine will be beaten, and that the vigorous | hue, diversified every here and there with different- 
strength of the steam wil! be exhausted by the untiring | sized white patches of floating ice—the American and 
force of its adversaries; but no—the hot water in the} Canadian shores covered with sparkling snow were 
long run beats the cold—the fire conquers the wind— | bounded by the dark, bristling outline of the pine-forest. 
and, ‘though the liquid element is continuously slip-| On approaching the points at which the arms or sol- 
ping from underneath the vessel, and though the air in | diers were to be disembarked, much embarrassment 
close column is unceasingly charging to oppose it, yet | and even danger were caused by the undulating sur- 
—‘at spes infracta’—in spite of all these difficulties, | face of floating ice; but the greatest apparent difficulty 
the steamer triumphantly reaches the summit of the | was for these steamers, which always during the night 
rapids, and then merrily glides forward on its course. | became firmly frozen in, to break their fetters in. the 
Until last year’s disturbances in the Canadas it had | morning, and regain their liberty. The manner in which 
been considered impracticable for steamers to navigate | this operation was daily effected, was, we understand 
the great lakes of America in winter, The lakes Hu- | as follows:—As soon as two or three of the vessels 
ron and Ontario, from their immense depth, are never lying close together could get their steam up, the ice 
frozen over; but at that season they are subject to sud- | was cnt away by axes just sufficient to allow the pad- 
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dles to turn. This having been done, the vessels simul- 
taneously worked their paddies, which by revolving 
caused such a hubbub and turmoil, that the water, 
forming into angry waves, wrenched up the ice for a 
considerable distance. ‘The steamers being thus ena- 
bled to get headway, and their bows being shod with 
iron, they charged the ice, and, by the crew continud@y 
running in a body across the deck from starboard to 
larboard, a rocking motion was created, which, with 
the impetus of the vessel, enabled it to force its prow 
through the ice into the clear water. 

By these means the lake was not only traversed in 
winter by day, but on several occasions during the 
most tempestuous weather by night. With every har- 
bour closed—with the air, the concentrated essence of 
cold, feeling as if it would freeze the blood in the 
veins, it may easily be imagined that there must have 
been something very appalling, even in a calm winter’s 
night passage, (as the red embers of various sizes 
slowly descended from the invisible top of the funnel, 
till, on reaching the water, they suddenly vanished) 
in reflecting that the British steamer was a solitary 
vessel on the lake. In heavy weather, however, these 
suggestions were unnoticed, the whole attention of the 
crew being occupied in searchiog through the utter 
darkness for the friendly red shore-light, which no ves- 
sel but one under the providential protection of steam 
could have ventured to approach. As a striking con- 
trast to this scene, let us view the following descrip- 
tion of a passage up the Ganges:— 

‘We have been steaming up the Ganges for about 
eight days, and we have seventeen more before us. 
Fancy a set of people belonging to the most civilized 
nation in the world, surrounded by European luxuries 
and machinery, living in a little world of itself, which, 
with its crew of inhabitants, is whizzing along in the 
torrid zone, for upwards of 600 miles through a per- 
fectly uninhabited country—sometimes traversing a 
river twice or three times as broad as the Rhine, and 
sometimes stealing along a creek so narrow that the 
thick bamboo jungle overhung on both sides of the 
deck. This tract (the Sunderbund) we have however 

assed, and we are now scuffling up the broad Ganges. 

‘he country on each side is cultivated, but as flat as a 
table, while the banks are constantly crowded with the 
natives, who rush out to see the fire-ship pass.’ 

On salt water as well as on fresh—reeking and 
fuming under the Line, as well as freezing in Canada 
—on crowded rivers, as well as on those whose shores 
are desolate—on large streams as well as on small 
ones—in bays, harbours, friths, estuaries, channels— 
on the small lakes of Ireland, Scotland, and Switzer- 
land—on the large ones in America—on the Red Sea 
—on the Black Sea—on the Mediterranean—on the 


Baltic—in fair weather, in foul weather—in a calm as | 
well as in a hurricane—with the current, or against | 


it,—this power, when tested, has most successfully 
answered the great purpose for which it was benefi- 
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cently created; and it is impossible to reflect on the 
thousands of human beings who at this moment are 
being transported by it; it is impossible to summon be- 
fore the imagination the various steamers, large and 
small, which in all directions, in spite of wind and 
weather, are going straight as arrows to their targets 
—without feeling most deepty that after all there is 
nothing new in the discovery that ‘the spirit of God 
moves upon the face of the waters.” 

II. Although the power of steam has not, geographi- 
cally speaking, made the same extensive progress on 
land as on the aqueous surface of the globe, yet in 
science it has established a simple fact, the utility and 
importance of which almost surpass the value of the 
steamer. 

Although M‘Adam’s roads are the best on the globe 
—although our horses (bone, breeding, and condition 
being duly considered) are the most powerful in the 
world—although capital, experience, competition, and 
an unparalleled propensity among us to travel fast, 
have, during the lapse of ages, united in creating @ 
system of travelling which, without being accused of 
national vanity, we may say has nowhere been equalled 
—and which, with humility we acknowledge, we had 
often fancied could not be surpassed—yet, by the ap- 
plication of the locomotive engine on the railway, the 
infant power of steam, by its first earthly stride, has 
suddenly trebled, even in England, the speed of our 
ordinary conveyance for travellers, and has more thas 
thive times trebled the speed of our heavy goods by the 
public wagon! 

On the nature of the sudden gift, even to ourselves. 
of this new velocity, it is almost awful to reflect; bu: 
when we consider that the rail-road principle is very 
nearly as applicable to every region of the globe as it 
is to our own, and consequently that countries which 
have bad roads, and even that countries which have no 
roads at all, without passing through the transitionary 
processes to which we have been subjected, may sud- 
denly travel with this velocity, we cannot but admit 
that the power of steam on land, as on water, is pro- 
digious, 

There are no doubt many of our readers who have 
yet to receive those commonplace impressions which 
are made upon the mind of the traveller when for the 
first time he sees and hears the engine, as from a point 
in advance on the railway it retrogradingly approaches 
in order to be hooked on to a train, composed, as on 
the London and Liverpool line, of eighteen or twenty 
huge cars, besides private carriages on runners, cara- 
vans full of horses, wagons of heavy goods, &c. &c. 
&c. The immense weight upwards of eighty tons, to 
be transported at such a pace to such a distance, when 
compared with the slight neat outline of the engine, 
the circumference of whose black funnel-pipe would 
not twice go round the neck of the antelope, and whose 
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barrel of a race-horse, induces the stranger to appre- 


bright copper boiler would not twice equal the girth or 
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hours’ labour. The dashing at full steam-speed into 
the small black orifices of the tunnels—the midnight 


hend for a moment that the approaching power must | darkness that prevails there—the flashes of light which 


prove totally inadequate to its task; but the tearing, 
deafening noise with which this noble animal of man’s 
creation advauces to his work satisfactorily demon- 
strates that it has itself no fear, but comes as a bride- 
groom out of his chamber, rejoicing, like a giant, to 
ran his course. f 

If the character of this noble creature be considered 
for a moment with that of a horse, the comparison is 
curious. With sufficient coals and water in his man- 
ger which, it must be observed, whenever he travels 
he takes with him, he ean, if the aggregate of his day’s 
work be considered, carry every day for ten miles, at 
the rate of sixteen miles an hour, the weight of an 
army of 21,504 men, of 10 stone 10 lbs. each; whereas 
a good horse could not, at the same pace, and for the 
same distance, continue to carry every day more than 
one such man. For a distance cf eighty miles he can 
carry the weight of 2608 men at a rate (sixteen mile: 
an hour) that neither the hare, the antelope, nor the 
race-horse could keep up with him. No journey ever 
tires him; he is never heard to grumble or hiss but for 
want of work; the faster he goes the more ravenously 
he feeds; and for two years he can thus travel without 
meditine or surgery. It requires, however, about 
2000/. a-year to support him. 


occasionally denote the air-shafts—the sudden return 
the joyous sunshine of this world—the figures of the 
company’s green servants, who, as the train whisks 
past them, stand all in the same attitude, motionless 
as statues, with white flags (the emblem of safety) in 
their extended right hands—the occasional shrill plain- 
tive whistle or scream, by which the engine, whei.ever 
necessary scares the workmen from the rails—the 
meteor-like meeting of a return train, of which, in 
transitu, no more is seen than of the coloured figures 
on one of the long strips of painted glass, which, after 
slow exhibition before children, are by the showman 
rapidly drawn across the lens of his magic Jantern,— 
all these sensations unite in making the traveller prac- 
tically sensible of the astonishing velocity with which 
not only he and his fellow-passengers, eacl? seated in 
his arm-chair, but heavy goods, can now be trans- 
ported. 
But let us descend from the train seriously to con- 
sider what is the amount of danger attendant upon this 
new mode of travelling; for there can be no doubt, if 
it be suicidal, if ought not to be continted. 
Theat death is everywhere—that he levels his shafts 
at the throne, the bench, and the cottage—that the rich 








We might to these ob- | and the poor, the brave and the timid, are alike the 


servations add the raver reflection, that, as by the in- | vietims of his power, no one will be disposed to deny; 


vention of the telescope man has extended his vision 
beyond that of the eagle, so by the invention of the 
locomotive engine has he now surpassed in speed every 
quadraped on the globe; we will, however, detain the 
engine no longer, bat for a few moments will, with our 
readers, accompany the train with which it has now 
started. 

On recovering from the confusion consequent on 
passing rapidly through the air, one of the most pleas- 
ing novelties which first attract the attention of the 
traveller, as seated in his elbow-chair he joyously 
skims across the green fields of Harrow, is to see the 
horses grazing at liberty, in rich pasture; for it reminds 
him that the power of steain has at last emancipated 
those noble quadrapeds from the toilsome duties which, 
in the service of our mails and coaches, they have so 
long and so gallantly undergone, and that thus, for the 
first time in his life, he is travelling on land, without 
the slightest infliction of animal suffering. 

Although everybody comprehends perfectly well in 
theory what moving in a carriage at the rate, occasion- 
ally, of twenty-four or thirty miles an hour means, yet, 
until a person Aas performed it on a rail-road, he can 
searcely conceive the sensation he experiences’ in 
practically finding every hour that he is gliding past 
some place which in ordinary travelling he would 


| and itis, perhaps, equally true that, where he is oftenest 
encountered, he is, generally speaking, the least fear- 
ed, and that, on the contrary, he is invariably the most 
dreaded where he is least known. The human mind 
becomes callous to dangers to which it has been long 
accustomed, while, on the other hand, it is often over- 
sensitive respecting those which are newly bora. We 
believe that these observations are peculiarly applicable 
to the dangers attendant upon rail-road travelliag, as 
will appear from the following comparison between it 
and that to which the public have been hitherto accus- 
tomed. 

The dangers of travelling in either fashion may be 
divided into four heads, namely: — 

1. The dangers of the road. 

2. The dangers of the carriage. 

3. The dangers of the locomotive power. 

4. The dangers arising from momentum, or from the 
weight of the burden, multiplied by the velocity at 
which it is conveyed. 

As regards the first of these, we are certainly humbly 
of opinion that, cateris paribus, a railway must be less 
dangerous than a high-road; because it is flat instead 
of hilly; because a surface of iron is smoother than a 
surface even of broken stones; because the lip of the 
rail which confines the wheels is an extra security 





searcely have reached under three or perhaps four 
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which the common road does not possess; and because 
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waggons, vans, carts, private carriages, and all other 
vehicles, as well as horses and cattle, belonging to the 
publie, are rigorously exclude. 

As regards the second of these dangers, we submit 
to our readers, that, exteris paribus, a railway-car musp 
be less dangerous than a stage or mail coach, because 
its centre of gravity, when empty, is low instead of 
high; beeause its passengers sit low instead of high, 
inside and not outside—because its axles, receiving no 
jerks, are less liable to break—and consequently be- 
cause altogether it is less liable to overset. 

As regards the third of these dangers, we conceive 
there can be no doubt, whatever, that, ceteris paribus, 
a locomotive engine must be less dangerous than four 
horses, because it is not liable to run away, tumble 
down, or shy at strange objects or noises—because it 
has no vice in it—because it is not, like a horse, re- 
tained and guided by numberless straps and buckles, 
the breakfng of any one of which would make it take 
fright. And, lastly, because by the opening of a valve 
" its restless enterprising spirit can, at any moment, be 
turned adrift, leaving nothing behind it but a dull, 
harmless, empty copper vessel. 

It is true that it is possible for the boiler to explode, 
yet, as the safety-valve is the line of Teast resistance, 
that aceident with mathematical certainty ean be so 
easily provided against, that it is not now apprehend- 
ed; and even if, contrary to philosophical calculations, 
it should happen, the sudden annihilation of the loco- 
motive power would injure scarcely any but those 
firemen or engineers answerable to the public for their 
negleet which had occasioned the misfortune, while, 
to the great bulk of the passengers, it would create 
no inconvenience, except a gradual halt of the train. 

With respect to the fourth of these dangers, it must 
be admitted, that both the speed and the weight of a 
railway train are infinitely greater than the momentum 
of a mail or stage-coach; yet if the latter, in case of 
serious accidents, be sufficient to cause the death of 
the passengers, it might be suggested that the former 
can do no more; just as it is practically argued by old 
soldiers, when they rebuke recruits for dreading artil- 
lery, that a musket-ball kills a man as dead as a can- 
non-shot. If a railway-train, at full speed, were to 
run against the solid brick-work of the tunnel, or to go 
over .one of the steep embankments, the effect would 
mechanically be infinitely greater, but perhaps not 
more fatal to the passengers, than if the mail, at its 
common pace, were to do the same: besides which it 
must always be remembered, that, though the stage 
may profess to travel at the safe lukewarm pace of 
eight’miles an hour, yet any accident suddenly acce- 
lerates or boils up its speed to that of the rail-road, un- 
der which circumstance the carriage is ungovernable. 
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In going down hill, if a link of the pole-chains breax 
— if the reins snap—or if the tongue of a little buckle 
bends, the scared cattle run away—and itis this catas- 
trophe, it is the Jatent passion, and not the ordinary 
appearance of the horses, which should be fairly con- 
sidered, when a comparison is made between rail-road 
and common road travelling; for surely there is in- 
finitely less danger in riding a horse that obeys the 
bridle at twenty miles an hour, than there is in sitting 
demurely trotting, at the rate of eight miles an hour, 
on a runaway brute, that is only waiting for the shade 
of the shadow of an excuse to place his rider in a pre- 
dicament almost as unenviable as Mazeppa’s. 

There is nothing, we understand, at all either dan- 
gerous or disagreeable in going what is vulgarly 
termed ‘fust,’ if no object intervenes mechanically to 
oppose the progress; and thus, not only at this moment 
do the crows, heavily as they appear to us to fly, go 
faster than we travel on the rail-road, but every little 
bird that hops out of the hedge as the train passes 
‘without conceiving that he is incurring danger) leaves 
it behind him. Now, we have already shown, that 
the obstructions which exist on a rail-road are infinite- 
ly less than those which exist on a high road—inas- 
much as from the former every human being, animal, 
and vehicle is excluded, excepting those safely in- 
cluded in the train. It is true that, in case of an un- 
foreseen obstruction, a coach can pull up, say in 
twenty yards, while a train at full speed cannot be 
stopped in less than say two hundred; bot, on the 
other hand, it must be recollected that, assisted by the 
signal-men, who by flags or bugles (especially in a 
fog, at which time as ‘dans }a nuit tous les chats sont 
gris’) can communicate, like telegraphs, one with ano- 
ther, the conductor of a train may be said to see consi- 
derably more than ten times farther before him than 
the driver of a mail-coach, and thefefore he is better 
able to avoid the obstruction. Indeed, if any one 
would take the trouble to watch the simultaneous de- 
partare from the London Post-office of our mails, in a 
foggy or snowy winter’s night, he would almost feel 
that nothing short of a miracle could enable the men 
and horses, against wind and weather, as well as in 
defiance of all obstructions on the road, to keep their 
time; and, with these ideas in his mind, he would prob- 
ably feel that the danger of travelling by such a con- 
veyance was infinitely greater than in a rail-road train, 
flying along the iron groove of its well-protected orbit. 

So much for theory; in practice, the precise amount 
of the danger of rail-road travelling, even at the com- 
mencement of the experiment, will at once appear, 
from the following official reports, to have been about 
tem passengers killed out of more than forly-four mil- 
lions! 
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Date. 


ee — 


Number of | Number of Number of Accidents. 








London and Greenwich, 





(1) None of these accidents occurred to actual passengers. 
(2) Do. do. do. 

(3) None of the persons killed were passengers. 

(4) One of the persons killed was a passenger. 


q { 
Name of Railway. From To | Miles. | Passengers. 
| 
London and Birmingham, July 20, 1837, Nov. 5, 1838,| 19,119,465 | * 541,3603 cases of contusions, no death. (1) 
Grand Juncuon, - - - July 4, 1837, June 10, 1838, 973} 214,064 '2 cases of slight do. do. (2) | 
Bo a Leigh: nt Se” } June 13, 1831, Oct. 1, 1838, | 3923012 |, 50,7632 deaths, 3 slight contusions, (3) | 
Newcastle and Carlisle, - March 9, 1835, Oct. 1, 1838, | 1| 8,540,759.5 deaths, 4 fractures, (4) 
Edinburgh and Dalkeith, Summer of 1832, Sept. 30, 1838, 7 | 1,557,642 1 arm broken. (5) 
Stockton and Dariington, October 10, 1836, Oct. 10, 1838,| 2,213,681 7,205 None, 
Great Western, - - - - June 4, 1838, Novy. 1838, | 4,109,538 | 230,408 None. 
Liverpool and Manchester, Sept. 10, 1830, Sept. 28, 1838, 30 3,524,820'8 deaths, no fractures. (6) 
Dublin and Kingstown, Nov. 14, 1836, Sept. 1, 1838, | 1 | 26,410,152 . poe 3 contusions te 
Dec. 14, 1836, Nov. 5, 1838, 484,000 | -2,880,417,1 passenger slightly bruised. 











(6) The whole of these were ngers; one of them a sergeant in charge of a deserter who jumped off the carriage whilst | 
| in motion; the serreant queguieiee 1im to retake him, but was so much injured that he died; 3 others got out and walked | 
on the road, and were killed; the rest suffered by collision of two trains, at diflerent umes. ‘These include ail the casualties 
| from the very commencement of the working of the Line. 

Our readers have now, we conceive, sufficient data | while the public conveyances on the high-road scarcely 
to enable them to form their own conclusions on the | *ppeared diminished in number or in the frequency of 
comparative danger between rail-road and high-road | ar, : 

es - ‘ oo | We believe it to be a fact, that thirty years back, 
travelling; and as our immediate object is to denote | the only public mode of conveyance between Wool- 
the progress which the power of steam on railways wich and Lenin was by coach; and two coaches, each 
has made in our own country, as well as the miracu- | Jeaving and returning twice in the day, were then 
lous safety with which it has transported, at a velocity — weie on for the w ae Fe lea tien traffie of oo 
hitherto unknown to mankind, so many millions of pas- [7.200 Mere are, iow renames aes gy cout 
. , y P@S- times, and returning as often, in the day; and a still 
sengers, we will extract the following remarkable | greater number of vans and single horse coaches, run- 
statements from the Second Report of the Railway | ning, as they fill, to Greenwich only, whence most of 
Commissioners from Ireland:— ‘| the passengers proceed by railway, steamboat, or om- 
' | nibus, to London.’—>p. 86. 

‘The degree to which intercourse is not merely pro- | , : 
mateils bee actually created by the facility of ee | Respecting our northern and western rail-roads, the 
plishing it, could be scarcely credited, but for the nu- | Commissioners state:— 
merous and authentic examples which establish the ‘On the Stockton and Darlington line the passengers 
fact. The omnibus traffic of modern introduction, be- | traffic, prior to the establishment of the railway, 
tween different parts of London and its principal sub- | amounted to only 4000 persons in the year; it now ex- 
urbs, is a familiar instance which immediately suggests ceeds 16,000. On the Bolton line the average weekly 
itself. There is a constant succession of those convey- | number of passengers is 2500, whereas the number of 
ances, to and fro, through all the leading avenues and | coach journeys, out and in per week, which the railway 
streets of the metropolis, and their number is increasing | has superseded, amounted only to 28, carrying, perhaps, 
daily; yet, in addition to these frequent means of trans- | on a weekly average, about 280 or 300 persons. 
fer from east to west, sma. steamers are continually, ‘On the Neweastle and Carlisle road, prior to the 
plying between Westminster Bridge, Hungerford Mar- | railway, the whole number of persons the public coaches 
ket, Dyer’s Wharf, and the Surrey side of London | were licensed to carry in a week, was 343, or both 
Bridge—by which many thousand persons are with- | ways, 686; now the average daily number of passengers 
drawn every day from the omnibus traffic; while below | by the railway, for the whole length—viz. 47} miles— 
London - Bridge the number of passengers, by steam- | is 228, or 1596 in the week. 





vessels, down the Thames—also an introduction of re- | 
cent date—amounts to several millions in the year. 
‘We learn that each of the two Greenwich steam- 
packet companies carried last year, about 400,000 pas- 
sengers—that the Woolwich Old Company, calling at 
Greenwich, carried more than 100,000 Greenwich pas- 
sengers, besides 192,000 to Woolwich—and the New 
Woolwich Company carried nearly 100,000 passengers 
between Woolwich, Blackwall, and London Bridge. 
To these are to be added the many thousands who pass 
those places to Gravesend, Margate, Ramsgate, South- 
end, Dover, Herne Bay, &c. &c.; and above all the 
multitudes, greatly exceeded one million, who, during 
the last year, passed by the railway to Greenwich, 








‘The number of passengers on the Dundee and New- 
tyle line exceeds at this time 50,00 annually; the esti- 
mated number of persons who reper the same 
journey previous to the opening of the railway having 
been 4000. 

‘Previous to the opening of the railway between 
Liverpool and Manchester, there were about 400 pas- 
sengers per day, or 146,000 a-year, travelling between 
those places by coaches; whereas the present number 
by railway alone exceeds 500,000.’—p. 87. 

‘Jt appears, by a letter received from Peter Sinclair, 
Esq., treasurer and engineer, that on the Bolton, Leigh, 
and Kenyon lines, the number of passengers carried in 
six months, ending October 16th, 1838, amounted to 





or 
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between 50,000 and 60,000, or about 10,000 per month, 
although the rail-road has only superseded one stage- 
coach, which ran daily out and in, and four others 
which ran each one day in the week only. The traffic 
in goods has been considerable—amounting in mer- 
chandise to about 130 tons, and coal between 200 and 
300 tons daily.’—p. 99. 


The only existing rail-road in Ireland is but six 
miles in Jength. ‘fhe Commissioners report of it as 
tollows:— 

‘The Dublin and Kingstown railway has been in 
operation for three _ only. The prices are not 
lower than those of the ordinary road conveyances; and 
the line being a very short one, no considerable saving 
is effected in point of time; yet it has more traffic than 
ever was known to be on the high road, while the lat- 
ter is still frequented to a great extent, with carriages, 
horses, and foot passengers. ‘The owners of hackney 
ears, who had derived all their support from the inter- 
course between Dublin and Kingstown, and feared that 
they would be thrown out of bread by the railway, have 
actually experienced an improvement in their business 
—not all, indeed, being ages brn upon the same line 
as before—but finding the deficit amply made up by 
calls to places not directly in the line of railway, and 
in journeys and excursions to and from its several sta- 
tions.’—p. 89. 

‘From the opening of the railway, on the 17th of De- 
cember, 1834, to the Ist of March, 1836—a period of 
one year and seventy-three days—there were 31,890 
single journeys by trains, each trip 53 miles. The to- 
tal number of passengers conveyed was 1,247,800.’— 
p- 103. 

The Commissioners give the following account of 
the success of the Great Belgian Railway:— 

‘The number of persons who usually passed by the 
road between Brussels and Antwerp was 75,000 in the 
ear; but since the rail-road has been opened from the 
‘ormer place to Malines, it has increased to 500,000; 
and since it was carried all through to Antwerp, the 
number has exceeded a million. The opening of a 
branch from Malines to Termonde appears to have 
added 200,000 to the latter number: so that the passen- 
ger traffic of that rail-road, superseding a road traffic of 
only 75,000 persons, now amounts to 1,200,000.’— 
p- 87. 

In France, the railway from Paris to St. Germains, 
and a small portion of that which rans from Lyons to 
St. Etienne, are the only roads on which locomotive 
engines have beenestablished. Respecting the latter, 
we possess no account of its traffic; but as regards the 
former, it has been stated that the number of passen- 
gers who lately went on a Sunday by the rail-road 
from Paris to St. Cloud, according to the returns of 
the octroi officers, amounted to 13,955; and of those 
to St. Germains, 9,630. Those who stopped at the 
intermediate stations being added, it appears that the 
total number of persons conveyed by the two branches 
may be calcalated at 24,000 within twenty-four hours! 

In the United States of America, the locomotive 
power of steam on land has to a great extent been in- 
genionsly adapted to the peculiar circumstances which 


characterize that intelligent people, and that flourish- 
ing portion of the globe. 

The intense cold in winter of the northern districts 
of the United States—its splitting effect upon stone 
imbedded in the groaund—the scarcity in many places 
of that material—the superabundance of timber of pe- 
culiar qualities—ind the price of labour being more 
than double what it is in England, are all reasons for 
the substitution of wood fox stone in the construction 
of the American railways; besides whjeh, this tempo- 
rary, and consequently economical mode of operation, 
sis also better adapted than expensive permanent works 
to the political, as well as statistical, condition of the 
country. 

The irregular and astonishing manner in which a 
healthy young country not only annually increases in 
general wealth, but at the same time grows and expands 


in all its parts, makes it, even if it be undera fixed per- 


manent government, imprudent for a capitalist hastily to 
embark in any work constracted, as it is commonly 
termed in England, ‘to last for ever.’ Not only does 
immigration from the old world, the facility of pro- 
viding for children, and the immense elbow-toom for 
all, tend every where to ¢hicken the population in an 
astonishing degree, but, from its peculiar circumstances, 
the said population assumes a mercurial character—it 
is, in fact, so constantly shifting that in any given 
point it would be almost as unsafe to trust to its per- 
.manency, as it would be to build a substantial mansion 
ona moving quicksand. The opening of a road, the 
projection of a town, the elevation of a church, the 
formation of a harbour, the creation of a saw-mill, or 
even the establishment of a post-offie, trifling as such 
circumstances appear to us, tend to draw people, who 
with their young families are only hanging by a single 
anchor, from one part of a new country to another. In 
any great undertaking, therefore, in which such a com- 
munity may combine, immediate benefits and imme- 
diate profits are very naturally deemed of more im- 
portance than to seek for more permanent advantages 
which may never be realized; and if this be the feeling 
which exists in our own colonies under the protection 
of a fixed powerful government, it is easy to imagine 
how much more strongly it must act in the republican 
states of America, where every man, whatever be his 
polities, sees and practically feels that the ark of the 
society in which he lives, laws, securities, private en- 
gagements, public treaties, religion, morality, and all, 
float upon the uncertain will and irresistible passions 
of the multitude. 

Without discussing the merits or demerits of this 
state of society, we merely describe it because it ex- 
plains the sound arguments which, together with the 
engineering reasons we have given, induce reflecting 
men of capital in the United States to project their 





rail-roads on a temporary rather than on a permanent 
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foundation: an example which it would not be pradent 
for us to follow, seeing that in England the same ne- 
cessities do not exist. 

From the late accounts published by Mr. David Ste- 
phenson, it appears that there are already completed 
and in full operation in the United States fifty-seven 
railways, (on which the usual rate of travelling is fif- 
teen miles an hour,) whose aggregate length exceeds 
1600 miles, and that thirty-three others are in progress, 
which when completed will amount to 2800 miles. 
Besides these, there have been incorporated more than 
150 railway companies, many of which will very 
shortly be in action. 

The Commissioners annex to their Report the follow- 
ing statemert of the traffic on the Hudson and Mohawk 
Rail-road, for the years 1833 and 1834:— 


1833, passengers departing from 
Albany, Tet 59,599 

“ ditto from 
Schenectady, . ° 56,155 
115,754 

1834, passengers departing from 
bany, ° e 78,188 

6 ditto from 
Schenectady, . 65,290 
143,478 

Increase, 27,724. 


The enormous number of passengers who in Europe 
and America have, in consequence of the increased fa- 
cility in conveyance, been transported by railways, 
when viewed in the aggregate, is perfectly astonishing. 
The second report of the Railway Commissioners for 
Ireland contains, besides the quotations we have in- 
serted, some very valuable information on the subject. 

Although, as we have already admitted, the locomo- 
tive power of steam has not made so extensive a pro- 
gress on the terrestrial as on the aqueous surface of the 
globe, our readers will nevertheless have remarked 
that wherever the rail-road has been tried, the experi- 
ment, in point of science, has been eminently success- 
ful. In France, as well as in Belgium, in Prussia, in 
England, Ireland and America, in climates dry, humid, 
extremely hot, as well as extremely cold, whether con- 
structed on stone blocks or wooden sleepers, on a per- 
manent or on a temporary plan, the career of the loco- 
motive engine has been triumphant; and with these 
unqvestioned facts before the mind, if the rail-road be 
considered in conjunction with its twin brother the 
steamer, it is impossible to deny the awful truth that 
a new gigantic power has been created by which the 
human family will, whether for good or evil, hencefor- 
ward be made to mingle together with a facility, and 
to migrate with a velocity, which it may truly be said 
it had never entered into the heart of our ancestors to 
imagine or conceive. 

Ill. What will be the ultimate result?—What will 





be the advantages and disadvantages to mankind of 
this new power, we submit that is impossible for 
philosophy accurately to define, for the simple reason 
that the power in question is undetermined. 

When Archimedes in his study had calculated, Ist, 
the quantity of power he possessed, and 2nd, the 
weight of the world, he did not fear to declare that 
with sufficient lever and fulerum he could move the 
globe; he would not however have said this had the 
amount of his power been, as is termed in mathematics, 
an unknown quantity. In this latter predicament we 
stand; for though we see the existence of our new- 
born power, we have yet to learn what is its real 
strength. 

Mr. Booth, (secretary to the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railway Company,) whose very sensible letter to 
the Irish Railway Commissioners has been inserted in 
the appendix to their report, observes that a speed of 
thirty miles an hour, with the luxury of the smoothest 
motion which springs and cushions can afford, is eon- 
sidered by many as merely our starting point. We 
ourselves humbly believe that that rate will ere long 
be doubled; and if travellers can fly backwards and 
forwards at the rate of sixty miles, one can hardly say 
why infinitely lighter engines (on the tooth and pinion 
system for instance) might not, with larger driving- 
wheels, travel on this iron orbit at the rate of 100 miles 
an hour; for, to return to the old argument, an accident 
at that pace could hardly do a passenger more mis- 
chief than at the rate to which we are already accuse 
tomed. 

It will be evident that the first effect of this increas- 
ing series is the gradual annihilation, approaching 
almost to the final extinction, of that space and of those 
distances which have hitherto been supposed unalter- 
ably to separate the various nations of the globe; and 
that in proportion as this shall be effected, the centralisa- 
tion, whether for weal or woe, of the human family, 
must be accomplished. For instance, supposing that 
rail-roads, even at our present simmering rate of travel- 
ling, were to be suddenly established all over Eng- 
land, the whole population of the country would, 
speaking metaphorically, at once advance en masse, 
and place their chairs nearer to the fireside of their 
metropolis by two-thirds of the time which ndw sepa- 
rates them from it; they would also sit nearer to one 
another by two-thirds of the time which now respec- 
tively alienates them. If the rate were to be again 
sufficiently accelerated, this process would be repeated; 
our harbours, our dock-yards, our towns, the whole of 
our rural population, would again not only draw nearer 
to each other by two-thirds, but all would proportion- 
ally approach the national hearth. As distances were 
thus annihilated, the surface of our country would, as 
it were, shrivel in size until it became not much bigger 





than one immense city, and yet by a sort of miracle, 
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every man’s field would be found not only where it al-| are in the dark, so it would not be difficult to conjure 
ways was, but as /arge as ever it was! up in this new region apparitions of a ghastly and ter- 
This magic process would be as applicable to all rific figure. We entertain, however, a firm reliance 
other countries as to our own. In Germany, for in-| that so great a power as steam would not have been let 
stance, where from time out of mind, men as well as | loose upon us but for our advantage. When a congre- 
mile-posts have been reared up under the idea that a! gation of cannon balls of various sizes, each covered 
league and an hour are synonymous,” if rail-roads at | not only with mud and dirt of different countries, but 
the rate of thirty miles an hour, were suddenly to be| with the rust and scorie which are common to all, are 
established, the small family of one hour (efne stunde) | shut up, and made very quickly to revolve together in 
men, who now live not exceeding sixty minutes from | a large hollow iron-lined cylinder, the operation, 
their metropolis, or from any great city, or from one | though rade, rough, and productive of no little noise 
another, would suddenly be fraternally increased by | and internal confusion, invariably ends by their quietly 
the two-hour, three-hour, and four-hour men, with | coming forth to the world clean as from the hands of 
whom they had been but very distantly connected; in| the founder. It is impossible to deny that man is ca- 
short, circles being to each other as the squares of their| pable of being polished by a similar process, and 
diameters, the one-hour area would, as a hen gathers | though the prescription may or may not be agreeable, 
her chickens, collect within its circumference all the | yet we own there is nothing we hold dear in our insti- 
men and all the mile-posts of sixteen times its original | tutions that we should tremble to see subjected to that 
space. state of the world in which it has been prophesied by 
While this Birnham-wood-coming-to-Dunsinane pro- | Daniel, that ‘men shall run to and fro and knowledge 
cess was gradually congregating the population of | shall increase.” 
each particular country on earth into a national family,; The disadvantages we notoriously labour under from 





our steamers, by the same process, would unite into 
one huge society all the nations of the globe. 

Since the brown leaves, now rustling on the ground, 
burst into verdant existence, we have seen the power 
of steam suddenly dry up the great Atlantic ocean to 
less than half its breadth, and thus, to the British as 
well as to the American merchant, who for the advan- 
é@age of communicating with each other have hitherto | 
paid to Neptune his customary charge of thirty-five | 
days passage, Science has proclaimed, ‘For thirty-five, | 
write sixieen!’ Our communication with India has re- 
ceived the same blessing. The Indian ocean is not 
only infinitely smaller than it used to be, but the Indian 
mail, under the guidance of steam, has been granted 





national ignorance no one can be more anxious to see 
removed than ourselves, and as we believe nothing can 
be more true than that a people will never accept the 
advantages of experience until they have purchased 
them for themselves, at their full cost, we hail rather 
than apprehend that salutary intercourse with our fel- 
low creatures which the power of steam is about to in- 
troduce. 

- Those even who have written on dress and finery 
have not failed to remark that, though the inhabitants 
of our great empire all eventually adopt the same cos- 
tume, yet the fashion travels but slowly in proportion 
to the rate of those who wear it. 

In like manner the evidence of indviduals from 


almost a miraculous passage through the waters of the | abroad has always been dully received, whenever they 
Red Sea. The Mediterranean, which is now only al have offered us gratuitously any traths which the public 
week from us, has before our eyes shrunk into a lake; | had not yet dearly purchased for themselves: for in- 
our British and Irish channels are scarcely broader | stance, when this country, cheered on by its cleverest 


than the old Frith of Forth: the Rhine, the Danube, 


the Thames, the Medway, the Severn, the Shannon, | 
the Hudson, the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Ganges, | 


| minister, undertook from sheer ignorance, in the bub- 
ble year 1825, not only to lend money by millions to 
Lilliputian states in South America, whose position the 


&c., have contracted their streams to infinitely less public was ignorant of, and whose hard names the Jew 
than half their lengths and breadths, and the great, on the Stock Exchange could not even pronounce— 
lakes of the world are rapidly drying into ponds! /but also to throw broad-cast upon mines millions, 

The ideas which rush into the mind when it attempts which the natives with open laughter at our folly were 
to contemplate this astonishing congregation of the! preparing by every species of imposition to collect—if 
human race, are so vast and overpowering, that it is| the power of steam had existed, sufficient evidence 
almost impossibleto think of the future but as an un-| would have reached us to have warned our capitalists 


discovered country totally beyond our ken; and as 
children feel disposed to be frightened whenever they 

* In some parts of Germany distances are expressed by 
the number of pipes which it has invariably taken men 
tosmoke in going from place to place,—thus the midwife 
is said to live ‘two pipes off,’ the doctor ‘three pipes,’ and 


80 On. 


of the breakers there were a-head, and we should thus 
| not have been kept in ignorance of the danger until it 
was at last announced in the Gazette that—(the shares 
‘having been successfully transferred to the poor widow 
and the orphan) the speculations one after another had 


| foundered upon the rocks. 
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Again, from the United States of America how 
many of our travellers, one after another, have return- 
ed to us heavily laden with the important intelligence 
that the great republican experiment which has been 
trying there has already turned out a complete failure! 

Although democratic institutions answered more 
admirably in America, so long as all men there were 
as they professed to be really equal, yet, so soon as 
they became not equa/, or in other words, as soon as 
industry, intelligence, and honesty, by amassing and 
bequeathing hard-earned wealth, divided society into 
the same two very unequal compartments, which are 
indigenous to every eountry on the globe, namely, the 
small portion who have made their fortunes, and the 


very large portion who have their fortunes to make, it | 


was discovered that the fine sounding theory of the 
‘rights of philosophers’ was practically incompatible 
with good government, the real definition of which is 
the art or mystery of protecting the honestly earned 
property of the Yew from the rapacious plunder of the 
many. 

Although men of property and intelligence, in the 
great cities of the United States, do not dare openly to 
utter a word of complaint against their tyrannical mas- 
ters, the people, (a considerable proportion of whom 
in New York are our hard-hitting Irish labourers, ) yet 
in talking of the said ‘people’ they do not hesitate in 


‘private to acknowledge to any intelligent English tra- 


veller that they are afraid publicly either to write their 
sentiments or to speak their mind—that their property 
is insecure—that they cannot luxariously spend it as 
they like, or bequeath it inany way contrary to the mode 
approved of by the ‘people;’ for though their bequest 
might be perfectly legal, yet, that the jury would be 
sure to overrule it, as has’ been customary in snch 
cases, by a verdict of ‘insanity!’* 

Soffering under this tyranny it is quite easy to per- 
ceive that they look with secret admiration and envy 
on those noble British igstitutions which openly pro- 
tect the property of the few from the Briarean fingers 
of the many, by boldly promulgating that the revered 
laws of the land are stronger than either the passions 
or the will of the people. They see that under this 
system no man in England is afraid to write or speak 
his mind—that property may be spent or bequeathed 
as its owner chooses—that neither the British judge 
nor the British jury fear anything but the guilt of in- 
justice—that, strange to say, the bowie knife is un- 
known throughout the British empire—and, after all, 
that if this admirable British Constitution were to be 
broken to pieces, and its power distributed among the 
population—though an immense sacred fabric would 
have been levelled to the dust—the particle of it which 
each farmer, yeoman, manufacturer, merchant, inde- 
pendent private gentleman, and nobleman would, in 
{*! Ed. Mus.] 
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lien of all his property, receive as his share, when 
placed in his hand, would be utterly valueless to him, 
and without the assistance of a microscope would ab- 
solutely be almost imperceptible. 

This is the evidence which the few of our travellers 
who have visited America have consecutively described 
to us in vain; but the corroborative facts are too large 
for any private individual to bring over. By practical 
men it has long been lamented that heavy truths sink 
in crossing the Atlantic; and even if it were not so, jhe 
cargo we allude to is, alas! considered contraband by 
our government, and as such must not be landed. 

Again, if we look to Ireland, the mismanagement of 
which has been notorious, we find ourselves, by all 
practical men, constantly taunted with our ignorance 
of that country. We do not allude to the opinions of 
the party opposed to the present administration; but 
we will take the deliberate verdict of their own ser- 
vants, selectgd and appointed by themselves. 

The Railway Commissioners for Ireland, in their 
second report, addressed ‘to the Queen’s most Excel- 
lent Majesty,’ and ‘by command of her Majesty pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament,’ after minutely 
examining the moral, statistical, and political state of 
the country, boldly address her Majesty as follows 
(see page 92):— 

‘Ireland, though for years past a subject of anxious at- 
tention and discussion in public, is REALLY VERY LITTLE 
KNOWN TO THE British PEOPLE; and the disadvantage to 
both countries, arising from that circumstance, is much 
greater than is generally supposed.’ 

Again, let us for one moment look to the population 
of the British North American colonies, who, except- 
ing.a French faction in Lower Canada, have, at the 
point of the bayonet, lately indignantly driven from 
their land, in every direction, those American sympa- 
thisers who volunteered to obtain for them what anar- 
chists presumptuously call ‘the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number,’ or, in other words, a purely de- 
mocratical system of government. 

The filial attachments of these colonists to their 
mother-country has, in a moral point of view, been as 
deeply affecting, as their reverence for British institu- 
tions and their loyalty to the British throne have in- 
disputably been proved; and yet with a debt of eight 
hundred millions, ingurred in resisting republicanism 
in Europe, staring us in the face, have we not, under 
a species of political inconsistency, amounting almost 
to insanity, done everything in our power to entice the 
British population of our North American @olonies in- 
geniously to furnish us with anything like the shadow 
of an excuse for declaring that concessions to demo- 
cracy in America are unavoidable, and that ‘as liberal 
men,’ we ought not to withhold them? Under this in- 
fatuation, have we not pulled down, one after another, 
every public servant who in any of these colonies has 
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dared to stand against our suicidal policy? Have we 
not driven the loyal British population of the Canadas 
to despair, and almost to desperation, by the cruel sys- 
tematic preferment above them of noterious traitors? 

By plain honest men, can language be concocted 
stronger than the following extract from the last two 
printed reports of the Legislative Council and of the 
House of Assembly of Upper Canada on this sub- 
ject!— 

‘Let any one,’ it is indignantly observed by these 
brave loyal senators, ‘who will.submit to the disgust- 
ing drudgery, read through the ninety-two resolutions 
passed by the Assembly of Lower Canada; let him then 
consider that the known and avowed author of these 
resolutions was taken from the Assembly by my Lord 
Gosford, and placed, reeking, upon the bench of the 
highest court in the colony—there to administer justice 


in the name of the King of England; let him then ima- 


the wholesale robberies committed by citizens of the 
United States on Canadian property—instead of arrest- 
ing these proceedings by paternally telling our Ame- 
rican progeny that as civilized men they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves, his lordship felt himself con- 
strained not only, excluding the well-tried loyal inha- 
bitants, to appoint to his council certain strange gen- 
tlemen, who shall for the present be nameless, but 
openly to show the most marked attention to thé Ame- 
rican sympathisers whom he publicly feasted, for the 
almost avowed object of promulgating to the North 
' American colonies that her Majesty’s representative 
| belonged to no party, and that, as*Napoleon said of the 
| Bourbons, ‘Ils n’ont rien appris et tout oublié,’ so the 


| Maitland, it appears by the public journals that he left 
| Amherstburg at midnight with five companies, two guns, 
and thirty of the Canada militia to attack the invaders. 

After marching twenty miles across the ice, his little 





gine some one of the many poor deluded wretches who | 
have been lately taken in arms against their sovereign, | force reached the island at daybreak, and two companies 
brought before this judge to answer forgpe treason;— | under Captain Brown having been detached to the Ame- 
Why should he not say boldly to the author of the | rican end of the island to cut off their’ retreat, Colonel 


ninety-two resolutions, “Show me what I have done that | Maitland with his three companies and thirty militia- 
/men advanced upon the enemy, who were in the bush. 


| Although the organized American forceconsisted of 500 
| men, they retreated before Colonel Maitland, and being 
| well acquainted with the paths through the wood, they 
| completely escaped from him, and came in sight of Cap- 
‘tain Brown’s detachment, who were formed on the ice, 
| about 100 yards trom the island. Instead of rushing for- 
wards toannihilate this little force, the Amerjcans avail- 
| ed themselves of the broken ice on the edge of the lake, 
| deliberately laid down behind it, and then opened 2 fire 
| upon the British, which was, of course, ineffectually re- 
jturned. Captain Brown’s men fell in all directions, and 
had his decision vacillated for a moment, his force would 
have been so weakened, that these American ‘precursors’ 
would at once have rushed forwards and despatched the 
| remainder. 
Under these desperate circumstances, Captain Brown, 
| instead of attempting to conciliate, most nobly gave or- 
| ders to his men to charge, which with three cheers they 
| no sooner obeyed, than the Americans rose en masse to 
receive them, their colonel exclaiming ‘Charge and be 
| d—d to you!’—which elegant words were scarcely utter- 
ed before a musket-bullet passed through his forehead. 
The British continued to advance until they drove be- 
| fore them the whole America force, who, although the 
| had the bush to retire to, deserted their flag, on whic 
their co- 
lonel, their major, and two of their captains dead on the 
field, never rallied for a moment. 

n this affray thirty of our gallant fellows fell; and 
though we know that it is not deemed ‘liberal’ in politics 
to mourn over the untimely murder of British soldiers 
| when they oppose republican institutions, yet we may be 

| permitted to quote the following afrating passage from 

Colonel Maitland’s despatch:—‘I sincerely regret the loss 
| of so many brave soldiers, and I feel it the more when I 
| reflect that they did not fall before an honourable enemy, 
but under the fire of a desperate gang of murderers and 
marauders.’ 

It was in consequence of this feeling, which. was ar- 
dently responded to by the Canada militia, that when Lord 
Durham not only publicly entertained the American 
sympathisers at Niagara, but nearly opposite Navy Island 
openly proposed, before Brock’s monument, and in pre- 
sence of the Canada militia, the health of the President 
of the United States, murmurs we have been credibly 
informed, were heard—such murmurs as we must de- 


cline to repeat. 


you did nol incite and apvist and ENCOURAGE me to 
If Lam guilty of treason—a crime in which all that are 
concerned are principals—how can you be less so, who 
urged me to the act?”’” 

And, lastly, after this solemn appeal had- been 
made to her Majesty and to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, afd to both Houses of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, was it not astonishing—was it not heart-break- 
ing—and, in sorrow rather than in anger, we add, 
was it not degrading to the British name that when 
the eyes of the civilized world were fixed upon 
us, my Lord Durham should be sent from the mother- 
country to the Canadas, with orders to continue to be, 
in spite of this unanswerable language, what is called 
liberal? And that, accordingly, under these fatal or- 
ders, his lordship instead of placing himself at once 
at the head of those who last winter with arms in their 
hands gallantly maintained in practice the loyal theory 
of their whole lives—instead of openly discountenancing 
the rebél faction who had barbarously murdered Co- 
lonel Moodie and Lieutenant Weir—instead of an- 
nouncing in calm dignified language the Queen's dis- 
approbation at the conduct of our American allies for 
having in their attack on her Majesty's island of Point 
Pelée shot down thirty of our gallant soldiers of the 
32nd Regiment*— instead of expressing indignation at 

* Among the most infamous depredations committed 
last winter upon the Queen’s unoffending loyal Canadian 
subjects, was the attack upon the British Island of Point 
Pelée by an organized body of about 500 Americans, 


who, regularly officered, and generally arméd with their 
own governmént muskets, only drove from her Ma- 


jesty’s island into the United States all the horses and 
. cattle they could collect, but grossly maltreated the inha- 
bitants, all of whom who had anything worth plunder- 
ing were, just as it will be in England, voted to be To- 
ries, and robbed accordingly. 
Intelligence of this invasion and occupation of her 
Majesty's island having reached the Honourable Colonel 
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| was inscribed the word ‘Liberty,’ and leavin 
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policy of the mother-country continued to deem it ‘/i- 
beral,’ to see no distinction whatever between the loy- 
al, the disloyal, and our perfidious foreign invaders? 

His lordship then made his brief summer’s tour 
amidst the acclamations of a brave and loyal people, 
and the hour of his sudden retirement having arrived, 
he boldly censured the judicial conduct of all former 
rulers, and then frankly acknowledged to the free po- 
pulation of our North American colonies, that though 
he had only seen the summer-side of the Canadas, he 
was enabled to declare, (just as the Railway Commis- 
sioners had simultaneously declared to her Majesty 
respecting Ireland,) that when he left London he knew 
but little of the subject of his mission, and that the 
people in England knew still less! 

The reason why my Lord Durham, when he left 
England, ‘knew but little of our North American co- 
lonies,’—the reason why his Lordship feared to select 
as his council men distinguished not only for staunch, 
well-tried attachment to the British coustitution, but 
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| which, since the last peace, has taken place in the 
|manners of our countrymen, who, within these few 
| years only, have left off hard drinking, attending prize- 
fights, bull-baits, wearing Belcher neck-cloths, affect- 
ing to dress, nod, spit, and meet each other like stage- 
coachmen, &c. &c. &c.—they may calculate for them- 
selves the aggregate advantages which the whole world 
| will derive when, by the power of steam, every nation is 
enabled to see, without flattery, its own faults elearly 
reflected in its neighbour’s mirror. 

Among the various problems of minor importance 
which have arisen from a consideration of the general 
| results of railroads, it is constantly asked—in what 
manner will they affect our metropolis? There are many 
| who argue that the facility with which people who are 
‘now immured in London will be enabled to get into 
the country must have the effect of diminishing the 
population of the metropolis, We must, however, ac- 
knowledge that we differ from this opinion. 
| As travelling has been found by the Irish Rail-road 






for unalterable hatred of Republican institutions,—the | Commissioners invariably to increase in proportion to 
reason why his lordship (like the good-natured man in | the facility with which it can be effected, it would fol- 
the fable, who endeavoured to please everybody) pub- | low, that so many rail-roads, converging upon London 
licly fed our American assailants with warm, savoury |as a centre, must, at all events, daily bring thither 
soup,—and finally, the reasons why people in England, | large crowds of passengers; besides which the rail- 


at this moment, ‘know still less’ of our colonies than 
even Lord Durham did on landing at Quebec, are the 
identical reasons we have already given for our national 
ignorance of the fatal results of democracy as they are 
already staringly exemplified in the United States. 

The facts are too heavy for individuals to bring 
across the waves of the Atlantic, and, as in certain 
trials, the testimony of the single witness is insuffi- 
cient for conviction. 

Under these appalling circumstances, if it be asked 
by what means, under Heaven, then, can these real 
truths be imported to this country, we unhesitatingly 
reply—by the magic power of steam! The communi- 
cation it has lately opened with America, will, un- 
doubted|ly, dissipate the ignorance which my Lord Dur- 
ham has so manfully acknowledged, and our farmers, 
yeomen, manufacturers—all our fellow subjects who 
by honesty and industry have amassed little fortunes 
—will (thanks to the Great Western, the Royal Wil- 


roads would import provisions in such quantities that 
their price would inevitably fall. On looking at those 
statistical tables which show the prices of provisions 
all over the United Kingdom, it is very curious to ob- 
serve with what exactness these prices decline on the 
different roads, in proportion to the distance from the 
capital—so that, if a man with these tables in his pock- 
_et were to fal! from the clouds upon any given road, 
| by simply asking the first person he met to tell him 
the price of butter, for instance, and by then looking 
at his tables, he would be able to determine very nearly 
his precise distance from the metropolis. Now, when 
London, instead ef being supplied with expensive milk, 
fruits, and vegetables, produced on land and gardens 
|of an exorbitant rent, can be readily furnished with 
these articles from a distance—when bullocks, instead 
of being driven at great expense, ‘larding the lean 
earth’ as they proceed, can be killed 100 or 200 miles 
| off, and be thus despatched to, instead of in, the me- 


liam, and the British Queen!) soon perceive that there | tropolis—and when all sorts of provisions ean be for- 
is nothing really ‘/iberal’ in being bullied by our farm- | warded thither with equal facility, it must, we con- 
servants, labourers, and mechanics—in short, they will | ceive, follow that the prices of these commodities will 
be brought into contact with republican institutions, | be more equally adjusted throughout the country than 
and then judge for themselves. ‘This is all we desire | they hitherto have been. London must thus become 
—we most ardently seek the comparison, and await a place of much cheaper residence, and we think there 
the country’s verdict without the slightest apprehen- | can be no doubt that, in proportion as the objections to 
sion of the result. | living in it are removed, its population must increase. 

We might offer many other instances of the general | When a powder-magazine by exploding creates a va- 
advantages which society is likely to derive from the | cuum in the atmosphere, the windows of the adjacent 
application of this new-born power of steam, ‘ut if our | houses are not, as most people would be led to expect, 
readers will only reflect on the immense improvement | forced inwards, but the air within their rooms breaks 
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the glass outwards in rushing to restore the equilibri- 
um of the atmosphere. On similar principles, the po- 
pulation of the country will, we conceive, rush towards 
the London markets, whenever by any commercial con- 
vulsion the price of provisions is suddenly lowered; 
and thus will the effect of the rail-roads upon the me- 
tropolis be, we conceive, centripetal, and not, as has 
been supposed by many, centrifugal. 

It is true that the twenty minutes, thirty minutes, 
and sixty minutes city-men (we mean those gentlemen 
whose affluent fortunes allow them now to live those 
periods of time from the metropolis) will, instead of 
residing at Hackney, Putney, and other such retreats, 
rush away to Maidenhead, Watford, and places from 
ten to thirty miles from London; but the number of 
these will not only comparatively be few, brt the 
houses they abandon, falling in rent, will attract a new 
description of men—-besides which, as, where a man’s 
treasure is there is generally his heart, so, wherever 
these gentlemen may sleep they will still bond fide be 
actual inhabitants of the metropolis; indeed, instead of 
deserting the metropolis, it may be justly said they will 
earry it with them, and that the real limits of London 
will become, as indeed they now are, that radius to 
which its population can at night conveniently retire 
to their pillows. 

If our object was to advocate the rail-road and steam- 
boat system, we should now conclude our imperfect 
observations, but, as our sole desire is to bring the 
important subject fairly before the consideration of our 
readers, it is necessary that, in the words of Portia, 
we should say, ‘Tarry a little, there is something yet!” 

‘Your lordship will observe,’ (wrote the Dake of 
Wellington in his celebrated despatch from the field 
of Waterloo,) ‘that such a desperate action could not 
be fought, and such advantages gained, without great 
loss, and I am sorry to add that our’s has been im- 
mense.’ In science, as in warfare, victories, however 
brilliant they may appear to the public, invariably 
Jeave behind them anguish and misery which even the 
flourish of the trumpets cannot conceal from our ears. 
The invention of any new machinery in our manufac- 
tories has always, more or less, been productive of 
such results, but the power of steam is about to pro- 
duce effects which it is not only painful but absolutely 
fearful tocontemplate. The wooden walls of old Eng- 
land (we mean our navy as it floated in the days of Nel- 
son) do not afford the same protection to our island, since 
the invention of vessels which, against wind and tide, 
and especially in calm weather, can penetrate our fogs 
for the purpose of invasion. Our insalar defence, which 
during the reign of Napoleon amounted, in round nom- 
bers, precively to the quantum of difficulty that then ex- 
isted in a fleet’s crossing the British Channel, has of 
course been suddenly weakened exactly in the same ra- 
tie as thatdifficulty has been immensely diminished; and 
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| when we recall to mind with what confidence we have 
been accustomed to icok to the British navy for de- 
fence, itis melancholy to reflect that men-of-war whose 
names in letters brighter than gold are most gloriously 
recorded in the naval annals of our country, might now, 
in a dead calm, hear the cannon of our assailants— 
without the power of pouring into them in return Bri- 
tish broadsides, in the old boatswain’s phraseology, ‘as 
hot as they could suck em.’ We shall of course, be 
driven, indeed we have much too long neglected, to 
make the construction and application of the steam- 
engine one of the principal subjects of examination in 
the promotion of our rising generation of naval officers; 
—and we have no doubt, if the Lords of the Admiralty 
| will but require and encourage them to do so, they will 
‘eventually display and maintain in the new science 
the ability and character which distinguished their pre- 
decessors in the old. Still, however, the maritime 
defences of the country must be weakened, and we 
own, accustomed as our brave sailors have been to the 
pure fresh breezes of the ocean, it is with a painful 
sensation that we read in Captain Austin’s report upon 
a steam-sloop (as published by the Irish Railway 
Commissioners), ‘that there has been taken from the 
Medea’s flues, after a week’s steaming, sixty bushels 
of soot!” 

On shore not only will the merry face of old Eng- 
land be seared and furrowed by railways, resembling 
the straight crossbarred lines tatooed across the coun- 
tenance of a New Zealander, but some of our noblest 
establishments have already received what may almost 
be termed their sentence of death. 

The first among these is our mail-coach establish- 
ment, so long our just pride, and still the admiration 
and wonder of all other countries. ‘Those well-built 
carriages which have hitherto with unerring accuracy 
conveyed our cc«respondence to the remotest points of 
the United Kingdom—those skilful coachmen, who 
against all weathers and in all seasons, have with 
rarely an exception kept their respective times—those 
guards who with unpretended courage have faithfally 
| protected the commercial treasure committed to their 

charge, must, it is foreseen, be soon cast aside. Our 
| immense stage system, with aJl its coaches, coachmen, 
| horses, and horsekeepers, is nearly also on its last 
ilegs. Our posting system, with its expensive hotels, 
/ built at convenient sleeping-places, by enterprising 
| people for the comfort and luxury of travellers, post- 
houses, post-horses, and postilions, is, we apprehend, 
in nearly equal danger. Our public roads, as well as 
our private roads, have scarcely, at an enormous ex- 
pense, been brought to a state of perfection, when it is 
notified to us that the M‘Adam system has been sup- 
planted by a new power which, by attfaction, is to 
leave it deserted. It is estimated that there are about 
20,000 commercial travellers—this intelligent body of 
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from London to Leith and Aberdeen by smacks, which, 
at great expense, had been fitted up for public convey- 
ance, is already superseded by the power of steam; and 
those noble American packets, so beautifully built, so 
liberally provided, and so ably navigated, are now 
about to make way for steamers, in the building of 
which the Bristol, Liverpool, and New York mer- 
chants are all emulously combined against the ‘old 
liner,’ that faithful and veteran servant who has bhither- 
to in all weathers transacted their business with credit 
and success. 

IV. We will now proceed to endeavour to apply the 
whole of the foregoing general observations on the 
power, progress, and probable effects of steam, to a 
useful and practical result. 

Civilization has never been granted an opportunity 
of suddenly making such an immense step, or rather 
such an incalculable stride as is now offered; but it is 
humiliating to reflect how little apprehension we have 
shown for the heavenly gift which has been imparted 
to us—how strongly our conduct respecting it exem- 
plifies the observation, ‘Nescis, mi fili, quantula sa- 
pientid gubernatur mundus!’ 

In private life a man would be considered almost 
insane who should begin to build for himself a house be- 
fore he had settled upon its plan, but we have scarcely 
become acquainted with the locomotive power of steam 
on land, than we have at once jamped upon its bare 
back, riding it rough-shod in all directions before the 
breadth of the rails has been determined, or before we 
have settled, or even considered, upon what scientific 
principles these immense new works ought to be con- 
structed. 

In order to form some sort of notion of the responsi- 
bility which we are thus taking on ua, let us for a mo- 
ment, by multiplying the work in a single rail-road by 
the number which are to be constructed, roughly esti- 
mate the quantum of expense which either has been 
or is about to be incurred. Mr. David Stephenson 
says— 

‘The Americans now number among their taany won- 
derful artificial lines of communication a mountain rail- 
way, which in boldness of design and difficulty of exe- 
cution, I can compare to no modern work I have ever 
seen, excepting perhaps the passes of the Simplon and 
Mont Cenis, but even these remarkable passes, viewed 
as engineering works, did not strike me as being more 
wonderful than the Alleghany railway in the United 
States.’ 

Mr. Lecount, civil engineer, speaking of an under- 
taking to which he has from the first been profession- 
ally connected, writes as follows:— 

‘The London and Birmingham Railway is unques- 
tionably the greatest public work ever executed, either 
in ancient or modern times. If we estimate its import- 
ance by the labour alone which has been expended on 





men will be considerably injured. The communicaticn | it, perhaps the Great Chinese Wall might compete with 
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it, but when we consider the immense outlay of capital 
which it has required,—the great and varied talents 
which have been in a constant state of requisition dur- 
ing the whole of its progress,—together with the un- 
precedented engineering difficulties, which we are hap- 
py to say are now overcome;—the gigantic work of the 
Chinese sinks totally into the shade. 

‘It may be amusing to some readers, who are unac- 
quainted with the magnitude of such an undertaking as 
the London and Birmingham Railway, if we give one 
or two illustrations of the above assertion. The great 
Pyramid of Egypt, that stupendous monument which 
seems likely to exist to the end of all time, will afford 
a comparison. 

‘After making the necessary allowances for the foun- 
dations, galleries, &c., and reducing the whole to one 
uniform denomination, it will be found that the labour 
expended on the great Pyramid was equivalent to lift- 
ing fifteen thousand seven hundred and thirty-three mil- 
lion cubic feet of stone one foot high. This labour was 
performed, according to Diodorus Siculus, by three 
thousand men, and it required for its execution twenty 
years. 

‘If we reduce in the same manner the labour expended 
in constructing the London and Birmingham Railway 
to one common denomination, the result is twenty-five 
thousand million cubic feet of material (reduced to the 
same weight as that used in constructing the Pyramid) 
lifted one foot high in the construction of the Pyramid; 
yet this immense undertaking has been performed by 
about twenty thousand men in less than five years. 

‘From the above calcuiation have been omitted all 
the tunnelling, culverts, drains, ballasting, and fencing, 
and all the heavy work at the various stations, and also 
the labour expended on engines, carriages, wagons, &c.; 
these are set off against the labour of drawing the ma- 
terials of the Pyramid from the quarries to the spot 
where they were to be used—a much larger allowance 
than is necessary. 

‘As another means of comparison, Jet us take the cost 
of the-railway and turn itinto pence, and allowing each 
penny to be one inch and thirty-four hundredths wide, 
it will be found that these pence laid together so that 
they all touch would more than form acontinuous band 
round the earth at the equator. 

‘As a third mode of viewing the magnitude of this 
work, let us take the circuinference of the earth in ronnd 
numbers at one hundred and thirty million feet. Then 
as there are about four hundred and thirty million cubic 
feet of earth to be moved in the Railway, we see that 
this quantity of material alone, without looking to any 
thing else, would, if spread in a band one foot high and 
one foot broad, more than three times encompass the 
earth at the equator. 


We have lying before us descriptions more or less 
inflated of the Liverpool and Birmingham, of the Great 
Western, of the Brussels and Antwerp railways, &c., 
&c., &c., bat the two sketches we have just given will 
probably be deemed sufficient as multiplicands, and 
with these before the reader we will proceed to show 
by what immense figures they are about to be multi- 
plied. 

In the United States, we have already stated, that 





there were, in the year 1837, no less than fifty-seven 
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gregate length amounted to upwards of 1,600 miles; 
that thirty-three railways were in progress, which, | 
when completed, would amount to 2,800 milea; and | 
that, in addition to this, upwards of one hundred and 
fifty railway companies had been incorporated. 

In Great Britain, the Irish Railway Commissioners 
state, that the amount of capital authorized to be raised 
for making railways, under acts passed in 1833, 1834, 
1835, and 1836, was 29,000,000/. ‘The estimate for 
those for which bills were petitioned in 1837 was very 
near 31,000,000/. In France, the government, on the 
15th of February, 1838, proposed, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, bills for a general system of rail-roads, 
which was to extend, in aggregate length, to the enor- 
mous distance of 1,100 leagues of railway, without | 
reckoning the branch roads. The estimated expense 
amounted to 40,000,000/. sterling; the railways to be 
constructed on the English system—as adopted on the | 





lines from Liverpool to Manchester; Birmingham to 
Manchester; London to Birmingham; and the Great 
Western Railway. In Belgium, it is proposed to | 
throw a net-work of rail-roads over the whole surface | 
of the country; and vast projects are in contemplation | 
in Holland, Prussia, and in various other countries in 
Europe. 

In this enormous new undertaking, which is to com- 
press the world quite as much as, by a novel applica- 
tion of power, we compress our hay and cotton for ex- 
portation, it cannot, we conceive, be denied, that the 
British nation, whether for good or for evil, is pre-emi- 
nently leading the way. 

We do not mean, by this observation, to withhold 
from the Americans the well-earned applause due to 
them for the activity and enterprise which in their 
rail-;oad undertakings have distinguished that shrewd 
and industrious people; but we have already shown 
that their rail-road system is one adapted only to their 
own peculiar political situation, and that, between their 
course and ours, there exists the same important differ- 
ence as between field and permanent fortification; and 
as it is our permanent, and not their temporary sys- 
tem, which is adapted to Europe, it would be with 
pride, if we could record that we were ably, or even 
to the best of our ability, performing the duties of the 
high station which we have been called upon before 
the world to occupy. 

It is, however, with feelings of humiliation and re- 
gret, we must acknowledge, that we have failed to re- 
ceive the new power which has lately visited the earth 
with the attention due to its importance. If an illus- 
trious stranger had landed on our shores, considerable 
expenses would have been incurred, and deliberate ar- 
rangements would have been made to have imparted 
to our guest the honours suited to his rank—but this 
great mechanical power which, without metaphor, we 
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railways completed and in full operation, whose ag- | 
|nently to reside with us on earth, has been most cul- 


may say has lately descended from Heaven perma- 


pably neglected. Against prejudice and ignorance it 
was at first left to contend, unassisted and unattended; 
and even when, having trampled both these enemies 
under its feet, it was seen in all directions moving tri- 
umphantly among us, by the legislature as well as by 
the government it was suffered for a considerable time 
to exist totally unnoticed. 

If we be gravely asked, before the world, upon what 
system and upon what principles the various English 
rail-road bills have passed into laws, with shame we 
have to confess that neither system nor principle has 
been considered. In the animal frame, Nature has not 
only, by great arteries, projected from the heart to 
every part of the body, however remote, nourishment 
exactly proportionate to its support, but, by astonish- 
ing foresight and reflection, she has placed these arte- 
ries in sheltered situations, in which they are admira- 
bly protected from outward accidents—the good of 
every part has been scrupulously attended to, and yet, 
in no instance, has the general welfare of the whole 
been neglected. In the arterial system of our rail- 
roads, no such considerations have for a single mo- 
ment been attended to. Disregarding all private suf- 
fering, the legislature has, on the face and surface of 
the country, made incisions here, and circumcisions 
there, of the most serious and lasting consequences. 
Unguided by science, and without due attention to the 
general anatomy of the country, we have decreed that 
a little artery shall diagonally flow here, and a large 
one there—one longitudinally in this place, another 
latitadinally almost at right angles in that. ‘It would 
be a good thing,’ argues one company of speculators 
before the legislature, ‘to grant us a rail-road here:’"— 
‘It would be a very fine thing, indeed,’ argues another 
self-interested body of engineers and attorneys, ‘to 
give us one there;’—the prayers of both are conceded! 
And thus have monopolies been granted for ever to 
different inexperienced joint-stock zig-zag companies, 
who, strange to say, are to settle at what hours the 
British public is to travel—at what rate it is to tra- 
vel—and, up to a certain point, at what price it is to 
travel! 

The details have been as little regarded as the out- 
line or building-plan. The width between the rails of 
one of our rail-roads is four feet eight inches and a 
half; of another, five feet; of another, four feet six 
inches; of another, six feet; and of another, seven feet. 
In the line from London to Liverpool, the space be- 
tween the double sets of rails is four feet eight inches 
and a half for the Liverpool and Manchester Company, 
and six feet for the rest of the distance belonging to 
the other two brcther companies. Again, the driving 
wheels of the engines of one company are four feet, of 
another four feet six inches, of another five feet, of 
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another six, of another seven, and ten fect in diameter. | 
In short, village lawyers, country surveyors, and spe- 
culators of all descriptions, who knew but /ittle of the 
great principles upon which rail-roads should be con- | 
structed, have appeared before the legislature, who 
knew /ess, to advocate the interest of the public, who, 
taken collectively, absolutely knew nothing at all on 
the subject. 
That the blind have thus, not only in Europe but in 
America, been led by the blind, will appear from the | 
following statement:— | 
On the 8th of May, 1837, the French government | 
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public, such scientific information or such sound ad- 
vice as it might be deemed advisable to require. 

The House of Lords, becoming at last fully sensible 
of the imminent danger of the course which had been 


_ pursued, resolutions and an address were moved by 


the Marquis of Lansdown, in accordance with which 


his late majesty was pleased, on the 20th of October, 


1836, to appoint a commission ‘lo inquire into the man- 
ner in which railway communication could be most ad- 
vantageously promoted,’ and ‘to consider and recommend 
a general system of railways in Ireland.’ 

The commissioners thus appointed delivered their 








brought forward six bills for six rail-roads, whose | first report on the 11th of March, 1837; and their se- 
united length amounted to two hundred and thirty | cond and final report on the 13th of July, 1838. The 
Jeagues, all planned on the most different and incon- | recommendations contained in these important docu- 





sistent principles; and on the 15th of. February, 1838, 
a general system was proposed, copying the British. 
In Belgium various projects are in embryo. In the 
United States, Mr.Stevenson says that no two rail-roads 
are constructed alike. The fish-bellied rails of some, 
weighing forty pounds per lineal yard, rest upon cast- 
iron chairs weighing sixteen pounds each; in others, 
plate rails of malleable iron, two and a half inches 
broad and half an inch thick, are fixed by iron spikes, 
to wooden rafters which rest upon wooden sleepers; in 
others, a plate rail is spiked down to treenails of oak 
or locust-wood driven into jumper holes bored in the 
stone curb; in others, longitudinal wooden runners, one 
foot in breadth and from three to four inches in thick- 
ness, are embedded in broken stone or gravel—on these 
runners are placed transverse sleepers, formed of round 
timber with the bark left on—and wrought-iron rails 
are fixed to the sleepers by long spikes, the heads of 
which are countersunk in the rail; in others, round piles 
of timber, about twelve inches in diameter, are driven 
into the ground as far as they will go, about three feet 
apart; the tops are then cross-cut, and the rails are 
spiked to them. 

The cost of the American railways, having generally 
only a single pair of rails, which are almost every- 
where of British manufacture, was from 6000/. a mile 
to 1800/. 

The cost of the Liverpool and Manchester was 
30,000/., of the Dublin and Kingston 40,000/.; the 


ments are as follows: 

1. The commissioners ‘come to the conclusion that 
the two great lines which would open the country in 
| the most advantageous manner, confer the most exten- 
| sive accommodation at the smallest outlay, and afford 
the greatest return on capital, would be— 

A. A railway from Dublin to Cork by Maryborough, 
near which a branch is to be thrown off nearly south 
to Kilkenny, and through Holy Cross, at which point 
a west branch is to be thrown out to Limerick, and an 
east branch to Waterford. 

B. A railway from Doblin to Navan, at which point 
the said railway is to fork into two directions, the one 
| through Castleblany and Armagh to Belfast; the other 
through Kells, Virginia, and Cavan, to Enniskillen. 

2. The commissioners consider that a uniform 
| breadth should exist between the rails of the railway 
lines in Ireland, and they recommend that this breadth 
| be six feet two inches. 
| The commissioners state as their opinion, that if the 
| utmost economy be observed—that if no unnecessary 
|expense be admitted for the mere attainment of an 
ideal perfection—that if single lines of way be adopted 
| till increased traffic shall call for increased accommo- 
| dation—that if provision be made by the legislature 

for reducing the great expense hitherto commonly in- 
| curred in obtaining railway bills—and if some Jegisla- 
tive enactment be provided granting only a just and 
reasonable compensation to the Irish proprietors, in 





estimated cost of the French is about, 15,0001; of | Ireland 10,000/. or 12,000/. a mile may be generally 
those to be made in Ireland about 10,000/. |made to cover all the charges of construction and 


This conflicting system was at last carried to an ex- | 
tent which, as our readers must perceive, became truly 
alarming. Our unconnected projects received the 
sanction of parliament, and yet, during the scrutiny 
which ought to have sifted these undertakings, there 
existed no master-mind, no disinterested scientific_au- 
thority whose duty it was to collect and record the im- 
portant facts which experience was daily eliciting, or 
to give to the government, to the legislature, or to the 





appointments on the two lines they have recom- 
mended. 

The commissioners estimate that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the main trunk line from Dublin to Cork 
would give a dividend of from 4.82 per cent. to 5.18 
per cent.; that the Kilkenny branch of twenty-six miles 
and a half would give a dividend of only two per cent.; 
that the Limerick branch of thirty-five miles and a half 
would give only 7-10 per cent. Total dividend of the 
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main trunk line and of these two branches 3 1-2 percent. 
Ditto of the Waterford and Limerick branch 3.8 per 
cent. 

As regards the great north line the commissioners | 
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|of comfort on a par with those of Great Britain, the 
‘result to the public revenue would be an annual in- 
‘crease of six millions in the article of excise. 

The Commissioners, after minutely explaining the 


estimate that the dividend would be on an average | influence of railways in developing the resources of a 
about 4.75 per cent. | country, and the extraordinary increase in the commu- 
3. The commissioners consider that, under present | nication with Ireland which has already been effected 
circumstances, Cork will answer every purpose for | by steam vessels, state as their opinion, ‘that a well- 
which a winter-port can be required to promote a steam | arranged system of railways in Ireland would have 
communication with America; and with this object in | the effect of continuing and extending throughout the 
view, they recommend most strongly that every en- | country the benefits which the outports have thus ob- 
couragement be given to the completion of the lines of | tained by the introduction of steam vessels.” 
railway from Dublin to Cork, on the best system, and 6. The Commissioners having at very great length 
under such arrangements as shall prevent private or | examined the great principles by which a general sys- 
partial interests from having a power to check a per- tem of railways in Ireland should be regulated, and 
fect co-operation between these means of transport and | having laid down the line which, in their opinion, 
the most improved and rapid railway and packet com- | would be most beneficial to the country, offer very im- 
munication between London and Dublin. | portant suggestions as to the means and the manner of 
4. The commissioners calculate, that if from the | carrying these projects, either altogether or in part, into 
Birmingham and Liverpool a branch rail-road was to execution, and sume sensible observations upon the 
be established to Holyhead or to Porth Dyllaen, the | principles on which railway bills should be framed for 
mails might be conveyed from the London post office | the common benefit of the public and the companies, 


to that of Dublin in eighteen hours, allowing one half 
hour from the post office in London to starting on rail- | 
way; twenty-seven miles per hour for the railway; | 
thirty minutes for embarkation; ten miles an hour for 
steamboat voyage; thirty minutes from Irish port to | 


Dublin, including landing; two hours additional for re- 


} 
turn to allow for occasional long passages by sea; hour | 


ary 
of leaving London eight p. m., hour of arrival in Lon- 


don seven A. M. 

5. In reporting on the present condition of the popu- 
lation of Ireland, the commissioners state, that whilst | 
that island is making a visible and steady progress in | 
improvement, and whilst signs of increasing wealth 
present themselves on all sides, the labouring popula- 
tion derive no proportionate benefit from the growing 
prosperity around them; indeed, that in many places 
their condition is even worse than it used to be. The | 
commissioners consider as the main cause of this ano- 
maly, the remarkable and accelerated increase of the 
population which took place from the year 1793, in 
consequence of the act which then passed for confer- 
ring the elective franchise on that class of voters known 
as the forty shilling freeholders. In 1791 the num- 
bers were 4,206,612; in 1821 they were found to have 
increased to 6,801,827; in 1831 to 7,767,401, and they 
now amount to more than eight and a half millions. 

Among the effects of this rapid increase of popula- 
tion without a corresponding increase of remunerative 
employment, the most alarming, though perhaps the 
most obviously to be expected, is a deterioration of the 
food of the peasantry. 

The commissioners declare that the vice and the 
bane of the people of Ireland is idleness, and they ob- 
serve that if the Irish peasantry were placed in point 





which we regret our limits do not allow us to extract. 

The Commissioners, after exposing several of the 
serious errors which have been committed, as regards 
the privileges granted to rail-road companies in Eng- 
land conclude their report as follows:— 


‘It mighte well to look to the proceedings of other 
eountries, in reference to this important matter. In 
France the main lines have been laid out under the im- 
mediate direction of the government, and the conditions 
made known, on which private companies will be em- 
powered to construct and work them. America, as 
might be expected, from its separate and independent 
jurisdictions, has proceeded less systematically; but the 
several states have, in general, become shareholders to 
a large amount, and have thus acquired great influence 
in the direction of the railways undertaken within their 
respective limits. 

‘In England alone, the main lines of communication 
have been committed to the direction of individuals, al- 
most unconditionally, and without control. We be- 
lieve this has arisen, in a great measure, from the sud- 
denness with which this invention burst upon the coun- 
try, and the imperfect view which has as yet been taken 
of its extraordinary power, as well as of the extent to 
which the public interests are involved in its just appli- 
cation and management.’ 

‘But to whatever cause this may be attributed, we 
have deemed it our duty before closing our Report, to 
urge these important considerations on public attention, 
in the earnest hope, that in Ireland, where the ground 
is yet untrodden, every precaution may be taken, and 
every measure adopted, which can contribute, on the 
one hand, to the encouragement of the capitalist, and, 
on the other, to secure to the country the full and entire 
benefit which the railway system is capable of afford- 
ing.’ 

Copies of this ‘Second and Final Report’ (Dublin, 
13th July, 1838) having been printed, and by com- 


mand of Her Majesty presented to both Houses of 
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Parliament, it has followed, 2s might have been ex- 
pected, that the Commissioners’ statements and opin- 
ions have excited, especially in Ireland, considerable 
attention. It was natural to anticipate that those pri- 
vate interests and projects which the Commissioners 
have openly opposed in this Report, should, as soon 
as it appeared before the bar of public opinion, angrily 
rise up in judgment against them. On the whole, 
however, we must say that we think the public, with 
creditable forbearance, have not factiously joined with 
this party; at the same time, those who are most 
deeply interested, as well as those who have most se- 
riously reflected upon the important subject invelved 
in this Report, feel that the recommendations contained 
in it are of such vital moment, that it becomes the duty 
of all prudent men cautiously to consider what amount 
of weight ought to be given to opinions and to locomo- 
tive projects, which not only irrevocably must affect 
our commercial interests, but our character before the 
world; for there can be no doubt that a sensible expla- 
nation of the great principles upon which railways 
should be constructed, is as much wanted throughout 
Europe as in Ireland; that already without such a re- 
port, our system, or rather our want of system, has 
been copied on the Continent; and that, as in the go- 
vernment of the new element of steam it appears we 
are unavoidably obliged to take the lead, it is evident 
that if we were to adopt false principles, they would 
immediately be extensively inoculated throughout al- 
most every country in Europe. 

With such important interests at staké, we there- 
fore, as a duty which we owe to science, call upon our | 
readers to unite with’ us in casting aside party feeling | 
and political animosity, while we endeavour very | 
briefly to review the subject before us. 

We conceive the principal question in this inquiry | 
to be,—Does the Report emanate from persons possess- | 
ing in the opinion of Europe requisite qualifications? 
We have accordingly taken some pains to inform our- 
selves on this subject. 

The first on the list of the Irish Railway Commis- 
sioners is Lt. Thomas Drummond, of the Royal Engi- 
neers, in which corps it appears that he has served 
upwards of twenty years. We understand that he 
left the military academy at Woolwich with the cha- 
racter of being an unusually good mathematician, and 
accordingly he was appointed to the great trigonome- 
trical survey on which he was employed ten years. In | 
consequence of his acknowleged abilities and of his| 











atmospheric haze. The former obstruction was to a 
certain degree remedied by taking up stations on ele- 
vated mountains; but the latter was so difficult to be 
overcome, that months were passed on the mountain 
tops of Ireland, vainly endeavouring to catch a glimpse 
of the distant stations. It was in this situation and 
under these circumstances that Lt. Drummond inge- 
niously applied, rather than invented, the hydro-oxy- 
gen light which bears his name, and also constructed 
an instrument which he called the Heliostat, for ob- 
taining a reflection from the sun’s rays, by which 
means distances exceeding 100 miles have been ob- 
served. These inventions having brought Lt. Drum- 
mond into some degree of notice, he was employed by 
government in the caiculations which the new model- 
ling of our representative system required; afterwards 
he was appointed private secretary to Lord Althorp, 
and during the last two or three years he has held the 
office of under-secretary for Ireland. In this last capa- 
city he has shown strong political sentiments, with 
which we do not accord; at the same time we cannot 
but acknowledge that his mathematical information, 
coupled with the general knowledge of Ireland, which 
in his professional avocations he must have had an 
opportunity of acquiring, entitle him as an Irish Rail- 
way Commissioner to the confidence of the country; 
and that dark as may be his political principles, he 
shines in science by his own light. 

The second Commissioner ‘s Colonel Sir John Bur- 
goyne, an officer of about thirty years service in the 
Royal Engineers, a conside-able portion of which was 
before the enemy in Egypt, Spain, America, and 
France. In his professional acquirements we have 
been informed that he stands second to no one in his 
corps, and we learn it was in consequence of his strict 
integrity of character that he was selected to be chief 
commissioner and chairman to the Board of Public 
Works in Ireland; in which capacity (as appears from 
the printed Parliamentary Reports relating to that 
Board) Sir John’s attention has for the last six years 
been principally directed to the management of a fund 
of 550,000/. for loans and grants to public works; to 
the inland navigations—the roads and bridges—the 
harbours and the fisheries of Ireland. 

Besides opening several communications through 
the waste districts ia Ireland, by roads made by Go- 
vernment, and now under the charge of the Board of 
Works, Colonel Burgoyne’s attention must have been 
especially directed to the practical operation and im- 


scientific acquirements, he was entrusted by Colonel | portance of the Dublin and Kingston Railway, as it 
Colby with the chief subordinate direction of mea-| appears (by the Parliamentary Reports) that the sum 
suring the great base in Ireland, one of the ‘inest ope- | of 75,000/. has been loaned to that undertaking by the 
rations of the sort ever performed. In carrying from said Board. 

this base the Ordinance triangulation over Ireland, the | The third Commissioner, Mr. Barlow, professor of 
application of the instruments and telescopes became | mathematics at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
of course limited by the curvature of the earth and | wich, is well known as the author of several works, 
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matical inquiries, as also for the application of those 


theories to scientific and engineering subjects. His, 


first essay, made with a view of combining theory with 
practice, was his work on the strength of materials, 
founded on a series of experiments made by permission 
of the Admiralty in the dockyard at Woolwich, on all 
the different woods contained in that arsenal. These 
experiments were afterwards extended to others, in 
connection with the late Mr. Telford, on the strength 
of iron bars, principally with a view of obtaining data 
for the construction of the Menai bridge. This work 
has passed through several editions, has been translat- 
ed into the French and German languages, and is con- 
sidered by engineers, both foreign and English, as a 
text-book for the subjects on which it treats. Mr. 
Barlow was also associated with Mr. Telford, in ex- 
periments on the tides, relative to the removal of the 
late London bridge; which experiments, as well as 
some others on the motion of steam-vessels, were con- 
ducted under the sanction of the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Mr. Barlow afterwards published a large work on the 
machinery and manufactures of Great Britain—show- 
ing the revenue derivable from them, and their in- 
fluence on the population, wealth, and prosperity of 
the British empire. On the first proposition for the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, Mr. Barlow was 
employed to estimate the comparative advantages of 
railways and canals, for the transfer of heavy goods; 
and he was afterwards appointed, in connection with 
two eminent engineers, to decide the merits of the 
communications of the several candidates for the prizes 
proposed by the London and Birmingham Railway 
Company relative to the construction of that great 
work. ‘This led toa new set of experiments on the 
strength of railway bars, and on the strength of loco- 
motive engines when in rapid motion; afterwards pub- 
lished in two distinct reports addressed to the directors 
of that company. Subsequently, Mr. Barlow has 
been consulted on various questions connected with the 
subject of railways and steam navigation by several 
companies, both English and foreign, principally on 
disputed points of practice. 

Another important inquiry on which he was engaged, 
although not connected with the present matter, ap- 
pears to have been the practical correction of the com- 
pass on ship-board. The success which attended his 
researches on this subject entitled him to the parlia- 
mentary reward established by the longitude act. He 
was also in consequence elected a member of the In- 
stitute of France, and of other societies—received the 
Copley medal of the Royal Society, and several other 
flattering marks of distinction. 

Mr. Griffith, the fourth and last of the commission- 
ers, is a civil engineer, who has been very extensively 
employed in the laying out and construction of roads 
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and detached articles, connected with abstract mathe-| iu Ireland. He has the character of being a scientific 














man, especially in geology—and many years ago was 
the Jeading person employed in the surveys and ope- 
rations connected with the well-known bog reports. 
For many years Mr. Griffith has been exclusively em- 
ployed by Government, and is now at the head of the 
boundary department with which the Ordnance survey 
of Ireland is connected. 

The undoubtedly very accomplished and experi- 
enced individuals composing the Irish Railway Com- 
mission having now hastily passed in review before 
us, it is proper that we should consider the materials 
with which they formed their Report. 

The first assistance they appear to have received 
was from the Master-General of the Ordnance, who, 
being impressed with the public importance of the 
commission, granted to it the aid of such officers of 
the corps of engineers as were deemed best competent 
to the task: accordingly Major H. D. Jones, R. E., an 
intelligent officer and steady man of business, was ap- 
pointed secretary to the commission, and a subaltern 
officer of ten years standing, Lt. Harness, R. E., was 
selected to analyse and condense the statistical infor- 
mation, on account of his peculiar ability for that duty. 

In addition to these officers of the Ordnance corps, 
the commission enlisted into its service Mr. Vignolles, 
grandson of the late Dr. Charles Hutton, professor of 
mathematics to the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich. In consequence of his mathematical aequire- 
ments, Mr. Vignolles was engaged in engineering and 
trigonometrical operations in South Caroliua for the 
State Government; also in Florida, at the time of the 
cession of that territory by Spain to the United States. 
Since that time Mr. Vignolles has acted as assistant 
to several of the principal engineers of this conatry, 
was engaged by Messrs. Rennie to prepare the parlia- 
mentary plan and sections for the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway, and has been more or less employed 
on the following railways, either in their constraction, 
or as consulting-engineer of the companies, or as en- 
gineer consulted by the two houses of parliament—the 
St. Helen’s, the Wigan branch, Dublin and Kingston, 
North Union, Sheffield and Manchester, the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, the Eastern Counties, the Croy- 
don, the Grand Junction, the Great Western, the 
Southampton, the Brunswick and Hamburgh, &c.; 
besides which Mr. Vignolles had been much engaged 
in other branches of engineering, and has laid out 
some roads and canals both in England and Ireland. 

In the north of Ireland the Commissioners employed 
Mr. Macneill, a favourite é/eve of the late Mr. Telford. 
It appears that this gentleman was selected on account 
of his general merit and reputation as a civil engineer, 
and principally because he had already been engaged 
in similar researches in that part of Ireland in which 
the commissioners especially required his assistance. 


‘ 
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The Boards of Customs and Excise were directed 
by their chairmen to prepare for the commissioners cer- 
tain returns relative to the trade ef the country. The 
Constabulary, under the direction of Colonel Shaw 
Kennedy, procured for the commissioners very valua- 
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down under the direction of the commissioners, and 
those proposed by private parties. 
2. A map of Ireland, showing, by the varieties of 
| shading, the comparative density of the population. 
(We consider this map to be a most valuable statis- 








ble information respecting the inland traffic in most} tical document. The amount of the pepulation, in 
parts of Ireland. The. Post-office, and Messrs. Pur-| 1831, of each town in Ireland, as also the average 
cell, Bowne, and Bianconi, the principal proprietors of populatton per square mile, are not only marked in 
public conveyances in Ireland, furnished the commis-| figures, but the strong lights and deep shadows which 
sioners with the requisite details respecting the num-| characterize the map, appear at first sight as if they 
ber of passengers travelling by coaches and cars, thus | were intended to distinguish those parts of the country 
showing the precise increase of intercourse which has | which are high and dry from the different gradations of 
followed increased facility, and diminished expense of | land, damp, wet, swampy, and boggy. Under this 
communication. The Ordnance Survey Department | impression, without any previous acquaintance with 
for Ireland, under Colonel Colby, at the request of the | the country, the eye at ouee determines that, in order 
commissioners, caused to be made from the great trian-| to dry the country, the main drain should be cut 
gulation a diagram of the whole of Ireland, and a map | through the blackest shadows; but on closer observa- 
was especially compiled from the already completed | tion it turns out that, in this map, the light are the 





portion of the Ordnance Survey, and the last county 
maps, the imperfections of which were corrected by 
means of the fixed points of the great triangulation. 
The preparation of these valuable documents was en- 
trusted by Colonel Colby to his principal assistant, 
Lieutenant Larcom, of the Royal Engineers. 

The principal engineers and promoters of railway 
undertakings residing in Dublin, very liberally fur- 
nished the commissioners with the plans and reports | 
explanatory of their respective projects; and the prin-| 
cipal railway companies in England readily afforded | 
much valuable information, as well as many useful 
suggestions. 


desolate, and the deep shadows the densely populated, 
regions of Ireland. And thus is the mind led to reflect 
that tapping the stagnant population of a country by a 
rail-road is an operation which should be performed 
on very nearly the same principles as draining wet 
land—we mean that the rail-road should pierce the 
country wherever the population is the densest, just 
as main drains are cut wherever the region is the 
wettest. ) 

3. A map of Ireland, showing the relative quantities 
of traffic in different directions. 

(This map not only shows the quantity of traffic 
which upstart railway companies, looking to nothing 





With this powerful assistance the commissioners 
proceeded to the execution of the task imposed upon | 
them, namely, to consider and recommend a general 
system of railways for Ireland, and the result of these 
Jabours has been the publication of the two reports un- 
der our notice. 

It would of course have been possible, and there can 
be no doubt it would have been the safer course, for 
the commissioners to have contented themselves with 
giving their opinions, or, as it may be termed, passing | 
their judgment, on conflicting railway interests, with- 
out revealing to the public the high-roads and by-roads 
through which they had arrived at their decisions. 
They, however, determined on the opposite course, and 
although giving reasons for difficult decisions is al- 
ways attended with danger, especially where the ver- 
dict has been influenced by moral circumstanves, 
which it is generally almost impossible to describe, 
yet they determined to throw before the public, with- 
out reserve, if not all, as many of their data as could 
possibly be collected. With this view they appended 
to their report the following original documents, re- 

specting which, as we enumerate them, we will make 
any observations that may occur to us:— 














but their own interests, would of course naturally de- 
sire to draw to themselves, but it also shows that large 
proportion of traffic on well regulated canals, which, 
in a poor, young coyatry like Ireland, it would be 
highly impolitic for the parliament to ruin,) 

4. A map of Ireland, showing the relative number 
of passengers in different directions by regular public 
conveyances. 

(This map, by giving a picture of the present arte- 
rial circulation of passengers from the capital to the 
remotest extremities of Ireland, enables the mind to 
determine very nearly mechanically—as the public 
roads cannot be superseded by as many rail-roads— 
what lines of railway, by preserving @ mean course, 
will be best adapted, not to the selfish and partial in- 
terest of any particular place, but to the uninterrupted 
health and general prosperity of the whole body of the 


country.) 


5. A geological map of Ireland. 
(This map, which, like Joseph’s coat, is of many 


colours, denotes, by its different gaudy hues, the vari- 
ous rocks of Ireland; and as, in a bird’s eye view of 
the continent of North America in autumn, the deep 
black pine, the bright red beech, and the yellow seared 


1. A map of Ireland, showing the different lines laid | oak-trees, denote the poverty or richness of the soils 
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from which they respectively proceed, so do the geo- 
logical formations of Ireland designate the relative fer- 
tility of their respective districts. But it moreover 
appears that the carboniferous limestone, which form 
about two-thirds of Ireland, not only are the richest 
districts in it, but, from being also the flattest, are con- 
sequently the best adapted for railway communication, 
especially in those places where they pass, as is shown 
in this map, between districts of coal—and thas is the 
reader led to observe how beneficently the greatest 
population of the country have been made to coincide 
with the easiest lines of rail-road communication.) 

6. A map of England and Ireland, explanatory of 
that part of the report of the Railway Commissioners 
which relates to the communication between London 
and Dublin, and other parts of Ireland. 

(On this map are denoted, 1. the railways which 
have been completed, and for which Acts of Parliament 
have been obtained. 2. The proposed railways. 3. 
The lines of railways laid down under the direction of 
the railway commissioners. ) 

Besides these maps, which, as we have shown, 
speak very clearly for themselves, the commissioners 
have annexed to their report, in the form of an appen- 
dix, consisting of two hundred and eighty-one pages, a 
mass of new statistical information, most of which they 
have, it appears, very diligently obtained from indis- 
putable authorities. Abstruse as many of these in- 
vestigations are, it was nevertheless absolutely neces- 
sary that they should be duly considered by the com- 
missioners before they promulgated (after twenty 
months’ labour) their altimate decisions; and although 
the printing of these documents has subjected them to 
be blamed for having wandered into inquiries which 
many have deemed irrelevant to the subject, yet we 
must confess we think they have acted openly and 
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calmly to infer that the interest of the public is alone re- 
ceiving attention. The Commissioners have been 
blamed, especially by speculators in railways, for es- 
timating the dividend to be produced by the lines of 
railways they have themselves recommended (which 
of course in their estimation, are the most favourable 
that could be selected) at the low amount of 3 1-2 or4 
per cent. If the commissioners had felt themselves 
authorized to indulge in even their own El Dorado an- 
ticipations, they would probably have raised this divi- 
dend to a higher figure; but as men of sense and as 
public servants, it was undoubtedly their stern duty, in 
the storm of speculation that was raging around them, 
to describe no more than they could clearly see; and 
if, under this conscientious feeling, they confined their 
calculations to plain black and white, whoever may be 
dissatisfied is of course at full liberty to colour their 
Indian-ink drawing as highly and as gladly as he may 
choose. 

Time alone will show whether the commissioners 
have really underrated the profits of the great Irish 
rail-roads or not. In the meanwhile we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that, in our humble opinion, the an- 
ticipated profit of our English rail-roads is ‘a false 
creation proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain.’ 

Against the commissioners’ report there have been 
raised many other objections, to which we have given 
due attention. On a consideration of the whole, how- 
ever, we own that we feel disposed to approve of the 
two great lines which they have proposed; and our 
reasons for doing so are positive and negative:—First, 
they appear to us to be supported by facts and caleula- 
tions which are unanswerable, and by arguments and 
observations sensible, and apparently disinterested. 
Secondly, we feel that as no individual can be in pos- 
session of as much general information, united to as 


honestly in delivering tp to the public the whole of| much local knowledge of the subject in question, as 
that evidence, whether relevant or irrelevant, which, | the commission collectively has amassed, bad as may 
having been officially collected under powers granted | be its opinion, that is nevertheless, in our present cir- 


by an Act of Parliament, became, whatever it might be 
worth, virtually the property of the public. 

We have no desire, and even if we had, it would al- 
together exceed our limits, to attempt a discussion of the 
various loca! objections which have been raised against 





cumstances, the best light we can possibly obtain. 
Thirdly, we feel that we should appear before the 
civilized world in a most extraordinary predicament 
were we to continue, as we hitherto have done, to pro- 
ceed on our railway career in utter darkness; not be- 


the recommendations of the commissioners by those cause, as formerly, our want of light was unavoidable, 


whose latent expectations they have disappointed, as 
well as by those whose private speculations they have 
in their report openly opposed. Without personally 


alluding to any of these complaints, we will simply | 


observe, that one might as well expect that a deep in- 
cision could be made in the human body without the 
infliction of pain, as that any public line of rail-road 
could possibly be projected which would not give ex- 
eruciating anguish in some private direction or other; 
indeed, the more lustily selfish theorists are heard to 
ery oat, the greater reason is there for by-standers 








but because, when Science had presented to us her 
lamp, we no sooner received it than we wilfully blew 
it out and cast it from us! 

The country may go wrong in following the two 
lines of railways recommended by the commissioners, 
and it may go wrong ia not following them (one only of 
these catastrophes can happen); but even supposing 
the chance equal, yet, in the opinion of the present 
age, as well as in history, there would be powerful ex- 
cuse for the first error, none whatever for the second. 
If a man-of-war, groping its way through strange 
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waters on a voyage of discovery, were to run upon 
rocks during a night, when all on board were in utter 
darkness, by all liberal men would the captain be ac- 
quitted; but if it were proved that he had wilfully | their money, under the check imposed by the rules of 


prosecuted his course, after the man he himself had 
sent to the mast-head had sung out, in clear daylight, 
breakers a-head!’ the commander’s character, like his 
vessel, would be wrecked. 


‘The plain common sense way of proceeding was to 
leave each proposed line of railway to be determined on 
its own merits, and each body of capitalists to choose 
for themselves the mode in which they would Jay out 


the House of Commons, which, previous to the passing 
of the act, required that the likelihood of a fair return 
for the capital expended should be shown. This, we 
submit, is the plain common sense way of dealing 
with the subject—to try each proposed line of railway 


Although, however, we are disposed to approve of | simply by itself—and if it should appear a useful and a 


the professional recommendations of the commission- 
ers, so far as the two lines of railways are concerned, 
yet after having received from them the calculation of 
the dividend likely, in their opinion, to be produced 
from these works, we certainly feel that their recom- 
mendations respecting what amount of assistance 
ought or ought not to be granted by parliament to the 
undertaking—or their opinions whether the work 
should be private or public property—are questions ex- 
tra-judicial: we mean they are political rather than 
scientific; and this being the case, we consider that 
the commissioners’ opinion can claim no more value, 
when placed in the balance of public discussion, than 
may be found to be intrinsically its worth. We there- 
fore beg leave to join with the public in freely discuss- 
ing these important questions. 

There can be no doubt that the interference of Go- 
vernment in any specudaiion should be the exception 
rather than the rule. 

The objections which are raised against its inter- 
ference with the Irish rail-roads, as proposed by the 
commissioners, will be sufficiently explained by the 
following extract from a mass of pamphlets and news- 
paper articles on this subject now before us:— 


‘However valuable the labours of the commissioners 
may have been as the collectors of general information 
—where that information did not interfere with any 
pre-conceived plans of their own—we believe that on 
the whole this commission has given a blow to enter- 
prise in Ireland, from which it will not soon or easily 
recover. ‘The favourite project of the commissioners is 
to unite all railways in Ireland into “ta combined and 
judicious system, in which the joint traffic of many 
places and districts should pass to a great extent over 
one common line.” ‘To this project, we must add, 
everything has been made subservient; and those lines 
already projected, which interfere with this darling 
plan, have been unfairly dealt with. 

‘We are anxious to meet this question broadly on its 
merits. We waive all allusion to the body of capital- 
ists, who might be supposed to be favoured: we take 
up the question as an abstract one of economy and sta- 
tistics—without caring who are the parties to whom the 
general system of railways is to be entrusted; and we 
simply inquire whether it be wise, or prudent, or con- 
sistent with the maxims of enlightened economy, to lay 


down a general and complicated system of railways 
through Ireland, and condemn the efforts of every 
private company who do not choose to spend their 
money in obedience to the commands of the commis- 


profitable speculation, to permit it to proceed on the 
assurance, that when the capitalists gain the country 
cannot Jose. 

‘If this plan had been followed, railways would, no 
doubt, have been found in many parts of the country. 
Men would have subscribed their capital, and judged 
for themselves what lines would afford the most profit- 
able return; and those common principles which regu- 
late all commercial enterprise, would have secured 
that the capitalist, in consulting his own profit, would 
have contributed to the good of the country at large. 
It pleased, however, our government to think other- 
wise. A commission was appointed to drill the 
capital of the country into a uniform and regular sys- 
tem of expenditure—to lay down a vast and comprehen- 
sive system of railways—/he merits of which confessedly 
rests on its execulion as an entire—and in the mean time 
to compel those who wish to embark their money in 
railway speculations to take up detached portions of 
this great system—which its authors only allege to be 
profitable when complete. This is the germ of all the 
practical suggestions of the report; and we hold that 
never was there a more absurd or mischievous attempt 
than thus to stretch mercantile enterprise on a Pro- 
crustean bed—we scarcely use the language of figure: 
if we do, it is of a figure which is unavoidably sug- 
gested by a single glance at one of the maps as it is 
intersected by the lines prepared oy the commission- 
ers. The dotted lines, the black lines, and the red 
lines crossing each other in every direction, seem almost 
like the diagram of a rack upon which the commission- 
ers are to bind and torture the enterprise of Ireland. 
Prometheus upon his rocky bed was not bound in more 
rigid fetters: and, perhaps, to complete the simile, there 
is not wanting the emblem of the vulture that preyed 
upon his vitals.’ 

It is perfectly true that a wise government should 
encourage, rather than presume to contend with, that 
daring spirit which has so remarkably characterized 
British capitalists; for whenever there appears the 
slightest opening to a new discovery, there are always 
among us to be found monied men ready to Jead on the 
forlorn hope, and, without metaphor, to ‘place their for- 
tunes on a cast, and stand the hazard of the die.’ To 
check, to suppress, or to compete with this enterprising 
spirit, would not only involve the government in diffi- 
culty, but the nation in ruin; and we can conceive no- 
thing more distasteful to our great capitalists, than to 
be told that they can never embark in a voyage of spe- 
culative discovery until they shall have received from 
the government its ‘passe-avant.’ 

But besides this being theoretically a maxim in po- 








sioners? 


litical economy, it is a known fact that a government 
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has that dull, heavy, lumbering gait about it, that, in| burg. As new inventions arise, this process can be 
pursuit of small objects, it is practically incompetent to | extended—vessels which are now on the ocean may 
move with the activity or nimbleness of private specu-| ply in any channels—those on channels may retire 
lators. It is true that my Lord Melbourne may good-! into rivers, and even if they were all suddenly to van- 
hamouredly boast, that, on retiring from Pimlico at|ish, the noble element on which they had moved 
night, he now no sooner vociferates the monosyllable, | would be left uninjured, trackless, and unaltered. 
‘Cas!’ than he hears Mr. Whittle Harvey's voice, (vide| Again, if any description of /and conveyance be 
Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, vol. i. Chap. | found to be dangerous, it can be avoided—if stages on 
2,) replying, through the fog, ‘Here you are, sir! now, | any particular road are no longer required, they, and 
then, first cab!’ —but if the government had also under- _their horses, and their horse-keepers, may go where 
taken to horse the cabs, and feed the horses, the Hack- | they are wanted, or, in simpler terms, where they 
ney Coach act, instead of being, as, without exception, choose—if our omnibuses should be superseded by a 
it undoubtedly is, the noblest measure of the present better couveyance, the public can at once leave them 
administration, would have proved a complete failure. to be sold or destroyed, as their proprietors think best. 
In short, nothing but a most violent competition be- | The Strand, Oxford Street, and Cheapside, would re- 
tween man and man could have so lowered the prices, | main, however, as they were; and even if every public 
and so hastened the pace at which the British public had | carriage in England, in consequence of some new in- 
hitherto travelled. If any single capitalist had, a few vention, were to be suddenly removed, housed, and 
years ago, been offered by government the exclusive pri- | the horses turned out to grass, there would, after the 
vilege of carrying heavy people, every five minutes, from | first shower, be left on the roads scarcely a mark of 
Paddington to the Bank for sixpence, he would most the tires of the wheels, or an impression of the horses’ 
surely have conceived that the secret object of the govern- | iron-shod feet. In all these changes the public would 
ment was to ruin him; and if alone he had accepted the continue, as they ever ought to continue, on sea and 
undertaking, there can be no doubt he would have been land, the lords and masters of the way on which they 
ruined; but when all our horse-keepers and coach pro-| travel; this right being unsarrendered, the competition 
prietors were encouraged openly to compete for the | of capitalists would always, as we have shown, be 
job, such a variety of economical arrangements were | made subservient to the interest, and arbitrarily subject 


collected in a focus, that the speculation has answered, | to the sovereign will and pleasure of the community; 
and the London public has so materially benefited by | —and if steam carriages could contend with mails and 
it, that it is now truly observed, ‘It has become cheaper | stages on our public roads, they would in like manner 
to ride than to walk.’ take their chance of being either patronised or con- 

Again; as regards the sea, how justly would the pub- | demned, as the public might think proper. But on 
lic complain, if the government were to attempt to mo-| railways the case, as regards the publie, is essentially 
nopolise, or even to interfere with, the transport of our different;—aud it is with pain we reflect that when our 


merchandise and of our passengers! Not only ia theory | English railway bills were brought forward, the legis- 
would it be argued that British enterprise had better be | lature as completely neglected to calculate what was 
left to itself, but it would indignantly be observed, what | to be the real result of the simple sounding petition be- 
could not be denied, namely, that the British mer- | fore them, as in common life we constantly see two 
chants’ steam vessel had practically crossed the Atlan-| young people, barely able to provide for themselves, 
tie before any government steamer had dared to do so. come before the altar hand in hand, without ever hav- 
If, therefore, the power of steam, elicited by private | ing reflected how fearfully their marriage will probably 
enterprise, has just performed such a wonder on the | multiply their wants. 
aqueous surface of the globe, why, it may be boldly | ‘Those persons who applied for an act of parliament 
asked, should it not be permitted to proceed equally | in favour of their rail-road, were obliged openly to avow 
free and unfettered on land? With no object in view, | their desire to possess themselves of whatever private 
but to arrive, if possible, at a just conclusion, we will| property might stand in their way;—but they did not 
endeavour to answer this important question. avow, nor did the country appear to perceive, that, in 
If our present locomotive engines were like steam | addition to this request, the projectors hoped, expected, 
vessels, or like carriages, pablic or private, there could and indeed perfectly well knew that they'would draw 
be adduced no more reason for government interfering | all the passenger traflie to their line—or, in other 
with the former than with the latter: but the cases are | words, that they would ruin every mail-coach, stage- 
widely different. If steam vessels are badly con- | coach, chaise, and public carriage in the neighbour- 
structed, the public cease to embark in them. If they | hood; in short, that they were about to supersede the 
are mis-suited to one water, they can sail to another,| M‘Adam road, which, for aught they cared, might be 
just as the Sirius steamer, when found too smal! for again ‘peopled with wolves, its old inhabitants.’ 
the New York passage, was despatched to St. Peters- | Now let us suppose for a moment that twenty years 


. 
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ago any body of speculators, however respectable, had | We are told that, to make way for a rail-road, pri- 
obtained from the legislature an act by which the pro- | vate property of every description must be sacrificed 
perty in all the leading roads in the country, with all | and surrendered éo the pablic, and yet seizing this pro- 
the horses, carriages, wagons, and other means of | perty under false pretences, we no sooner possess it, 
conveyance whatsoever, had been consigned to them | than by a mis-translation of the word respublica, we 
to be dealt with as they might think proper—that the | hand it over toa company of private individuals, whose 
public were to travel on the said roads, which were to | undisguised object in obtaining it, is to deprive by it 
be kept in whatever condition the company pleased, | the public of their most ancient right; in short, to make 
at such pace as it pleased, at such hours only as it| the public the servants instead of the masters of the 
pleased, and very nearly at such price as it pleased—| high road or ‘way from town to town.’ 

that this monopoly was to last not ten years, or for; It is rumoured that some of these rail-road compa- 
twenty years, or for a hundred years, but for ever and | nies already talk (whether they are right or wrong we 
ever; should we not now most reasonably complain of | do not argue) of not allowing the public to travel on 
the improvidence and injustice of this act? Yet this} Sundays. Now suppose that one of the three railways 
is precisely what will take place, so soon as the Eng- | between London and Manchester were to become the 
lish rail-roads shall have superseded, as from their na-| property of wealthy Jews, who, under the same con- 
ture they must supersede, all other modes of travelling | scientious feeling, were to declare that they could not 
on the lines where they are established. think of allowing the British public to travel on Sa- 

Again, suppose that on the discovery of some new | turdays—could any of us plead that a Jew’s sabbath 
system of paving, the property in streets which had | ought not to be as sacred to him as a Christian’s? And 
hitherto belonged to the public, had also by act of Par- | if it were attempted by force to persuade him to the 
liament been surrendered in like manner to the profit, | contrary, might he not, in demanding his right to stop 
eaprice, and exaction of companies of capitalists, we | the public, exclaim with Shylock,— 
should now be at the mercy of the said companies to ; 
get out of our houses—just as we shall be at the mercy = you deny me, fie upon your Jaws! . 

: m ere is no force in the decrees of Venice! 
of rail-road companies to get out of our towns. 

If our English railway companies had petitioned 
Parliament to be allowed to avail themselves of an 
invention, the whole and sole product of their own 
brains, still we maintain that for no pecuniary advan- 
tage whatever should the public have been directly or | A company of high-spirited sporting young men might 
indireetly deprived by Parliament of their right of way, | take a pride in hurrying the mails and the public along 
which by competent legal authorities has been thus| infinitely faster than was safe; a company of old gen- 
defined: —‘every way from town to town may be called | tlemen might, from over-caution, convey them too slow- 
a highway, because it is common to all the king's sub- | ly;—and if the extremity of a long line were to be 
jects; the freehold of the highway is in him that hath | found not to be profitable in winter, any company might 
the freehold of the soil; but the free passage is for all | merely continue to work the rich portion of their lode, 
the king’s liege people.’—(1 Haw. e. 76, § 1.) Again | and for half the year leave the poorer vein untouched, 
‘In books of the best authority a river common to all| But let us suppose that all these conjectures are 
men is called a highway.’—(1 Russ, 448.) But the | visionary, and that the railway companies, although 
great discovery, we mean the locomotive power of steam, | tiere is no locomotive power to compete with them, 
which has secured to the English railway companies | Will honestly carry the public as fast, as safely, and 
an absolute monopoly of ‘the way from town to town,’ | 28 cheaply as they can afford to do, still it is necessary 
was not their property, but the property of the public, | to consider what compensation the public can receive 
the gift of Heaven to mankind; and the legislature | for the loss of their right of way! 
might as well have granted to a London company the| ‘The advocates of our English monopolies answer 
exclusive use of the compass, or to a Birmingham | this question very shortly by saying that the travel- 
company the exclusive use of daylight, as have granted ling community will be carried cheaper by what they 
to a railway company privileges over private property | oddly enough term ‘public competition,’ than they 
amounting in fact to the exclusive use of the locomo-| could be carried if the rail-roads were, as they are in 


tive power of steam;—and yet it has been and still is | Belgium (where the fares are excessively low and the 
accommodation most admirable), the property of the 


public; but when our readers consider that (thanks to 
the power of steam) nothing can compete with the 
rail-road, say from London to Liverpool, and that this 
line is governed by three sets of directors, who, with 


Under such circumstances, in what a predicament 
would the public be placed, and what would become 
of the commercial correspondence of the country; or, 
in moments of emergency, of the transport of our troops? 





gravely argued, on the ducus d non lucendo principle, 
that because open competition on the road has hitherto 
invariably been found to succeed, these private rail- 
road monopolies ought to be established! In every 
point of view the contradiction is monstrous. 
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infinitely more respectability than experience, may meet 
perhaps but for a few hours every week—sometimes 
one set of wealthy individuals, sometimes another— 
without responsibility or control—and well knowing 
that whatever may be the expenses they incur, they 
ean most luxuriously make the public pay for them 
all—it must surely be evident that a network of rail- 
roads, under such a variety of systems, must in the 
end be infinitely more expensive to the public, than if 
it were placed under the control of scientific persons 
selected for the purpose, having no other business to 
attend to, no interest to consider but that of the travel- 
ler, and responsible to government, the legislature, and 
public opinion for the safety, comfort, economy, and 
speed of the conveyance. 

If the right of way thus belonged, as it ought to do, 
to the public, and ifa control over the creation as well 
as the management of our great arterial rail-roads were 
thus vested, as in law it surely ought to be, in the go- 
vernment, as large, and perhaps a much larger field 
for real competition might be opened to enterprising 
capitalists by these railways being made, maintained, 
and worked by public tender. We fully acknowledge 
that the less government meddle with the details of 
these undertakings the better: all we desire is, that the 
great arterial rail-roads of the country should be the 
property of the public—we mean that they should be 
the Queen’s and not the Company’s highways, and 
that, for the protection of life and limb, they should be 
scientifically controlled by a responsible authority. 

If all the great rail-roads in the country, instead of 
being disjointed into separate interests, belonged to one 
great body of capitalists, the latter desideratum, name- 
ly, their scientific management and responsible govern- 
ment, might be, perhaps, as perfect as if they were 
the property of the state; but it appears to us that one 
might as well expect that our blood, instead of re- 
ceiving one noble impulse from the heart, could be 
healthily propelled throughont our body by a variety 
of little independent zig-zag forwarding authorities, as 
that the mail and passenger traffic of the United King- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland can be successfully 
transported by a vertebration of rail-roads, no one bone 
of which professes even to think of any broader object, 
interest, or profit, than its own marrow. 

There ean be no doubt that the public ought to be 
made to pay a fair remunerating price for the luxury 


of travelling, or rather of flying, by rail-roads; and if; 


these gigantic concerns were under the supervision of 
one authority, this price might everywhere be settled, 
if not to the satisfaction, at least for the interest, of the 
public; but if it be left to a series of disjointed autho- 
rities, those who by act of parliament have cunningly 
got possession of the great towns with all their rest- 
less inhabitants, will be as much overpaid, as more 
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it should happen, as it probably will, that the unprofit- 
able portions must eventually be purchased and worked 
by the government, shall we not then deeply regret the 
narrow-sighted policy which has incautiously alienated 
from the public to the Stock Exchange the profitable 
portions of our rail-roads for ever? 

Again, in answer to those who strangely argue that 
the interests of the public and of private monopolists 
must be identical, we beg leave to observe that a toll 
is abstractedly a very imperfect measure of the public 
utility of an undertaking, and, consequently, that a 
rail-road, though it does ‘not’ pay its proprietors, may 
be productive of immense revenue to the country. 

Even common roads may be enormously beneficial 
to the public, without being remunerative to those who 
make them—for instance, a mile gained by cutting 
through, say Highgate hill, is a mile gained not only 
to the inhabitants of Barnet, &c.—who pay for it, but 
to all the inhabitants of every town and village be- 
tween London and John-o’-Groat’s. Waterloo bridge, 
as far as the speculation affects its proprietors, has hi- 
therto proved a total failure; but let any one who recol- 
lects the swamps and desolate places which existed 
on the Surrey side of the Thames, compare that pic- 
ture with the wide handsome streets and lofty build- 
ings which in all directions have undeniably been cre- 
ated by the project of the new bridge, and he will 
admit that the noble undertaking, though as yet unfor- 
tunate for the proprietors, has in fact been highly be- 
neficial to the public. And if the addition of one 
bridge to half-a-dozen—if the opening of a communi- 
eation of a few hundred yards has been productive of 
this immense benefit, how overwhelming are the ideas 
which rush into the mind of the incalculable advan- 
tages which the public might derive from a scientific, 
well-organized system of railways throughout the 
United Kingdom—never mind whether they every- 
where paid their proprietors or not! 

The trifling example of Waterloo Bridge might, we 
are aware, possibly induce a person without reflection 
to argue that ‘as fools build houses that wise men may 
live in them,’ so we should allow capitalists to ruin 
themselves in making rail-roads for the public use. 
We might answer that, though Waterloo Bridge has 
not yet paid, it is nevertheless firmly retained by its 
proprietors, who would be enabled to obtain for it al- 
most any price, if all the other bridges (like our 
M‘Adam’s roads) could be suddenly ruined:—But, 
after all, the cases are not identical, for, however poor 
might be the proprietors of a rail-road, and however 
inadequate their funds might be to continue to work 
their line, yet there are plenty of long-headed people 
on the Stock Exchange, who know very well that rail- 
road shareholders can always hold out, or rather stand 
still, longer than the public—that for the public to go 








remote, unpeopled districts will be underpaid; and if to parliament for a second parallel rail-road would be 
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hopeless—that, having once tasted the speed of the 
locomotive engine, however fiercely they might threat- 
en it, they would never relish returning to their old 
roads—and, consequently, that every company which 
found their speculation did not angwer, could always, 
with apparent fairness, sell it to the country ‘for no 
more than it had cost.’ And thus would every item 
of fraud, extortion, improvidence and ignorance, in all 
our rail-road undertakings throughout the empire, be 
eventually saddled upon the public at prime cost, while 
all that was really profitable on the different lines 
would be irrevocably withheld from them;—by which 
system, not only would the general price of travelling 
on our rail-roads be raised, but, as it appears from a 
very sensible letter addressed by Mr. Loch, M. P., to 
Lord Morpeth,* that high rates are repellant, and low 
rates powerfully attractive, it would follow that the 
country would lose by the friction of high fares a very 
large proportion of the immense fiscal advantages which 
the establishment of the cheapest possibie system would 
have obtained for it. 

For the foregoing reasons, we must say we cordially 
agree with the Irish Railway Commissioners in their 
recommendations that the two arterial lines of railway 
they propose should be treated as one great concern, 
and that no monopoly of the most productive portions 
only should be bestowed upon any party. We must 
also confess our opinion, that although the execution 
and even the working of these two lines should, as 
much as possible, be offered to capitalists, yet the pro- 
perty and control of these Irish rail-roads should, in- 
stead of being taxed by an annual profit to private com- 
panies, he vested in the state, for the sole benefit and 
protection of the public. 

Having now laid before our readers the reflections 
which have occurred to us during an attentive perusal 
of the Reports of the Rail-road Commissioners for Ire- 
land, we shall conclude our notice of these two public 
documents by endeavouring to extract from them a use- 
ful moral. 

V. Noone, we think, can read the many voluminous 
Reports of the parliamentary committees on rail-road 
bills, without appreciating the anxiety which both 
Houses have evinced to investigate as deeply as pos- 
sible the new power suddenly forced upon their atten- 
tion; but the masses of evidence to which we allude, 
demonstrate that much delusive, as well as irrelevant 
maiter, was artfully made the subject of reiterated dis- 
cussions. 

The enormous expenses (exceeding in many in- 
stances 1000/. a-mile) which rail-road companies have 
incurred before parliament, by the conflicting state- 
ments and opinions of individuals, more or less pro- 
fessionally interested in the strugyle—the repetition of 


* Appendix A. to the Second Report from the Railway 
Commissioners, Ireland, page 78. 
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these expenses in consequence of a separate investiga- 
tion being required before each House—the heavy 
bribes which (concealed by a fictitious valuation of the 
property required for the rail-road) have been paid to 
people of large property in order to secure their sup- 
port—the unconscionable demands for compensation 
which have been awarded—the fictitious opposition, 
got up by interested parties, under the names of land- 
owners caring nothing about the matter*—the illusory 
lines got up as competition lines without any intention 
of ever being made—the common habit of landowners 
disputing and even opposing a rail-road merely for the 
sake of getting an excessive price for their land, not- 
withstanding the measure may be calculated to confer 
great benefits on their property—the erroneous esti- 
mates which, though ‘proven’ before parliament, have 
turned out (in one instance by more than a million and 
a half) to be deficient—the extravagant haste with 
which rail-roads have occasionally been constructed— 
all these unnecessary expenses must, it is evident, in 
the form of a tax which to the poorest classes will al- 
most amount to prohibition, eventually fall as heavily 
upon the public, as the responsibility of these measures 
must in history rest upon the parliament which sanc- 
tioned them. , 

The experience gained on rail-roads which are ac- 
tually to be paid for by public traffic, surely cught to 
be national property; whereas Mr. Joseph Pease, M. 
P., in his honest letter to the Irish Rail-road Commis- 
sioners respecting the Stockton and Darlington rail- 
way, states, ‘As public attention has been so closely 
turned to the subject of railway communication, the 
reports, plans, and acts of parliament have long ago 
disappeared, having been bought up at extravagant 
prices. Whither to goto find them I should not know, 
though I have belonged to the undertaking since the 
first prospectus, I am literally stripped of these docu- 
ments.’ 

To conclude:—under this miserable want of system 
must the public suffer, so long as our parliamentary 
committees shall continue to be unreasonably saddled 
with the whole responsibility of deciding upon rail- 
road bills without the assistance of an Official Board, 
competent (like the establishment of the ‘Ponts et 
Chaussées’ in France) to afford to the country such 
professional information and reports as new measures 
may require. Not only does our national character 
require that we should scientifically, instead of igno- 
rantly, govern and direct the new power which has 
been bestowed upon us; but as rail-road scars cannot 
easily be obliterated, surely it is our duty to save the 
surface of our country from being barbarously disfi- 
gured by any more rude unskilful incisions. We desire 
not the creation of irresponsible power; but feeling 
confident that, under sound legislation, the public 


* See letter from Peter Sinclair, Esq. App. 84. 
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would be in favour of, instead of being prejudiced 
against railways—that public spirited landowners 
would, under a sensible honest system, come forward 
to assist rather than to oppose them—and that the re- 
venue would be enormously increased if the public, 
in utter disregard of profits to private companies and 
such petty interests, were, under the egis of science, 
to be conveyed in the cheapest, safest, and quickest 
possible manner—we feel it our duty to urge the abso- 
lute necessity of constituting, without further delay, a 
Department, or Board of Government officers, in Down- 
ing-street, which may, among other duties, exercise 
cautiously, firmly, and scientifically, such control over 
the rail-roads of the empire, as the Imperial Parliament 
from time to time may think proper to direct. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
DESPATCHES OF LA MOTHE-FENELON. 


Recueil des Dépéches, Rapports, Instructions et Mémoires 
des Ambassadeurs de France en Angleterre et en Ecosse, 
pendant le XVI. Siecle, conservés aux Archives du 
Royaume, d la Bibliotheque du Roi, etc. et publiés 
pour la premiere fois, sous la Direction de M. Charles 
Purton Cooper. Paris et London, 1838. (Corre- 
spondance Diplomatique de Bertrand de Salignec de 
la Mothe-Fénélon, Ambassadeur de France en Angle- 
terre, de 1568 4 1575. Vols.1 and 2.) 8vo. 
There is no period of English history which has 


been viewed in so many different lights as the reign of 


Elizabeth. The bitter personal hatred, engendered by 
the violence of religious discord, has covered the me- 
mory of the great men of that age with a slur of ca- 
lumny and scandal which, hardened and inrooted by 
the prejudices of those through whom their characters 
have been handed down to us, has scarcely been era- 
dicated by the severe historical studies of the present 
day. In addition to this cause of much misrepresen- 
tation, the many dark and intricate plots of the con- 
tending parties, which the publication of various ori- 
ginal documents is now beginning to unravel, gave 
scope on every side to the wildest conjecture. The 
wretched dynasty which succeeded Elizabeth, wil- 
lingly saw’decried the reign whose glory and prospe- 
rity formed no advantageous contrast with their own 
meanness and imbecility, and they had also family 
prejudices which gave a false colouring that has been 
perpetuated more or less in all the histories previous 
to our own time. 

The present age is peculiarly favourable to histori- 
cal research, not only in England but throughout Eu- 
rope. We hear every where of Record Commissions 
and Historical Societies. We have had frequent oc- 
casions to comment on the exertions of the French 
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government in publishing the monuments of their na- 
tional history, and to the noble collection of documents 
which it has produced and is producing. Our own go- 
vernment we are ashamed to say it—has allowed our 
Record Commission, which had already done much 
good, to fall a sacrafice to the jealousies of those who 
were employed under it. We have still our State 
Paper Office Commission, and we esteem highly the 
volumes it has already published; though it might, 
certainly, be made somewhat more efficient. But the 
few volumes which our government has given to the 
historian are a small compensation for the mass of in- 
valuable matter which is still suffered to lie neglected 
in the dust of our record offices. ‘There is, indeed, 
much to be done, and at present, we fear, little incli- 
nation to do it. 

Whilst we lament the neglect which with us the 
great cause of historical research has experiertced from 
the government, we receive from time to time some 
consolation in the scattered contributions which are 
made by the exertions of individuals. It is thus that 
we owe to the disinterested zeal of the able secretary 
of the late Record Commission the publication of the 
despatches of La Mothe-Fénélon. There are periods 
when the correspondence of the foreign ambassadors 
are eminently important, and none more so than the 
reign of our first maiden Queen. It is this correspond- 
ence principally which can throw some light on the 
extensive ramifications, both internal and external, of 
the great plots which so long menaced her life and 
throne, and which aimed’at the extinction of Protest- 
antism; for the grand conspirators in them were the 
foreign ambassadors, acting under the orders of the 
very monarchs who at the same time were reiterating 
their professions of friendship towards the Queen of 
England. Unfortunately, much of this correspondence 
is lost, and more still of their deeper intrigaes were 
probably never committed to paper, even under the 
security of private ciphers, but were transacted orally 
by trusty agents, who were devoted to the cause of 
Catholicism. Enough, however, remains to give us 
an extensive insight into these dark transactions. 

Bertrand de Salignac de la Mothe-Fénélon, a bro- 
ther of the direct ancestor of the famous Archbishop 
of Cambrai, was one of the most distinguished diplo- 
matists of the reign of Charles 1X., well skilled in the 
intriguing and treacherous policy which then charac- 
terized the dealings of the courts of France and Spain. 
He had distinguished himself in various embassies 
previous to his being chosen for the resident ambas- 
sador in England, in 1568. The period of his arrival 
in London was one of great interest and difficulty. He 
had left his own country involved in intestine ‘roils; 
and he found the English cabinet embarrassed by the 
presence of Mary Queen of Scots, who, after losing 
hercrown and the affections of her subjects by her own 
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crimes and imprudences, had been driven to seek shel- 
ter in England just six months before. Indeed one 
of the chief objects of his embassy was to support the 
party and cause of the Scottish Queen, as involving in 
no slight degree the interests of his own religious 
party; the others were, as he states them himself, to 
hinder the English from aiding the French Protestants, 
to counteract as far as he could the intrigues of the 
Spaniards when they were opposed to the inte- 
rests of his master, and to aid in cheating the Queen 
of her rights to Calais. La Mothe-Fénélon had his 
first audience of Elizabeth at Hampton Court on the 
14th of November. 

From the beginning of her reign up to this period, 
Elizabeth had been gradually acting more decidedly 
and boldly in support of the Protestant interests. At 
first, the known feelings of the court of France, with 
Mary Stuart in their hands, and of Spain, ever ready, 
in spite of their jealousy of their neighbours, to pro- 
mote the general interests of the Catholics, rendered 
the situation of Elizabeth critical, and obliged her to 
act with extreme caution. The proceedings connected 
with the siege of Leith served at once to lay open the 
views of the French, and to show how unscrupulous 
they were in seizing upon any occasion of forwarding 
them, while, by the check they then experienced, they 
were themselves taught to act with more caution in 
future. The conduct of Mary on her accession to the 
Scottish crown, showed that Elizabeth’s foreign ene- 
mies were constantly awake; and the activity of the 
English agents brought various matters to light, 
which revealed glimpses of the danger, while they 
pointed out the steps to be taken in order to avert it. 
That there had been made a great and formidable co- 
alition for the entire destruction of the Protestants, 
there can now be no doubt; and it seems equally cer- 
tain that the chosen instrument on which it all turned, 
was the Queen of Scots. But a principal aim of the 
conspirators was the subjugation of England under a 
popish prince, and they severally, calculating on the 
prey even before they had entered into action, began 
in their own minds to quarrel about the division of the 
spoils. It was soon perceived by Elizabeth’s coun- 
sellors that the jealousies of her enemies were her 
greatest safeguard. They, however, were anxious in 
their turn to form a strong defensive league amongst 
the Protestants, which should have more unanimity 
because the parties who composed it were the perse- 
cuted and not the persecutors. By this measure, the 
hatred which the principal Catholic powers bore to- 
wards the Protestants was increased, and shown more 
openly in the persecation of that part of their subjects 
who professed the new religion; and the latter, strong 
themselves, and encouraged by the sympathy and 
movement of their fellows, began to arm in their own 
defence. The result was a long series of desultory 
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but savage warfare, which diminished the resources, 
and effectually put a check on the projects, of Eliza- 
beth’s enemies. At the same time the ill conduct of 
the Queen of Scots rendered her unfit, as an active 
agent, for the great cause with which she had been 
identified. 

The fureign Catholics, finding their hands full at 
home, sought to effect their original purpose by stir- 
ring up domestic seditions in England, and unfor- 
tunately there were but too many who were ready to 
join in their treacherous plans. The heads of the 
Catholic party in England were the chief representa- 
tives of the old feudal aristocracy which had been 
broken down by the dynasty of the Tudors. They 
were jealous of the present government less because it 
was opposed to the Catholics, than because the able 
ministers who surrounded the throne were men who 
had risen up in and been formed by the circumstances 
in which they were placed,—because in fact they had 
beed chosen from among the gentry and not among 
the old nobility of England. The bait which caught 
them, was the hope of being restored to their old in- 
fluence by the overthrow of the Protestant government, 
and in this expectation they joined their counsels with 
Elizabeth’s bitterest enemies. In her wish to conci- 
liate all parties of her subjects, Elizabeth had allowed 
to remain or admitted several of these ncbles on her 
council, and they scrupled not to use the privilege she 
had granted them against their mistress. It happened, 
however, that their influence lay chiefly in the nor- 
thern and north-eastern parts of the kingdom, which 
were more convenient for communicating with the 
Spaniards than the French. The jealousy of the latter 
was soon excited, and their ambassador was em- 
ployed, not to counteract and overthrow the intrigues 
of the English conspirators, but to outwit the Spaniard, 
and turn his plots to their own advantage. The de- 
tention of Mary in England afforded an opportunity 
of carrying on their multifarious intrigues with more 
vigour and perseverance than even while she was 
seated on the throne of Scotland. 

The year included in the first volumes of La Mothe- 
Fénélon’s despatches, formed one of the most critical 
periods of Elizabeth’s reign. ‘They open with the em- 
barrassments created by the affairs of the Queen of 
Scots, and after letting us into much of the secrets of 
the conspiracy which was headed by the Duke of Nor- 
folk, and the intrigues connected with it, close with 
the suppression of the northern rebellion under the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland in the 
end of the year 1569. Atthe time of the ambassador’s 
arrival the Commission of York was assembled to hear 
the complaints of the Scots against their fallen queen. 
In one of his earliest despatches, he mentions a rumour 


| which had reached the ear of Elizabeth, that the Duke 
|of Norfolk, who was president of the Commission, 
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was secretly serving the cause of Mary, and that he 
had already formed the project of marrying her, and 
that this, combined with some partiality which he 
showed openly to her cause, had induced the Queen to 
prorogue the Commission to Hampton Court, where 
its preceedings might be carried on under her own im- 
mediate eye. Every one knows the result; and though 
the letters give many interesting details and notices of 
the affairs of the Scottish Queen at this period, they do 
not throw any new light on this transaction, Indeed 
nothing strikes us more, in the perusal of Fenélon’s 
despatches, than the extreme darkness in which the 
mind of the cunning ambassador seems to have been as 
to the real designs and character of Elizabeth and her 
ministers. His accounts of the domestic aflairs of 
England are often very incoherent, and the hearsays 
on which he founds his opinions sometimes perfectly 
absurd: but he was acquainted to a certain degree with 
the secrets of a party, and on é/s intentions and pro- 
ceedings his correspondence gives us much informa- 
tion. His interviews with the Queen are also highly 
characteristic. 

It was the policy of Elizabeth to serve her party 
abroad more by the hopes and fears which her apparent 
irresolution was calculated to excite, than by an open 
and perhaps only half-eflicient aid, which would have 
caused their enemies to act more unitedly and more 
vigorously.* ‘The despatches which carried to the 
French court the continued professions of Elizabeth’s 
friendship, are full of indefinite suspicions and indica- 
tions of levies and preparations whose object is often 
not even guessed. The Queen herself, from time to 
time, mixed her friendly conversation with threats that 
kept alive the ambassador’s apprehensions, without 
affording him any substantial object on which to fix 
them. There is no doubt that she secretly gave im- 
portant aid to the French Protestants; but she ever held 
firm to the conscientious distinction between aiding 
Protestants against the oppressions of the Catholics 
and the aiding of subjects in rebellion against their 
sovereign. Her aim was confined to the saving from 
destruction the party in France who were in reality 
the bulwark which kept off the storm from her own 
threshold; but she never sought more than a peace 
which might protect them, and she was always willing 
and ready to negotiate between them and their mi 
mies. 

We leave, however, the ambassador’s complaints | 
and expostulations on this subject, to enter upon the | 
more important transactions which mark the eventful | 
year 1569. Very soon afier his arrival, we find La 


* On one occasion (vol. i. p. 340) La Mothe-Fénélon | 
alludes to a complaint of the Marechal de Cossé that his | 
despatches left them in as much dark as ever whether | 
they were to look for war or peace from the Queen of 
England, thus creating an extreme embarrassment, and 


almost tying up their hands. 
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Mothe-Feénélon engaged in the most culpable intrigues 
| against the government to which he was sent. Nares, 
in his Life of Burghley, has collected all the different 
allusions to a plot for the ruin of Seoretary Cecil at the 
beginning of the year above mentioned, which involved 
an attempt on the minister’s life; but it required our 
ambassador’s despatches to clear up the vague account 
which he has made out of them. 

The feelings of the old nobility to which we have 
alluded, were especially mortified by the favour be- 
stowed on the reputed upstart Sir William Cecil, and 
their hatred towards him was increased by a belief 
| that he was the iain support of the Protestant cause, 
and the author of all the measures against the Catho- 
lies and the Queen of Scots. It seems not quite clear 
whether the plot against him was first suggested by 
the Spanish ambassador, or whether it had already 
been talked of amongst the Catholic nobles, and had 
been seized upon and pushed forward by the agents of 
foreign intrigue. Certain it is, that the Spanish am- 
bassador is the first person mentioned as concerned in 
it. On the 28th of December, 1568, La Mothe-Feéné- 
lon writes in a secret letter to the queen-mother— 

“The aforesaid ambassador of Spain came to treat 
with me of matters here which might concern the com- 
/ mon service of our masters, and particularly two things 
| which he considers very important, and almost meces- 
| sary for the welfare of Christendom. ‘The one is, that 

knowing, as he says, no greater heretic in this world, 
| nor more adverse to the Catholic religion, than is Mr. 
| Cecil, I ought, for my part, in the name of your very 
| Christian Majesties, as well as he for his part in the 
| name of the Catholic King, to labour to make him lose 
| that place, and that favour and credit, which he has with 
the Queen his mistress. To which I made answer, thatl 
| shall be always ready to serve the cause of the Catholic 
| religion in every manner possible, and we must consi- 
, der the best manner of setting this matter a-going; for 
the said lady had entirely committed all her affairs to 


| 


| the said Cecil, and no prince would easily be induced 





the to change such a privy minister, when she was satisfied 


| with him. He answered, that he had already begun by 

putting a good hand to the business, having so man- 
aged that a part of his affairs are managed by another 
secretary, and that I should not forget to strike my blow, 
when I saw the advantage of it.” 

He adds soon after in the same letter, fearful appa- 
| rently that the advantage would all fall to the share of 
the Spaniard. 

“As to Mr. Cecil, it is true they say he is a zealous 
friend of the new religion, and that it is to be desired a 
more moderate person held the chief place with his mis- 
tress; but I do not see that it would be easy to deprive 
him of it; and I am told that he dissaudes his mistress 
from war with France, and that he is a close friend of 
the Earl of Leicester, who professes to be your set- 
vant.’ 

Soon after broke out the dispute between Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Alva, the goods of Spaniards were 
seized, and their ambassador himself placed under ar- 


. 
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rest; whereupon, as La Mothe-Kenélon informs us, the 
Spanish ambassador endeavoured to injure the reputa- 
tion of Cecil by sending letters addressed to the Duke 
of Alva, which he knew would be intercepted, and 
filling them with matter caleulated to throw blame on 
the Secretary, so that “I have been told,” says La 
Mothe, “several of the principal lords of the council 
met last Thursday at Nonsuch, in the chamber of the 
Earl of Arundel, on this affair, and the said Cecil was 
not called.” The place of meeting, combined with 
other things, seems to show that this Assembly had 
some connection with the great plot. That it had not 
been given up is clear, for, after several allusions to 
the attempts of certain lords of the council to place 
Cecil in a false position by throwing on him the blame 
of different mischances which had happened, or, as 
they expected, would happen, Fénélon writes at last, 
on the 8th of March, 1569, as follows:— 


“That some of the greatest and principal lords of 
England being enraged at the form of the government 
of the kingdom, conducted by Secretary Cecil alone, 
who has assumed the authority of ordering all things at 
his own sole pleasure; and seeing that he is now doing 
his best to make the Queen his mistress enter unneces- 
sarily into the war of these troubles which are at pre- 
sent in Christendom, and to make a beginning by pro- 
voking without cause the King and the Catholic hing 
by favouring those who stir up war against them in their 
own countries; which has been the cause of these sei- 
zures at Rouen and in the Low Countries, to the great 
discontent of all this kingdom; they think there is now 
aa opportunity of being able, by strong representations 
of things belonging to the dignity and greatness of this 
Queen, and to the good and honour of her crown, fo un- 
seat the said Cccil, and recover for themselves the authority 
and management of the state. 

“And although several had long entertained this de- 
sign, yet, as they had come to no understandiug on the 
subject, and had not dared to open themselves to each 
other, no one had hitherto undertaken it, and the most 
noble and those who had the greatest interest in the 
kingdom waited till the people, knowing their intention, 
should be the party which, by the multiplicity of dis- 
orders and necessities that would arise out of these 
things, would begin to ery out, and so it has now hap- 
pened that upon the said seizures, and to carry the 
trade of this place to some other spot than Antwerp, the 
merchants and bourgeois of this city have been to make 
remonstrances to this Queen; and some also, very no- 
table personages, and of respect, have been accused for 
matters of religion, others have been imprisoned for the 
affair of the Spanish ambassador, others have com- 
plained of the fraud of the lottery, and the mayor and 
officers of this city have been taxed by the said Cecil, 
in the presence of the said lady, of not doing their duty 
to chastise those who speak irreverently and detract- 
ingly of her and of the lords of the council. 

“By which the said lady seeing that it was neces- 
sary to look promptly to these things, which concerned 
the tranquillity of her kingdom, and that she must also 
resolve on peace or war with the King, and similarly 
with the Catholic King, and that the affairs of the Scot- 
tish Queen and the Scots needed settling, as well as 
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Jon solicited a hearing and answer for the Sieur du 
Doict, she caused the lords of the council to be sum- 
moned to settle their matters, this same Cecil perceiv- 
ing by the coldness and countenances of these lords, 


that he could not order them alone. But they pretended 
to be ill in their chambers, and the said lady has not 
been able by any means to get them together since she 
has been in this city. And the Earl of Leicester having 
also been drawn to this party, he likewise took advan- 
tage of a slight cold to excuse himself from attending 
at the hours of meeting of the council. Wherefore, on 
Ash-Wednesday having come expressly for this purpose 
a little before supper into the chamber of the said lady, 
when the said Cecil was there, and the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the principal of them all, being by, he was very 
glad that the said lady, in the presence of the said Ce- 
cil, began to discourse of her affairs, and to grieve that 
all these Jords would not come to the council to deter- 
mine what ought to be done; and, after having, with 
great humility and respect, prayed very humbly the 
said lady to excuse him if, for the duty and infinite ob- 
ligation which he had to her service, he told her, as a 
good and honourable knight, that the best and principal 
part of her subjects saw affairs so i]] conducted, and so 
much against their inclination, that they feared, either 
that the state would incur some danger, or that the said 
Cecil would have to render an account at the risk of his 
head of the things which had hitherto passed. At 
which speech the said Cecil being much troubled and 
the said lady moved, she fell into a great anger against 
the said earl; whereupon the duke, who was at some 
distance, addressing the Marquis of Northampton, who 
as yet was not one in the conspiracy, tolerably lood— 
‘See, my lord,’ said he, ‘how the Earl of Leicester, 
when he followed and approved the opinions of the 
Sécretary, has been favoured and welcomed by the 
Queen; and now that he would virtuously remonstrate 
his good reasons against those of the other, she shows 
him a very ill countenance, and would send him to the 
Tower: no, no; he shall not go to the Tower alone!’— 
To which the said Marquis of Northampton replied, ‘I 
praise.God that you, who are the principal subject of 
this kingdom, will at last show your virtue, which I 
am ready to follow and aid as far as is possible, for I 
also am come to complain.’ 

“And thus the most part of the nobility are come to 
an understanding, and are united, and have required 
that the said Cecil should show the true state of affairs, 
and how he has conducted them during the last eight 
years.”’ 

He then goes on to tell how Cecil had attempted in 
vain to detach Leicester from the conspiracy. But his 
information seems to have remained very vague and 
uncertain till two or three days later. Between the 
8th and 13th of March, the conspirators had made a 
formal communication to the French ambassador, and 
his private letter of the latter date lets us into the secret 
of the views of the conspirators and extent of the plot. 
The grand mover was the same Roberto Ridolfi, a 
Florentine and envoy of the Pope, whose name occurs 
so often in the plots which followed. He had applied 
to the Earl of Arundel and Lord Lumley, “‘whom he 
found very well disposed to his design, (of establishing 
the Catholic religion by the overthrow of the present 





those of Ireland, and that also the Cardinal de Chatil- 





government,) but not bold enowgh to undertake any- 
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thing, unless the Duke of Norfolk joined in the plot, 
who has been very difficult to gain; but being at length 
persuaded, he now takes the matter more to heart even 
than the other two did.”"* The ambassador goes on 
to say that they had persuaded the Earls of Derby, 
Shrewsbury, Pembroke and Northumberland, to join 
them, with several of the less zealous of the Protest- 
ants; and that, having come to the resolution, in con- 
junction with Ridolfi, that it was necessary first to ef- 
fect the overthrow of Cecil and his party, they had for 
this purpose worked upon the Earl of Leicester, and 
gained him over to the attempt against the Secretary, 
without telling him anything of their further designs. 
La Mothe himself avows, that so soon as he discover- 
ed what was going on, he knew too well what was for 
the service of his master, not to put his hand vigorous- 
ly tothe wheel. Ridolfi was sent back to Rome to get 
a bull of the Pope, which the conspirators, who ex- 
pected to be in full power on his return, were to put in 
force. 

This is the last direct notice of the plot against Ce- 
cil in thedespatches. One thing seems clear through- 
out, that in this, as in most of the other conspiracies 
during this reign, each person encouraged the other by 
the grossest misrepresentations of the numbers con- 
cerned and the success they had already obtained, un- 
til at last the project failed through their own matual 
mistrust. It seems certain also that the Duke of Nor- 
folk was engaged in the most culpabledesigns. How 
far Leicester really compromised himself is not easy 
to say; we find him just before and immediately after 
in terms of apparently perfect friendship with Cecil. 
He seems to have acted an intriguing part, without any 
very criminal design, except that of raising his own 
importance by unworthy means; and the other con- 
spirators, thinking to deceive and use him, were de- 
ceived themselves.t La Mothe-Fénélon, after throw- 
ing so much light on the plan and object of this con- 
spiracy, is perfectly silent as to its termination. Our 
other authorities, however, though they leave us in the 
dark as to its prime cause, and its connection with the 
grand Catholic conspiracy, fill up the deficiency in the 
account which we have from the ambassador. The 
Queen stood firm to her Secretary, and the conspira- 


* The ambassador was so anxious to preserve the 
secret of the persons engaged in this plot, that even in the 
copy-book of his despatches, his secretary has lett blanks 
for their names, which are inserted by the ambassador’: 
own hand, The conspirators introduced continually 
persons’ names who had no connection with them, to 
compromise those persons, and gain over others who 
were thereby encouraged to join them. 

¢ Nares gives all that was previously known concern- 
ing this plot, which is very unsatisfactory. He and his 
authorities agree in representing Leicester as “at the 
head of the principals” in it, and the Duke of Norfolk as 
one of those “who were wrought upon,” and became dupes 
to it. The revelations of La Mothe- Fénélon show that the 
real state of the case was exactly the reverse. 
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tors, unable to move her by their representations, de- 
termined to call a council unknown to her, to frame 
there a charge, and commit Cecil to the Tower on 
their own authority; and then they said, when he was 
not present to defend himself, they would easily make 


out some accusation to ruin him. But the Queen re- 
ceived information of their design, and disconcerted 
them at the moment when they were preparing to put 
it into execution. 

The failure of the plot against Cecil does not seem 
to have discouraged the conspirators. Their enmity 
towards the minister ceased not, though it was often 
covered by the cloak of outward friendship, or exhibit- 
ed only in a vexatious opposition to his councils. A 
secret report of the French ambassador, on the 20th of 
April, informs the Freuch court that the English Ca- 
tholics were already contemplating a rebellion against 
the Protestant government; that they had taken courage 
from the recent successes of the Catholic party in 
France; that they had stipulated with the Duke of 
Alva to land Spanish troops in England; and that, after 
having used their utmost exertions to thwart the mea- 
sures laid before the council, the lords of the Catholic 
party had retreated from it altogether. The ambassa- 
dor describes the part which the Duke of Alva had 
taken in the great conspiracy, and recommends to the 
king and queen-mother, that they should take four mea- 
sures for securing themselves the same advantages as 
were sought by the Spaniards.— 

‘First, that they make a strong representation to the 
ambassador of this Queen of their complaints against 
England for things done to them and their subjects 
since the beginning of these troubles: the second, that, 
as the Duke of Alva intends to demand millions for hun- 
dreds of all that has been taken, and even Ireland as a 
reparation for the injuries he has sustained, that they 
also make various great demands as well for satisfac- 
tion to themselves as for the affair of the Queen of 
Scots: the third, that they publish an ordinance similar 
to that of the said duke, prohibiting all trade between 
France and England: and the fourth, that they move to 
the coast of Normandy and Picardy the people of the Pope 
and the Italians who are ¢ome iuto France, in order to 
give courage to the Catholics here, and to intimidate the 
Protestants.” 

The ambassador, while he advises for the present 
the greatest moderation and prudence, lest they should 
themselves only fall into a trap of the Spaniards, makes 
no secret of his having done all in his power to en- 
courage the Catholics in their design, and of his con- 
versing secretly with them and with “a prodent and 
well-advised gentleman, who aids, in the name of the 
Pope, to conduct this enterprise here.” On the 23d 
of May, we hear again of the opposition of some of 
the council to Cecil, with the endeavours of the Ca- 
tholics to calumniate him in the ears of his royal mis- 
tress, and of the able conduct of the Secretary in wea- 
thering the storm, who, aceording to La Mothe-Fénée- 
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lon, had even caused the Duke of Norfolk in full 
council to accuse the Queen of Scots of having made 
over her claims upon the English crown to the Dake 
of Anjou. It is not easy to conceive what might be 
Norfolk’s aim in this proceeding, unless it were to lull 
suspicion as to his own secret designs, and furnish an 
additional argument for the advantage of her marriage 
to himself as a means of shutting out all foreign alli- 
ances. The Catholics gained over the duke by feed- 
ing his weak ambition with the prospect of such a mar- 
riage; and we are inclined to believe that that nobleman 
at least sometimes nourished the hope of being able to 
clear himself in the end from the direct charge of trea- 
son, by obtaining, if he could, Elizabeth's consent to 
a marriage which was to be effected by the intrigues 
of her enemies, and then leaving them. Thus all the 
parties concerned in this conspiracy attempted to out- 
wit each other, from the ambassadors of the foreign 
states toits most intimate agents. The Spaniards were 
anxious at all risks to obtain the greatest advantages 
themselves; the French sought to hinder them from 
getting too much; the Earl of Leicester had been drawn 
into a collateral plot by the hope of obtaining the chief 
place ia the cabinet, if Cecil were unseated; the Duke 
of Norfolk was led by the hope of marrying the Scot- 
tish Queen, and at least causing her to be restored to 
Scotland and proclaimed next in succession to the 
erown of England: and the Pope and his emissaries 
would only be satisfied by sending Elizabeth as a pri- 
soner to Rome, or putting her to death, if she resisted, 
placing Mary on her throne, and extirpating heresy. 
During the summer of this year, the Queen excited 
much alarm in the mind of the ambassador by her 
strong remonstrations against the continuance of the 
civil war in France, and her declaration to him that she 
knew there was a league against the reformed religion, 
that she had formed a counter-league amongst the Pro- 
testants, and that, if the king did not soon grant a pa- 
cification, she would interfere much more openly and 
actively. Towards the end of June another matter 
occurred to take away for a moment La Mothe-Féné- 
lon’s taste for conspiracies, by exciting hopes of ano- 
ther kind, well calculated to overthrow all the designs 
of the Spaniards. He had received some hint that 
Elizabeth was again inclined to turn her thoughts to a 
foreign marriage, and that the King of France, or his 
brother the Duke of Anjou, were the persons most 
likely to succeed. On the 28th of June he had an 
audience of the Queen, who, after other matters had 
been debated, turned the conversation to the rumoured 
marriage of the two daughters of the emperor to the 
kings of France and Spain, and paid some complimeuts 
to the persons of the former monarch and his brother. 
The ambassador seems to have considered this as an 
opening of the affair he had at heart, took it up eager- 
ly, made Elizabeth some handsome compliments in 
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return, and pressed the advantages of a match between 


her and the king. Her answer is made in a tone of 
raillery, and she ends with a cutting bit of satire on 
the queen-mother. 


“I told her,” says La Mothe-Fénélon, “that in truth 
every body is astonished at the wrong she did to the 
great qualities, which God had given her, of beauty, 
knowledge, virtue, and greatness of condition, in not 
desiring to leave after her some fair posterity to succeed 
to them. That no one ought to take it ill if she gave 
it a mature consideration, since God had given her room 
enough for choice, for there was no prince who would 
not esteem himself very fortunate to be chosen; and 
that I thought the choice ought now to come from her- 
self, as I fancied that hereafter no one would venture 
to offer of his own motion; but that I would say, to 
make a good and right election, I saw nothing better or 
more desirable in all Christendom, for princesses to 
marry, than these three princes of France, sons of King 
Henry, of whom the eldest was the very worthy King, 
true successor of his father, the second so very royal in 
all sorts that he only wanted a crown, and the third 
would without doubt resemble the other two. 

“She answered, that the King would not accept her, 
and that he would be quite ashamed to show, at an en- 
try into Paris, a Queen for his wife who appeared so 
old as she did, and that she was no longer of an age to 
quit her country, as the Queen of Scotland had done, 
when they carried her very young into France. 

“I said that, when such a marriage or a similar one 
happened, there would commence the most illustrious 
lineage that had been for a thousand years in the world, 
of the extraction of the two most noble and most an- 
cient crowns in Christendom, and that it seemed tome 
she was joking, after having before spoken against the 
years of the King [who was very young], tospeak now 
against her own. But that, as she bore her years well 
[she was now thirty-six years old], so as they had in 
no degree diminished her beauty, the King and the 
Prince on the other hand had so much improved by 
theirs, that they had acquired beauty, strength, and 
stature, so that as men they were perfect. 

‘And that the said lady ought to desire nothing more 
than to make an entry into Paris, for she would there 
be the most honoured, and welcomed, and blessed, by 
that good and great people and by all the nobility of 
France, of any other place in the world; and, if she did 
not like to pass the sea, perhaps some one would un- 
dertake to make so happy a voyage hither that she 
would reap great pleasure and content from it. 

«I dont know,’ said she, ‘how the queen would be 
pleased, for perhaps she would like to have a daughter- 
in-law so young that she might order her at her will.’ 
—‘I know,’ I replied, ‘that the queen is so benign, and 
of such a gentle and gracious conversation, that you 
would both love above all other things to be in each 
other’s company, and to please one another; witness 
the honour and respect which she has always borne to 
the Queen of Scotland, and which she still bears to 
her.’” 


The grand conspiracy was still in motion. In a 
memoir sent with the letter just quoted, La Mothe- 
Fénélon alludes to the secret advances which were 
making for a marriage between the Duke of Norfolk 








and the Queen of Scots, which was to be brought about 
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whether Elizabeth liked it or not. The Spanish ambas- 
sador was also engaged in this intrigue. By this time, 
however, some intimations of their proceedings seem 
to have reached the ears of the Queen, and in an inter- 
view with the ambassador, of which he gives an ac- 
count, on the 22nd of August, she complained heavily 
of the secret practices of Mary, and told him that some 
of her own counsellors and nobles were pursuing a 
course that was likely to cost them their heads (et 
menassa les plus habilles et les plus grandz de leur faire 
trancher la teste.) On the Ist of September, the am- 
bassador writes a secret letter to the queen-mother, 
with an express desire that she should immediately 
burn it, in which he tells her that by Ais interference 
and management the duke and the Scottish Queen had 
mutually agreed to the marriage, the conditions being 
that the duke should immediately cause her to be re- 
leased and restored to the throne of Scotland. Norfolk 
himself had been with the ambassador, and had com- 
missioned him to ask in his name the favour and as- 
sistance of the French Queen and the Guises to the 
undertaking, desiring him at the same time to recom- 
mend that they should speak boldly to Norris, the 
English ambassador in France, for the release of 
Mary, and to urge them above all to send secretly a 
party of soldiers to Dumbarton, to hold out the place 
against Marray and the English party, promising that 
he would do his best to thwart the English govern- 
ment, in case this measure should irritate Elizabeth 
against France. A few days after this, the projected 
marriage was discovered to Elizabeth, who signified 
her displeasure to Norfolk in various “grosses paroles.” 
The duke, who had been trying to strengthen himself 
against her by the friendship of foreign princes, her 
enemies, and was doing his utmost to cross her coun- 
sels, even by causing foreign troops to land in Scot- 
land, had the face to assert that he had never aimed at 
anything which was not agreeable to her, or for her 
service: and at the same time he was thinking, if we 
helieve the French ambassador, of effecting Mary’s 


escape, concealing her in some other part of the king- 


dom, and absenting himself from the court. A letter 
of the 23d of September conveys the intelligence that 
the duke had put in practice the latter part of this de- 
sign, and that he had retired into the country. 

There can be no doubt, from various important do- 


cuments which have been Jately discovered, that this | 


was.a critical period in the conspiracy. The duke 
seems to have hesitated at the brink of the precipice 
over which he stood: the foreign ambassadors, and 
those who were in the conspiracy, exhorted him to 
proceed, and wished the plot to be put at once in move- 
ment; the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland 
were ready to rise with him; and it seems certain that 
he was on the point of performing the other part of the 
design above alluded to, in carrying off Mary by a 
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sudden coup-de-main, raising a rebellion of the Catho- 
lies, and calling in the Spaniards. But some of Nor- 
folk’s friends who were not acquainted with these ul- 
terior designs, and saw his conduct in no other light 
than as an attempt to marry without the Queen’s con- 
sent, counselled him to return to London, in the con- 
fidence that the Queen’s anger would blow over; and 
to their counsel his weakness led him to listen. During 
the period when he was absent from the court, the 
French ambassador writes a secret letter informing the 
queen-mother that the nation was on the eve of a civil 
| war; and we learn that Vitelli, Marquis of Catena, an 
experienced Italian commander, was hastening over 
from Flanders, ostensibly to negotiate with Elizabeth, 
but really, as we find from other sources, to direct the 
motions of the insurgents. 

The departure of the Duke of Norfolk caused no 
little emotion in the court and in the capital: the Earls 
of Arundel and Pembroke, with Lord Lumley, Nor- 
folk’s intimate friends, were put under arrest; the sea- 
ports were closed, so that even the ambassadors were 
not allowed to send despatches to their several courts, 
and Vitelli was himself delayed on the road. An in- 
cident occurred at this time which shows how unseru- 
pulous all parties were as to the means by which they 
arrived at each other’s secrets. 

“ Sire,”’ writes La Mothe-Fénélon to the King on the 
3d of October, “having written you a despatch on the 
27th of last month, and the bearer having obtained his 
passport of Lord Cobham, which only delayed him an 
hour and a half, when he had proceeded on his road 
about three miles beyond Lord Cobham’s house, and 
was passing a wood, some men, better mounted than 
himself, with their faces masked, (though not so care- 
fully as to hinder one of them from being recognised,) 
attacked him with their swords, and threw him down 
with such violence that he rolled under the feet of their 
horses. They immediately demanded his French let- 
ters, and having obtained them, they bound him and 
tied him to a tree, and so left him.’’* 











It appears that, fortonately for the ambassador, his 
despatches of that day contained nothing that was eal- 
culated to compromise him; and the Queen made an 
excuse for the violence as having been done entirely 
without the knowledge of herself or the council, pro- 
mising to punish severely the authors of it, if they 
could be discovered. ‘The ambassador of Spain was 
also closely watched, but he cautiously abstained from 
sending any letters out of England. 
| On the 7th of October the ambassador writes, “I 
hear that the Duke of Norfolk will arrive at court to- 
day, although I have done, and have caused his chief 


| relations and friends to do, all that was possible to hin- 


| * We learn from a letier of a later date, that the pack- 


| et of despatches were afterwards found unopened in the 
| area of the ambassador’s house, with a note saying that 
| the persons in whose possession they were had been com- 
| pelled to get rid of them by the activity of the officers in 
i search of the offender. 





. 
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der him from coming, we all believing that, on his ar- 
rival, he will be sent, with the other lords who are 
under arrest, to the Tower.” He goes on to say that 
he knows not what could have induced him to take 
such a step, ‘unless it be that he is fated to be be- 
headed, and cannot help it, because he is come of a 
family who are naturally given that way:’’* and he 
adds that he had used every precaution, im order that 
the part which he had played in this affair should not 
be discovered by Norfolk’s seizare. Accordingly, as 
soon as he could obtain an interview of the Queen after 
the duke was committed to the Tower, our honest am- 
bassador asserted most resolutely, according to his own 
avowal, that he had never heard a word of the duke’s 
project, until she had now made him acquainted with 
it by her own mouth. The Queen professed herself 
satisfied, but gave him clearly to understand that she 
was well aware of the intrigues of the ambassador of 
Spain 

The slight information given by the ambassador on 
the proceedings relating to the examination of the no- 
bles who had been imprisoned and put under arrest, is 
of no importance when compared with the state docu- 
ments which have been published in England. Among 
the other persons who were arrested and examined, 
were Sir Nichelas Throgmorton, and the same Roberto 
Ridolfi, who has been already mentioned as an active 
agent of the Pope. However, measures had been so 
well taken to preserve secrecy with regard to the more 
important aims of the conspiracy, that Norfolk’s trial 
passed by without doing more than exciting vague sus- 
picions: and he satisfied Elizabeth for the present by 
a written declaration that he would never again com- 
municate with the Queen of Scots, unless by her per- 
mission, while he secretly wrote a letter to the Bishop 
of Ross, assuring him that he had done it only to blind 
the Queen, whilst it was his fixed intention to proceed 
in his former practices. t 

The suspicions of the English goverament were 
turned towards the northern counties, where signs of 
excitement were observed in the beginning of Octo- 
ber. Elizabeth seems to have been aware that Nor- 
folk, or at least some of those who were connected 
with him, aimed at carrying off the Queen of Scots by 


* His father, the Earl of Surrey, had been beheaded in 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

+ The ambassador, who had denied in Elizabeth’s pre- 
sence, that he had had the least knowledge of Norfolk’s 
affair, boasts that the duke was held steady in his pur- 

yse chiefly by his exhortations. “Nevertheless,” says 

e, ‘the said duke having been weak enough to return, 
he was immediately placed in arrest in his house under 
a strict guard; where, however, I found means, by the 
Bishop of Ross, to inform him of their Very Christian 
Majesties’ support in the matter of the marriage, which 
has so encouraged him that he is resolved to persevere 
in it to death.” —vol. ii. p. 301. 
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force, and accordingly Mary was placed under great re- 
straint, and measures were taken to prevent any attempt 
at releasing her. No serious insurrection appears to 
have beem foreseen at this time, although orders had 
been sent-#a the sheriffs, &c. in the northern counties, 
to hinder all assemblies of people, and to take away 
from them, as gracious/y as possible, all arms, to give 
diligent notice to the Queen of the least novelty that 
might happen, and more particularly to keep a sharp 
eye upon the Catholics. At the same time the pre- 
sence of the Marquis of Catena (Vitelli) caused great 
mistrust, and he and the Spanish ambassador were 
carefully watched. At the beginning of November 
further precautions were taken, and an extraordinary 
watch was held night and day in the streets of London. 

Recently discovered documents show that at the pe- 
riod of Norfolk’s arrest, the Earls of Westmoreland 
and Northumberland were already preparing to arm 
their tenantry and dependants io support of the grand 
conspiracy, and that they had offered to rise with him, 
if he would act at once instead of returning to court. 
A letter of the French ambassador, dated November 
18, (after the rebellion had actually broken out,) men- 
tions the continued excitement in the north, and shows 
that Elizabeth looked upon it as having some connec- 
tion with the duke’s practices. 

“T was told two or three days ago, that the Queen of 
England, being a little more favourable towards the 
lords who are in prison, intended to allow the Duke of 
Norfolk to remove tothe quarter of the said lady in the 
Tower, which is spacious and large, because he felt 
some inconvenience from want of air in that where he 
is, which is small, and is the very place where his fa- 
ther was confined before his execution; and that she 
will grant to Lady Lumley the enlargement of her fa- 
ther the Earl of Arundel, and of her hasband Lord Lum- 
ley. But I understand that when matters were at this 
point, there came a letter from the president of the 
North (the Earl of Sussex), who writes that he has 
great difficulty in restraining the people of those parts 
from open rebellion, whereupon the aforesaid orders for 
these lords are countermanded, until it be discovered 
whence this uneasiness proceeds, and a remedy be found 
for it.” 


At the same time orders had been sent to the Earls 
of Northumberland and Westmoreland to make their 
appearance at court, and many English Catholics 
sought passports of La Mothe-Fénélon, in order to 
retire into I’rance from the inconveniences to which 
they were under these circumstances subjected by the 
jealous eyes of the English court. On the 22nd of No- 
vember he writes, “that rumours are afloat in London 
of the northern Catholics being in arms, and the sus- 
picion runs strong against the said marquis (Vitelli), 
because of these troubles, which seemed to have taken 
more consistency since his arrival, which may per- 
haps, it is true, have given some warmth to them; bat 
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in my opinion the excitement comes from another 
cause.” (vol. ii. p. 432.) In fact, the French ambas- 
sador was kept as much as possible in the dark with 
regard to the intrigues of the Spaniards yntil when, 
nearly ready for action, they thought it necessary to 
assure themselves of the support of the King of France, 
and he would fain have it believed that the spirits of 
the English Catholics were raised or depressed solely 
by the vicissitudes of the civil war in France, their ac- 
tivity at present being a simple result of the victory of 
Moncontour. However, three days after this despatch, 
on the 25th of November, he had received certain in- 
formation of the breaking out of the rebellion; the Eng- 
lish Catholics had applied to him for aid from the king 
his master, and he was enabled to speak more posi- 
tively of the part the Spaniards had been playing, 
which tended not a little to excite the jealousy of 
France: 

The two northern earls had refused to appear at 
court in obedience to the Queen’s orders. They were 
the only two representatives of that older feudal aris- 
tocracy, when each baron summoned his vassals at his 
beck to march either against prince or subject, when- 
ever he saw cause of offence against him; and the de- 
spatch of an herald to arrest them, drove them to raise 
at once the storm which it was otherwise their inten- 
tion to delay till the spring. The ambassador found 
that the rebels were in a secret understanding with 
the Catholics throughout the kingdom; and that they 
had long negotiated with the Duke of Alva and the 
Spaniards. He declares his suspicions that the latter 
were contemplating some grand enterprise upon this 
kingdom, in which the rebels were to be instrumental, 
and mentions their intrigues to break off the treaty 
which had been made between Mary and the Duke of 
Norfolk, for the purpose of forming a Spanish alliance. 
He describes the rebellion as promising to be no less 
serious in its results than the civil war which then 
raged in France, and informs the king and queen-mo- 
ther that the rebels had applied to him for their aid 
(particularly for money), which he had promised as 
far as he could venture before having received further 
orders, that he was using his utmost skill to break the 
Spanish intrigues with the Scottish Queen, and he 
adds— 


“Some others have told me that they desire your 
majesties to cause some show and preparations to be 
made in Normandy and Brittany, ouhe colour of shut- 
ting up the sea against those of Rochelle, which will 
give courage to the Catholics of Cornwall and all the 
west country, who are no less staunch than those of the 
north, and they all consider that this will be a great 
help to them. In truth, I think that such a demonstra- 
tion, by holding this Queen in fear and the others in 
hope, will be more for your service at home, under 
— circumstances, than if you acted more dicided- 


y- 





The fate of the rebellion of 1569 is known to all our 
readers. The two earls having raised considerable 
forces, marched towards the south as far as Clifford 
Moor, where they mustered their men, and remained 
for a moment in suspense whether they should push 
on towards the south, and liberate the Scottish Queen, 
or turn to York to attack the Earl of Sussex, whose 
army was not yet assembled. Other counsels, how- 
ever, prevailed. Some of Elizabeth’s staunch adhe- 
rents had been levying forces in their rear, and they 
returned to form the siege of Barnard Castle, where 
Sir George Bowes had established himself. After a 
gallant defence, Barnard Castle surrendered, but dis- 
sension had already shown itself in the rebel ranks, 
and Sussex was now marching towards them. The 
result was, that the earls retreated a short distance 
with part of their army, then broke it up and fled over 
the Scottish border. 

The letters of the French ambassador during this 
period are extremely curious. On the last day of No- 
vember he writes that the rebels had marched from 
Durham to the neighbourhood of York, that it was re- 
ported they had defeated and taken prisoner the Earl of 
Hunsdon, and that the Earl of Bedford had been sent 
into Wales to hinder a rebellion which was threatened 
there; that troops were raising on all sides to go against 
the rebels, and that as yet there was much uncertainty in 
whom of her nobles the Queen could place her trust. 
The Queen of Scots was moved into a place of, greater 
security, and there was talk of sending her to Kenil- 
worth, or even bringing her to Windsor. The Queen of 
England at the same time had expressed strong suspi- 
cions that the foreign ambassadors were at the bottom of 
these troubles, and shut up her seaports more closely 
than ever. On the 5th of December he adds, that Lord 
Hunsdon and Sir Ralph Sadler having been joined with 
the Earl of Sussex, (against whom someevil reports had 
been raised), they had sent favourable news to court; 
that the earls having advanced to the neighbourhood of 
Pomfret, with the intention of sending 800 horse to 
surprise Tutbury and liberate the Queen of Scots, they 
had been disappointed by the sudden measures taken 
by the Earl of Shrewsbary, and had retired towards 
the north in some dissatisfaction with one another; but 
that some had told him in secret that the danger in 
which Elizabeth stood was much greater than it was 
represented. On the 10th of December he informs the 
French court that the rebels were entire masters of the 
north; that their forces were increased to 15,000 men,* 
of which 4000 were horse; and that they were about to 
besiege Sussex, Hunsdon, and Sadlerin York. At the 
same time the Duke of Alva, who was assembling 
forces in Zealand, was eyed with great suspicion. La 
Mothe-Fénélon himself was evidently as yet uncon- 


* In fact, they were never much more than a third of 
this number regularly armed. 
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scious how far the Duke of Alva was concerned in the 
ineurrection. . r . 

On the 17th of December, La Mothe-Fenélon writes 
that he had had an audience of the Queen; that he had 
offered her the king's service against her revolted subjects, 
but that she seemed uot to think much of it, declaring 
“that it.gave her very little uneasiness, and that she 
had intentionally allowed the two earls to break out so 
far, without using any great force against thém at first, 
in the expectation of what has since happened, namely, 
that they-and al] who aided them are already tired of 
their folly, and are breaking up of themselves; and 
that if it were not for her honour so to do, she would 
not send a single soldier to put them down; yet to pro- 
vide against all chafces, she had already sent such 
sufficient forces, that she hoped in four days to have a 
satisfactory account of it all.”” At this time the an- 
bassador again alludes to the suspicions against the 
Duke of Alva, and the preparations he was making; 
reports that the forces of the rebels were reduced to 
6000 foot, and 1500 horse; mentions the siege of Bar- 
nard Castle, and speaks of a general pardon sent to the 
tebels, excepting only twelve persons. In the despatch 
of the 2ist ofthe same month, we have very little in- 
formation, except that the rebels were still confident, 
and @ postscript announces the capture of Barnard 
Castle. 

The despatch of the 27th of December (the last yet 


printed), is the most important of all those relating to 
the northern troubles. After having reported to the 
King the rumours as to the motions of the rebels, and 
the daily expectation of a battle, he sends secret com- 
munications to the queen-mother, which he begs her 


to communicate to none but her son. It séems that 
the rebels, having been disappointed in the premises 
of the Spaniards, had come to a resolution of seeking 
directly the aid of the French, and some of their agents 
had been with the ambassador, From them he had 
learnt, that the first design of the two earls was to 
march direct to London, after having liberated the 
Quben of Scots, and to seize the towns of York and 
Newcastle; that they expected a million of Catholics 
would rise and join them on the way, and that the no- 
bles who had been in intelligence with them, would 
appear with them, or at least aid them with men or 
money. 

“However, having suddenly enough marched thirty 
miles beyofid the city of York, the Queen of Scots was 
instantly removed, and, although the lower classes 
might have followed them, none of the lords appeared, 
stirred, or sent towards them; whereupon, not thinking 
that they had enough *y to conduct their troops to 
London, because they ould not live upon the people, 
nor that they would be able to get possession of that 


fal and well furnished with arms, and they could not 
expect there any movement in: their favour, they went 





back towards York, which profited them still lese, be- 
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cause that city being well furnished with soldiéte by 
the care of the Earl of Sussex, they were obliged to re- 
turn towards the quarter from whence they came.” 


They had informed him that their men were by no 
means diminished or discouraged, but, on the contrary, 
that they were strengthening themselves; that most of 
the nobles concerned in the conspiracy hed refused to 
join them becanse they had risen before the time agreed 
upon, “which the said earls seemed to confess, but ex- 
cused themselves on account of the pressing summons 
to appear at court, and the fear of being seized one by 
one in their houses by a simple sergeant.” He now 
reckoned their forces at twenty thousand men, and in- 
forms the queen-mother that Vitelli was still lingering 
in London. In a second report, in cypher, he says 
that the two earls having been led to this undertaking 
by the prospect of aid from Spain and France, had now 
represented to him that they were sufficiently strong 
in men, but in great waat of money, and begged ur- 
gently that the king would send some to Calais or 
Boulogne, from whence they would take it. 


“As to the ambassador of Spain, although he made 
them great promises, and they have even a letter under 
his hand, which he of Northumberland always carries 
about him, and although before the rising he urged them 
to take up arms immediately, by offers of great and pre- 
sent aid of harquebuziers, corslets, cavalry, a hua- 
dred thousand crowns, yet now that they are In arms 
and in want of money, the said ambassador having the 
‘means of providing them with eight thousand crowns by 
two merchants of this city, who offer to advance them 
on his word, they are much dispirited by his not only re- 
fusing to do so, ‘because,’ he says, ‘he has no express 
commission of the Duke of Alva for it,’ but also by his 
showing a coldness in regard to the rest of the succours 

romised, saying that they must not expect that the 
Duke will come forwafd to give them, unless some one 
of the greatest and chief among them go to him to agree 
on what conditions they are to be given and received. 

“By which, I have no doubt that, seeing them at this 
time far advanced and in need of him, hé wants to draw 
them into his own plans, and, among others, into his 
grand project of a marriage between the Queen of Scots 
and Don John, who is to have secured to him her claim 
on the succession of this country; to which the Earl of 
Northumberland has always shown himself very favour- 
able; and that he will also engage them in an agreement 
not to lay down their arms, or make any treaty, without 
him. 

And it is clear enough that this coldness is only an 
artifice; for I know that the sai@ Duke was much disap- 
pointed, because Viscount Montagu did not pass over 
to him as he promised,* for which purpose the ambas- 
sador had already given him a letter, and the said Duke 
has sent directions to persuade the said Montagu, or 
some other lord of quality in the kingdom, to go to him. 

“Which the said ambassador uses al] his persuasions 
todo. And moreover, as he and the Marquis of Catena 


* In a former letter (ofthe 5th of December) the am- 
bassador says that he had understood the Earl of South- 
ampton and: Viscount Mohtagn were gone over to the 
Dake of Alva, on the part of the retels: but on the 10th 
of the same month he-/had learnt that they had determined 
to stand by the Queen. 
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have not been able to obtain a passport to write into 
Flanders, they have so contrived it, that the Sieur Bar- 
barini, a Florentine gentleman of the troop of the said 
Marquis, having, under pretence that it was necessa 

for his health to sepass the sea, obtained his leave, 
though without being able to carry any Jetters, they 
gave him secretly these four words, ‘be/teve entirely the | 
bearer,’ signed with their names, and written on so | 
sthall a piece of paper, that he was able to conceal it 
in a Secret part of his person. The message intrusted 
to him was, that there being no hope of according the 
difference about the prizes, although the said Marquis | 
had offered to this government the most gracious, in} 
fact humble, conditions that he could, but they showing | 
themselves obstinate in not listening to them, they pray | 





Richmond the 25th of November, to Barnard Castle, 
which was besieged on thé last day of the same month. 
He received the first news of this siege on the 17th of © 
December, and at the same time announces their oc- 
cupation of Hartlepool. Late on the 21st of December 
he received intelligence of the capitulation of the former 
place, an event which occurred on the 10th of that month. 
On the 27th he remains in good hopes of the progress of 
the rebels, until after he has finished his despatehes he 
receives information from the Queen of their final dis- 
persal on the 18th; and as he professes not to put en- 
tire faith in this intelligence, it seems clear that on 


the Duke of Alva to delay no longer doing the worst | that day it had not reached: London, although we Jeatn 
he can to them as inveterate enemies, and recommend | from a letter of Sir Henry Ratcliffe that his brother's 
that he hasten to undertake something against them, | Jetter bringing this important news reached the court 
while these troubles in the north are warm, lest he | 4¢ Windsor on the 26th. From these dates it woald 
never again find so fair an oceasion. And since the de- | ! 
parture of the said Barbarini, another English gentle- (appear that even the despatches of the — wont | 
man has been sent to the Duke by the said Montagu, | reached London from Yorkshire in seven or eight days, 
who, because he intended to land in France, applied to | and that ordinary news was still slower ig it# move- 
me for a passport; and besides this, I understand that | ment. ‘ 


those of the north have sent over to him the ‘Sieur of | . . . 
Marconville,’ who is the most able and sufficient man | The foregoing may serve as a specimen of the lights 


among them.” 

However, as it happened, the expectations of the 
French ambassador, and the designs of the Spaniards, 
were suddenly disappointed and frustrated, for in a let- 
ter written on the same day, but after these despatches 
were mage up,he informs the king that Elizabeth had 
herself seut him intelligence of.the final dispersal of 


the rebels, and their flight into Scotland, though we! 


still professes to hesitate in believing it. 

The vacillating and inaccurate intelligence given 
from time to time by La Mothe-Fenélon on the pro- 
ceedings of the rebels, points out pretty clearly from 
whence he obtained no small part of tt—no doubt, the 
aisles of St. Paul's, the great resort of newsmongers 
in those days—and it forms a remarkable illustration 
of a passage im a tract by Thomas Norton against this 
same rebellion.* These letters also, by affording the 
dates when different news, or sometimes mere ramours, 
reached the court and the metropolis, give us a striking 
proof of the slowness with which the most important 
intelligence then travelled. On the 22nd of Novem- 
ber, the ambassador received the first hint of the rebel- 
lion, which had been formally opened at Durham on 
the 15th. On the day he received this intelligence 
(November 22) the rebel army was mastered on Clif- 
ford Moor, the most southern point which they reached 
on their intended expedition to Tutbury and London: 
this is the latest intelligence which the ambassador 
had received on the 5th of December. On the 10th of 
this latter month, he reports their removal from “the 
neighboarhood of Pomfret’? (Clifford Moor) to the 
environs of York; whereas they passed, thence by 


» See this curious noted ia Wright's “ 
ices and her, Tones Bro. Colburs, tad 1838, vat 
Pp. i. 


which these two interesting volumes throw upon this 
critical period of Elizabeth’s reign. They leave us no 


| room to doubt that a great plot had been formed by the 


agency of foreign intrigue for the overthrow of the 
| Protestant government of England—that it did not 
| actually gain a consistency until the Duke of Norfolk 

was drawn into it—that the first overt act was the par- 
‘tial plot against Cecil, into which the Earl of Leicester 
had been drawn—that the esgerness of the Duke of 
| Norfolk in pursuing his design to marry the Scottish 


‘Queen had risked its explosion of discovery—that the 


‘northern rebellion was a great'{and untimely) explo- 
|sion of the same grand conspiracy, where the foreign 
intrighers deserted their friends the moment they found 
that they were not likely to succeed. By the suppres- 
sion of this conspiracy the strength of the Catholies in 

England was broken, and the English governnient re- 
| ceived a great accession of moral strength: from hence- 


forth the domestic plots were more partial, and of less 
moment, Yet such plots were continually fomented 
by foreign agency, and Jesuistic propagandism, until 
the execution of Mary, the great blow given to the 
Spaniards in eighty-eight, the decline of the Spanish 
power in the Netherlands, and the accession of Hensy 
IV. in France, gave peace to Elizabeth's deelining 
years. 

History is much indebted to Mr. Purtaai Cooper for 
these two volumes, and we hope,—in fact we have lit- 
tle doubt,—that they will be so well received as to en- 
courage him to proceed in his most laudable nndertak- 
ing. We confess that we aft very curious to see the 
continaation—to hear La Mothe-Fénélon’s account of 
what he heard and saw during the succeeding years 
until his reeall in 1575. We need only add, that the 

* Queen Elizabeth and her Times, vol. i. p. 345. 
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work is carefully edited by M. Alexandre Teulet, a 
scholar employed in the archives at the Hétel Soubise. 

This work is not the only new contribution to the 
history of the period of which we have been speaking 
—weexpect much satisfactory and valuable information 
from a volume of documents on the Northero Rebellion 
and the events connected with it, edited by Sir Cuth- 
bert Sharp, which we are happy to be able to state is 
now drawing fast towards aconejusion. Sir Cuthbert 
has not only had the use of a vast mass of original cor- 
respondence, &c. relating to these events preserved in 
the private archives of those who were intimately en- 
gaged in them, and which have been hitherto unknown, 
but he has made extensive researches among the stores 
of the British Museum and the State Paper Office, and 
in the various archives of Paris and Brussels. 


From Blackwood’s Mugazine. 


EARLIER ENGLISH MORAL SONGS AND 
POEMS. 


The entrance of Spenser and Shakspeare on the 
scené of English literature immeasurably elevated the 
standard by which its performances were to be judged; 
and in now reviewing one department of that literature, 
we feel that a very different allowance is to be made 
for the writers who preceded and for those who follow- 
ed them. In the earlier class, we may admit the plea 
that the poetry of this country was yet in her nonage— 
that her attempts were more deserving of praise than 
her failures of condemnation—and that her irregular 
and tentative efforts afforded the best hope of attaining 
a perfect knowledge and command of noble thoughts 
and appropriate language. But no excuses of this kind 
can be received after the period when the mighty mas- 
ters we have mentioned displayed their perfections. 
It was not to be tolerated that, from their strains of 
heavenly harmony, the ear should be distracted by the 
empty jingle or grating discords of those who could 
offer for its delight neither power of sentiment nor ele- 
gance of execution. An example had now been afford- 
ed in which the most exquisite poetry was made the 
vehicle of the purest virtue and the profoundest wisdom. 
A proof had been given that, in our native language, 
we possessed an instrument whose compass and diver- 
sity of tone could give expression to every variety of 
feeling, whether lofty or refined, tender or terrible. 
Those, then, who had not something to say, that was 
worth saying, and who could not present it in a shape 
that was calculated to please, were bound to remain 
silent, aod leaye the national taste to satisfy itself in 
that inexhaustible supply of delight and instruction 
which the works of true genius had placed at its com- 
mand. 
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Yet the production of such sublime compositjons, 
though calculated to raise the standard of ideal perfec- 
tion, and in a particular manner to purify the taste, 
was by no means incompatible with the encourage- 
ment of minor effusions, if possessing relatively and 
after their own kind an appropriate merit in matter aud 
inmanner. In the haman heart, as in a nobler domain, 
there are many mansions—many varieties of suscepti- 
bility—many degrees of delight. A sound and en- 
lightened judgment may see in the works of man, as 
in those of nature, an uolimited variety of beauty and 
goodness, extending from the most immense to the 
most minute. In productions of the most opposite 
characters as to dignity or magnitude, an analogous if 
not an equal degree of excellence may be recognized, 
if there be symmetry of proportion and propriety of 
purpose. In the pursuits whether of science or of 
taste, the presence of truth or loveliness is alike per- 
ceptible through every link and at either extremity of 
the chain of existence. An admiration for the um- 
brageous majesty of the giants of the forest does not 
wean our affections from the little wild flowers that lie 
at our feet: the contemplation of the orbs and systems 
of the heavens themselves does not teach us to look 
with scorn or indifference on the crystal spherelets that 
linger in the morning grass. We even find an addi- 
tional pleasure in tracing the same laws dnd the same 
relations in objects that appear in some respects to be 
so different. In like manner the sincere sentiments of 
an hamble heart, when fittingly expressed, will be 
equally sure to please, though they will not please in 
an equal degree, with the sublime emotions or the most 
exquisite conceptions of genius. The great cause of 
disgust or contempt in literature is not simplicity, but 
affectation—not the lowliness of the sentiment, but the 
absence of any sentiment whatever—not the poverty of 
the subject, but the disparity between the subject and 
the execution—between the attempt and the success. 
The works of Shakspeare and Spenser, therefore, still 
left ample room for the exertions of very inferior 
powers, if "judiciously employed; and they who have 
the highest admiration for these masterpieces of art, 
will probably be the most easily pleased with hambler 
efforts which present, however feebly, a faithful reflec- 
tion of nature and virtue. 

We do not find among the works of Spenser any 
minor pieces that fall within the range of our present 
aim. But we may borrow from his great contempora- 
ry two exquisite jewels for our cabinet: two fragments 
in which, in a less degree, we may see the power of 
that mighty mirror which was held up to nature by her 
favourite son and servant. The beauty of the song 
which we are to quote, were we not all familiar with j 
it, would be somewhat impaired by its separation from 
the drama with whose sylvan scenery and romantic 
sentiment it so fitly harmonizes; yet it tells its own 
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story with a force and clearness that need no comment, 
and which condense into a few lines whole volames of 
misanthropic declamation. The verse that follows, and 
whieh we have separated from a companion of inferior 
merit with which it is united in the Passionate Pilgrim, 
seems to us to run over the topics of beanty’s fragility 
with a most melancholly sweetness: — 


1. 
“Blow, blow thou winter wind: 
Thon art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou are not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. a 


2. 
“Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky: 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp, 
bey ay is not so sharp 
friends remembered not. 





“Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good; 

A shining gloss that fadeth suddenly; 

A flower that dies, when first it ’gins to bud; 
A brittle glass, that’s broken presently: 

A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within on hour.” 

We have now to offer some extracts from the poetry 
of Thomas Lodge, which we believe, however, should 
have been introduced at an earlier stage of this essay, 
as the work from which they are taken seems to have 
been first published in 1589. The admirers of Lodge 
have, in their eulogiams upon him, indulged in a good 
deal of that exaggeration which generally results from 
the unexpected discovery even of moderate merit. It 
cannot be denied that his versification is generally 
smooth, and his diction often shining. But all is not 
gold that glitters. His verses have more of the form 
of poetry than of the power, and his deficiencies in 
taste, correctness, and judgment, are not redeemed by 
either strong feeling or solid thought. We select some 
stanzas of a moral tone, which afford, as we think, 
rather an unfavourable specimen of his productions. 
The structure of the verse in the first example is pecu- 
liar, bat not unpleasing as a vehicle of sober or elegiac | 
sentiment. 





IN PRAISE OF THE COUNTRY LIFE. 
“Most happy, blest the man that midst his country bow- 


ers, , 
Without suspect of hate or dread of envious tongue, 
ee dwell among his own, not dreading fortune’s low’rs, 
ar frum those public plagues that mighty men hath 
stung; . 
Whose liberty and peace is never sold for gain, 
Whose words do never sooth a wanton prigce’s vein. 


. * * . + . 


“His will, restrained by wit, is never forced awry; 
Vain hopes ya fatal fears, the courtier's common foes, 
Afraid by his foresight, do shun his piercing eye, 
And nought but true delight aequaints him where he 
goes; i 
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No high attempts to win, but humble thoughts and deeds, 
The very fruits and flowers that spring from virtue’s 


“OQ! Deities divine, your godheads I adore, 
That haunt the hills, the fields, the forests, and the 
springs: 
That make my quiet thoughts contented with my store, 
And = my thoughts on heaven, and not on earthly 
things 
That drive me from desires, in view of courtly strife, 
And draw me to commend the fields and country life. 
* * * * e a 
“Aeon my biding home be not imbost with gold, 
And that with cunning skill my chambers are not 
dress’d, 
Whereas the curious eye may sundry sights pid, 
Yet feeds my quiet Jooks on thousand flowers at least, 
The treasures of the plain, the beauties of the spring, 
Made rich with roses sweet and every pleasant thing. 


* * * * * * 


“] ike and make some love, but yet:in sach a sort 

That nought but true delight my certain suit pursues: 
My liberty remains, and yet I reap the sport, 

Nor can the snares of love my heedful thoughts abuse; 
But when I would forego I have the power to fly, 
And stand aloof and laugh, while others starve and die. 


“My sweet and tender flocks, my faithful field compeers; 
You forest, holts, and groves, you m and moun- 
tains high, 
Be you the witnesses of my contented years, 
And you, O! sacred powers, vouchsafe my humble ery: 
And during all my days do not these joys estrange, 
But let them still remain and grant no other - 


IN COMMENDATION OF A SOLITARY LIPR. 
* . -_ . e 


“See where the babes of memory are laid, 
Under the shadow of Apollo’s, tree, 

That plait their garlands fresh, and well apaid, 
And breathe forth lines of dainty poesy. 

Ab! world, farewell! the sight hereof doth tell 

That true content doth in the desert dwell. 


“See where a cave presents itself to eye, 

By nature's hand enforced in marble veins; 
Where climbing cedars with their shades deny 
The eye of day to see what there remains; 

A couch of moss, a brook of silver clear, 
And more, for food a flock of savage deer. 


“Then here, kind Muse, vouchsafe to dwell with me, 
My velvet robe shall be a weed of grey; 

And lest my heart by tongue betrayed be, 
For idle talk I will go fast and pray: 

Nv sooner said and thought, but that my heart 

LJis true sappos’d content ’gain thus impart. 


“Sweet solitary life, thou true repose, 
Wherein the wise contemplate heaven aright, 
In thee no dread of war or worldly foes, 
In thee no pomp seduceth mortal sight, 
In thee no wanton ears to win with words, 
Nor lurking toys, which city life affords. 


“At peep of day when, in her crimson pride, 
The morn, bespreads with roses all y; 
Where P coach with radiant course must glide, 
The hermit bends his humble knees to pray; 
Blessing that God whose bounty did bestow 
Such beauties on the earthly things below. 
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“Whether with solace tripping through the trees 
He sees the citizens of forest sport, 

Or ’midst the wither’d eak beholds the bees 
Intend their labour with a kind consort; 

Down drop his tears to think how they agree 

Where men alone with hate infl be. 


“Taste he the fruits that spring from Tellus’ womb, 
Or drink he of the crystal spring that flows, 

He thanks his God, sighs their cursed doom 
That fondly wealth in surfeiting bestows; 

And with Saint Jerome saith, the desert is 

A paradise of solace, joy, and bliss. 


“Father of light, thou maker of the heaven, 

From whom my being, and well-being springs, 
Bring to effect this my desired steaven, 

That I may leave the thoughts of worldly things: 
Then in my troubles will I bless the time 
My Muse vouchsafed me such a lucky rhyme.” 


We shall conclude our quotations from Lodge with 
“The Contents of the Schedule which Sir John of 
Bourdeaux gave to his Sons,” extracted from his pastor- 
al romance of Rosalind, from which Shakspeare seems 
to have taken the hint of his 4s You Like It. Literature 
certainly owes more to Lodge for that suggestion than 
for any direct obligation that his own poetry has im- 
posed. But here, asin other instances, the suggestion 
is almost the whole merit that belongs to the original 
author, and nowhere is the powerful alchemy of genius 
more conspicuous in transmuting a piece of very in- 
different metal into fine gold. The play of Shakspeare, 


while it exquisitely represents the true charm and uses 
of sylvan solitude, as a contrast and cure to the oppo- 
site tendencies of a life of painted pomp, affords no 
sanction either to the sickly sentiment or the presump- 
tuous misanthropy which form the exclusive theme of 
inferior writers on similar subjects. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE SCHEDULE WHICH SIR JOHN OF 
BOURDEAUX GAVE TO HIS SONS. 


“My sons, bebold what portion I do give, 
I leave you goods, but they are quickly lost; 
I leave advice to schoo! you how to live; 
I leave you wit, but won with little cost: 
But keep it well, for counsel still is won 
When father, friends, and worldly good are gone. 


“In choice of thrift, let honour be your game; 
Win it by virtue, and by manly might: 
In doing good, esteem thy toil no pain; 
Protect the fatherless and widow's right: 
Fight for thy faith, thy country, and thy king— 
For why? this thrift will prove a blessed thing. 


“In choice of wife, prefer the modest, chaste, 
Lilies are fair in show, but fou! in smell: 

The sweetest looks by are soon defaced, 
Then choose thy wife by wit and living well: 
Who brings thee wealth and many faults withal, 

Presents thee honey mixed with bitter gall. 


“Tn choice of friends, beware of light belief; 
painted tongue may shroud a subtle heart: 
The siren’s tears do threaten meikle grief! 
Foresee, my sons, for fear of sudden smart; 
Choose in your wants, and he that friends you then, 
When richer grown, befriend you him again. 
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“Learn, with the ant, in summer to provide, , 

Drive, with the bee, the drone from out the hive; 
Build, like the swallow, in the summer tide; 

Spare not too much, my sons, but sparing thrive: 

Be poor in folly, rich in all but sin, 
So oy yea death your glory shall begin.” 

The next moral author on our list is Robert South- 
well, a Roman Catholic and a Jesuit, but (if it is not 
illiberal to contrast things that are not incompatible) a 
pious man and a blameless writer. He was executed 
in 1595, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, a vietim te 
Protestant retaliation for Papal cruelty. His poetry, 
though not of a high order, deserves the praise of the 
purest intentions, and is often successful in recom- 
mending religious and moral thoughts by neat langdage 
and simple illustration. The principle on which he 
writes is thus explained in an address prefixed to his 
collected pieces in the edition of 1636:—Poets, by 
abusing their talents, and making the follies and feign- 
ings of love the customary subjects of their base en- 
deavours, have so discredited this faculty, that a poet, 
a lover, and a liar, are by many reckoned but three 
words of one signification. But the vanity of man 
cannot counterpoise the authority of God, who, deliver- 
ing many parts of Scripture in verse, and, by his 
apostle, willing us to exercise our devotion in hymns 
and spiritual songs, warranteth the art to be good and 
the use allowable. But the devil,’”’ he continues, “as 
he affecteth deity, and seeketh to have all the compli- 
ments of divine honour applied to his service, so hath 
he, among the rest, possessed also most poets with his 
idle fancies. For, in lieu of solemn and devout mat- 
ter, to which in duty they owe their abilities, they now 
busy themselves in expressing such passions as only 
serve for testimonies to how unworthy affections they 
have wedded their wills. And because the best course 
to let them see the error of their works is to weave a 
new web in their own loom, I have here laid & few 
coarse threads together to invite some skilfuller wits to 
go forward in the same, or to begin some finer piece, 
wherein it may be seen how well verse and virtue suit 
together.” 

The more ambitious attempts of Southwell are not 
well sustained, and are disfigured by forced conceits 
and excess of alliterations; and, in truth, his most cre- 
ditable performances are those shorter verses by which 
his reputation was first revived in Mr. Headley’s Se- 
lections. These little poems are formed on the plan 
of working out a simple idea by a variety of analogies 
or comparisons, shortly developed, and strung together 
by no thread of connexion but the similarity of princi- 
ple which pervades them. Yet the vein of thought is 
so pure and gentle, and the illustrations are often so 
apposite, agreeable, and pointedly expressed, that the 
effect is, on the whole, extremely pleasing. As the 
works of Southwell are rare, we shall here bring to- 
gether what we consider to be the best pieces or pas- 
sages falling within our plan. 
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TIMES GO BY TURNS. 


“The lopped tree in time may grow again, 

Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower: 
The sorriest wight may find relief from pain, 

The driest soil suck in some moistening shower. 
Times go by turns, and chances change by course, 
From foal to fair, from better hap to worse. 


“The sea of fortune doth not ever flow, 
She draws her favours to the lowest ebb; 
Her tides have equal times to come and go, 
Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest web, 
No joy so great but runneth to an end, 
No hap so hard but may in fine amend. 


“Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring, 

No endless night, nor yet eternal day: 
The saddest birds a season find to sing, 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 
Thus with succeeding turns God tempereth all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 


“A chance may win that by mischance was lost; 
That net that holds no great, takes little fish: 
In some things all, in all things none are cross’d, 

Few all they need, but none have all they wish. 
Unmingled joys here to no man befall, 
Who least hath some, who most hath never all.” 
SCORN NOT THE LEAST. z 
“Where wards are weak and foes enconntering strong, 
Where mightier do assault than do defend, 
The feebler part puts up enforced wrong, 
And silent sees that speech could not amend; 
Yet higher powers must think, though they repine— 
When sun is set, the little stars will shine. 


“While pike doth range the silly tench doth fly, 
And crouch in privy creeks with smaller fish; 
Yet pikes are caught when little fish go by, 
These fleet afloat, while those do fill the dish: 
There is a time even for the worms to creep 
And suck the dew, while all their foes do sleep. 


“The merlin cannot ever soar on high, 

Nor greedy greyhound still pursue the chase; 
The tender lark will find a time to fly, 

And fearful hare to run a quiet race— 
He that high growth on cedars did bestow 
Gave also Jowly mushrooms leave to grow. 


“In Haman’s pomp poor Mardocheus wept, 
Yet God did turn his fate upon his foe: 
The Lazar pined while Dives’ feast was kept, 
Yet he to heaven, to hell did Dives’ go— 
We trample grass and prize the flowers of May, 
Yet grass is green when flowers do fade away.” 


CONTENT AND RICH. 
- ° . * , 


“Sith sails of largest size 
The storm doth soonest tear, 
I bear so Jow and small a sail 
As freeth me from fear. 


“I wrestle not with rage 
While fury’s fame doth burn; 
It is in vain to stop the stream 
Until the tide doth turn. 


“But when the flame is out 
And ebbing wrath doth end, 
I turn a tate enraged foe 
Into a quiet friend. 






\ 
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“And taught with often proof, 
A tempered calm I find, 

To be most solaee to itse}f, 
Best cure fur angry mind. 


“Spare diet is my fare, 
My clothes more fit than fine: . 
I know, I feed and clothe a foe 
That pampered would repine. 
* * * * * 
“No change of fortune’s calms 
Can cast my comforts down: 


When fortune smiles, I smile to think 
How quickly she will frown. 


“And when in froward mood 
She proved an angry foe, 

Small gain I found to let her come, 
Less loss to let her go.” 

The collection of poems entitled England’s Helicon, 
was first printed in 1600, and was followed by David- 
son’s Poetical Rhapsody, in 1602. These two miscel- 
lanies, the Jatest, we may say, which combine the at- 
traction of antiquity with that of intrinSic interest, 
supply very few contributions for our present object. 
England’s Helicon consists almost entirely of Pastoral 
Poems, and, in these, with scarcely an exception, the 
pleasures, and much more frequently the pangs of love, 
' are the only feelings in the shepherd’s heart that are 

deemed worthy to prompt the song. We select one 
verse of a moral composition, which, although of no 
| great merit, may be thought curious, as an early ex- 
| ample of those common-places of comparison by which 
the shortness and vanity of life and its enjoyments 
have been so often shadowed forth. 





“As withereth the primrose by the river, 
As fadeth summer's sun from gliding fountains, 
As vanisheth the light blown bubble ever, 
As melteth snow upon the mossy mountains: 
So melts, so vanishes, so fades, so withers 
The rose, the shine, the bubble, and the snow 
Of praise, pomp, glory, joy (which short life gathers), 
Fair praise, vain pomp, sweet glory, brittle joy! 
The withered primrose by the morning river, 
The faded summer’s sun, from weeping fountains, 
The light blown bubble, vanished for ever, 
The moiten snow upon the naked mountains, 

Are emblems that the treasures we uplay, 

Soon wither, vanish, fade, and melt away.” 


The Rhapsody is somewhat more multifarious in its 
contents; but here, too, though arrayed in a more 
courtly costume, Cupid is still the leading character 
of the Drama. We confess we have but little sym- 
pathy or admiration for the effusions of our amatory 
poets in general, who appear to have felt the passion 
more in their head than in their heart, or to have chosen 
this theme as a schoolhoy might do, that they might 
exercise their ingenuity or display their learning. ‘He 
jests at scars that never felt a wound;” is the remark 
of the enamoured Romeo on the merry and mocking 
Mercutio. But the persons to whom we have referred 





seem to have reversed the proverb, and to have affect- 
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ed the most acute agonies, and the most desperate ex- | published by Isaac Walton, in 1651. The pieces we 
tremities of suffering, without having ever received a | refer to, bear the signature of Ignofo, and are printed 
serateh. We find the following moral verses in the | along with Sir Henry Wotton’s own compositions, 
Rhapsody without the name of any author:— |among other poems seid by Walton to have been found 
among Sir Henry’s papers. We are certainly not au- 


ruAPsopy 67. . 
thorized to conclude that they are Wotton’s, but there 


“The virtuous map is free, tho’ bound in chains; is still less ground for ascribing them to any one else; 
Tho’ poor, content; tho’ banished, yet no stranger: ‘ . ‘ 
Tho’ sick in health of mind, secure in danger; and it seems to be probable, that if Ignoto was known 
And o’er himself, the world, and fortune reigns. jas the exclusive signature of Raleigh, Walton would 


“Nor good haps, proud—nor bad, dejected make him; have mentioned him ki the sathor, as he has done in 
To God's, not to man’s will, be frames each action: | other instances, both in his .2ngler and in the Reliquiz. 
He seeks no fame, but inward satisfaction; .,| The first that we shall select, appears to us to be ex- 
And firmer stands, the more bad fortunes shake him.” . 
| tremely beautiful. 
We believe that the two collections we have just | j 
mentioned, are the earliest publications which contain | A DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY’S RECREATIONS. 
any number of the poetical compositions of Raleigh. | “Quivering fears, heart-tearing cares, 
That this remarkable person wrote several poems of | Anxious sighs, untimely tears, 
merit is unquestionable; but it seems difficult to deter- | rh he pene 4 
: : : : 4 : i y to fond woridling’s sports, 
mine either what are his genuine productions, or at | Where strained Sardonic smiles are growing still, 
what period of his life they were written. A late ele- | And grief is forced to laugh against her will; 
gant, but somewhat fanciful critic and antiquary, has | Where mirth’s but mummery, 
: F : . And sorrows only real be. 
been pleased to invest him with somewhat like mano- 
rial privileges over the outskirts of Parnassus, and to | a from _ country pastimes, fly, 
. | . g s ww yr. 
have appropriated to him all the waifs and strays that | "* — ara _— 
were worth seizing. The collection of Raleigh’s Poems Clear as the crystal brooks, 
first printed at the Lee Priory Press, has enlarged | Or the pure azured heaven that smiles to see 
} table bulk. by | The rich attendance on our poverty; 
a very small nucleus to a very respectable bulk, by eace and a secure mind, 
ascribing to him a variety of pieces, as to which there Which all men seek, we only find. 
is no evidence whatever that he was the writer. The |“Abused mortals, did you know, 
Lie, or the Soul’s Errand, is there given as his, not | Where joy, hearts’ ease, and comforts grow, 
upon any satisfactory authority, but on the very ques- You'd seorn proud towers, 
tionable footing, “that, though the date ascribed to this And seek them in these bowers, 
g> ’ g “ : Where Winds sometimes our woods perhaps may shake, 
poem is demonstrably wrong,” the editor knows ‘‘no | But blustering care could never tempest make. 
author so capable of writing it as Raleigh.” Another | Nor murmurs eer oe = * 
: . : : ; saving tains t glide by us. 
poem is assigned to hii with an equal absence of proof, | Saving of fountains that glide by us 
and simply, because it is “‘not unbecoming the vigor- “Here’s no iotustie mask 7 dance, 
~~ IB ; s that frisk ¢ prance: 
ous mind, the worldly experience, and the severe dis- | 5" a Ae i ra 
appointments of Raleigh.” A considerable class of | Unless upon the green 
these poems is attributed to him, on no other authority | Lh oe —_ oe butting = my teen 
2 ce ‘ | Which done, Doth dieating run each to his mother 
than this supposition, that the signature of Ignoto af | And wounds are never found, 
fixed to them belongs exclusively to Raleigh, which Save what the ploughshare gives the ground. 
indisputably it does not, having been attached to pieces | igzeve ave ne entrapping baits 
supposed to be written by Shakspeare and other con-| To hasten to too hasty fates, 
. | y ad 
tributors to the Helicon, and having probably no mean- gy abe sali 
. : "he » lv 
ing, except simply that of ‘Unknown.’ The inference Of silly dak Which ‘wocdinke like. still look 
. * * . . d . ’ s ’ 
as to identity of authorship arising from this subscrip- | Upon the bait, but never on the hook: 
tion, seems, indeed, to be not much more correct than ~ pow pwpetmpe, t 
. 1e Diras, lor prize oO elr sweet song. 
that of the old lady who was struck with the number mau 6 8 
of works that were written by Finis. Without, how- “Go tet - yn —_ ne “ 
- * *, . . . re some I Tr . 4 
ever, examining very critically into this qnestion, we | For Wael prath ovenn, = 
shall here notice such real or reputed poems of Raleigh | Save what the dewy morn 
as fall within our present province. These, it is sin- | Congeals upon each little spire of grass, 
be (end net in th te Which careless ary ways beat down as they pass: 
gular to observe, are to be foun ‘not in the contempo- And gold ne'er bere appears, 
raneous compilations of the Helicon or Rhapsody, bat Save what the yellow Ceres bears. 
in a work which had no existence for thirty years after | «pjest silent groves, oh may you be 


Raleigh’s death—we mean the Religuise Wottoniang, | For ever mirth’s best nursery! 
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May pure contents 
For ever pitch their tints 
Upon these downs, these meads, these rocks, these moun- 


Ss, 
And ry still slumber by these purling fountains: 
Which we may every year 
Meet when we come a-fishing here.” 

It may be thought that some of the points here 
brought out are of the nature of conceits, in which fan- 
ciful, and sometimes merely verbal contrasts, are ex- 
hibited between the delights of the country and the 
troubles or vanities of the world. Yet surely the | 
images and ideas introduced are beautiful and pleasing, | 
and are neither forced nor far fetched. These are, we | 
conceive, moods of feeling in which trains of thought 
of this precise character are naturally suggested to the 
mind; and no occasion is more favourable for such con- 
templations than when the comparison here drawn is 
instituted by those who, dissatisfied with their’ expe- 
rience of artificial life, are enjoying, in all its freshness, 
the pleasures of a change to nature and simplicity. No 
strong passions are at work, in such a situation, to fix 
the feelings and imagination on some great and en- 
grossing object. The heart is light and at ease, and 
the fancy is at liberty to sport with the successive 
images that attract its attention, and to exert even some 
ingenuity in moulding them to suit its favourite in- 
clination. Sneh, though more fantastic and querulous, 
was the spirit in which the melancholy Jacques moral- 
ised, by the river's side, the spectacle of the sobbing 
deer into a thousand similies, and found in it matter 
for invective against all the modes of human life. 

Let us add, from Wotton, another of Raleigh’s or 
Ignoto’s moralities, which is more in Jacques’s vein, 
though, if it was written posterior to 2s You Like it, 


we may thiok that it_might as well have been let | 


alone. 
DE MORTE. 


“Man’s life’s a tragedy: his mother’s womb 
(From which he enters) is the tiring room; 
This spacious earth fhe theatre; and the stage 
That country which he lives in: Passions, Rage, 
Folly, and Vice are actors. The first cry 
The prologue to the ensuing tragedy. 

The former act consisteth of dumb shows; 


The second, he to more perfection grows; 

I’ th’ third, he is a Man, and doth begin 

To nurture vice, and act the deeds of sin: 

I’ th’ fourth, declines; i’ th’ fifth, diseases clog 


And trouble him; then Death’s his epilogue.” 
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Moral. Perhaps, however, these lines have some 
touches characteristic of their nominal author, and 
would, at least, hold a respectable place in any antho- 
logy gathered from the effusions of lawyers or lord 
chancellors. They are obviously copied from some of 
the Greek epigrams on the same subject. 


THE WORLD. 


“The world’s a bubble: and the life of man 
Less than a span. 
In his conception wretched; from the womb, 
So to the tomb. 
| Nurst from his cradle, and brought up to years 
With cares and fears. 
- Who then to frail mortality shail trust, 
But limns on water, or bat writes on dust. 

















“Yet, whilst with sorrow here we live opprest, 
What life is best? 
Courts are but only superficial schools, 
To dandle fools: 
The rural part is turned into a den 
f savage men: 
And where's a city from foul vice so free, 
But may be termed the worst of all the three? 


“Domestic cares afflict the husband's bed, 
Or pain his head: 
Those who live single take it fur a curse, 
Or do things worse: 
These would have children, those that have them, none, 
Or wish them gone: 
What is it, then, to have, or have no wife, 
But single thraldom, or a double strife? 
“Our own affections still at home to please 
Is a disease. 
To cross the seas to any foreign soil, 
Peril and toil. 
Wars with their noise affright us: when they cease 
We're worse in peace. 
What then remains, but that we still should ery 
For being born, and being born to die?” 
Francis Lord Bacon. 


These extracts from the Reliquie naturally lead us 

to the undoubted compositions of the eminent man who 

/has given a name to the whole collection. Who can 
speak of Sir Henry Wotton without love and admira- 

tion!—of him whose life has, in the hands of his ami- 

| able and attached biographer, been rendered as interest- 
ing as a romance and as instructive as a sermon;—an 

| accomplished and liberal traveller, yet a firm favourer 
| of his own country—a man of the world, -yet a lover of 
| letters and retirement—a practised diplomatist, yet re- 
taining among protocols and politics a gallantry and 

}enthusiasm that would have become an old chevalier, 


Another speaker follows on the same side, whose | and a purity and piety that would have done honour to 


voice, if it were genuine, would be worth listening to. | a divine. 
The verses now to be quoted bear, in the Reliquiz, | 


the signature of Francis Lord Bacon, though we do not 
remember that any poetry has ever found admission 
into his collected works, except some translations of 
psalms. 
eal, and would scarcely turn the balance against the 


What we are here to give is not very poeti- | 


Were there nothing else to commend him, 
it ought to be enough to perpetuate the memory of 
Wotton that he was among the earliest, and was _pro- 
bably the most authoritative, of those friends who en- 
couraged the rising genius of Milton—to whom, in 
1638, when sending him abroad with the memorable ad- 
vice, “I pensieri stretti e il viso sciolto,” he wrote, ex- 


prose wisdom of one of the immortal Essays, Civi/ and | pressing the singular delight he had received from that 


. 
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“dainty piece of entertainment,” the Mask of Comus, | 


“wherein,” he says, “I should much commend the | 
tragiecal part, if the lyrical did not ravish me with a 

certain Dorique delicacy in your songs and odes; where- 

unto I must plainly confess to have seen yet nothing | 
parallel in our language; ipsa mollities.” May we be | 
allowed to conjectote whether Milton, on the other 

hand, had not, in the final passage of his Penseroso, 

meant somewhat to shadow out that venerable retire- | 
ment of Wotton as provost of Eton College, by which } 
he exchanged the task of rolling the restless stone of | 
state employment for the sweet contemplation and holy 
thoughts of a calm and cloister-like seclusion? 
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“This man is freed from servile bands, 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall, 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all.” 


To Wotton, also, hds been attributed, on the autho- 
rity of a doubtful opinion expressed in Walton’s an- 


_gler, a “Farewell to the vanities of the world,” which 


is not to be found in the Reliquiz. Mr. Ellis assigns 


\it to Sir Kenelm Digby, who is said to be given as the 


author in the Wit’s Interpreter, in 1671. But, as it 
was before published in the complete .2ngler, less au- 





‘thority seems due to this secondary opinion. The 


lines, however, appear too diffuse and careless in their 





composition to be the production of Wotton; and it is 
| not unlikely that they were Walton’s own, as he seems 
to have carried into literary life some of the innocent 
| ‘treachery’? which he so successfully practised on the 


' 


| silly tenants of the brook. The name of John Chalk- 
| hill, “an acquaintance and friend of Edmund Spenser,” 
‘under which Walton presented to the public the pas- 


Be this as it may, the interchange of courtesies and [tet Story of Pteaknn an Charen, te ve, Og 
kindnesses which at this time passed between these | amy eatentest conan mney 9 by ww 2 
great, though not equally great, men, was worthy both | harmless bait to attract attention and disguise his own 


of the young poet and the old ambassador. per~entorny thautigs “on ae — apne saa strapon 

a oe -. | Shall not quarrel with Walton’s criticism on them, 
All of us know the exquisite song beginning, “Ye | ra pee ey 4 so Mosheaiieeenah i he thd 
meaner beauties of the night,” written by Wotton, he -™ na es nt we r wey we ve ak je 
: ° P ‘ iw i) s - 
upon his admired and unfortunate mistress, the Prin- | “ a ee ee ee fe 


ie as ‘ | sessed wi i thei " 
cess Elizabeth; and which some senseless clippers and | ccaved 9 ct a meee ens os a pe 
coiners of poetry, in our own country, have recast into | we ci in y very unequal, but some 
an eulogium upon the Scottish Queen Mary. The other |° aie aks SE 
little poem with which Wotton’s name is most fre- | “Farewell, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles; 


quently connected, has certainly not so much poetical | Farewell, ye honoured rags, ve glorious bubbles! 


beauty; but it has also considerable merit, aud is alto- Fame's but a hollow echo; gold, — clay; 
: s e | Honour the darling but of one short day; 
gether, bating a little want of method and connexion, | Beauty, the eye’s idol, but a damask’d skin; 
a very favourable specimen of the species of composi- | — buta — prison ‘t live ~ Sih aias 
i ; . H 2 nd torture free-born min Ss; emobroiderec trains 
tion whicinwe are not considering. Merely but pageants for proud swelling veins; 
And blood allied to greatness, is alone 
Inherited, not purchased, nor our own: 
Fame, honour, beauty, state, train, blood and birth, 
Are but the fading blossoms of the earth, 


“And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown and mossy cell, 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth show, 
And every herb that sips the dew, 
Till old experience do attain 

To something like prophetic strain.” 


THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE. 


“How happy is he born and taught, 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armonr is his honest thought, 


And simple trath his utmost skill. “T would be great, but that the sun doth still 


Level his rays against the rising hill: 

I woulg be high, but see the proudest oak 

Most subject to the rending thunderstroke: 

I would be rich, but see men, too unkind, 

Dig in the bowels of the richest mind (?): 

I would be wise, but that I often see 

The fox suspected, whilst the goose goes free: 

I would be fair, but see the fair and proud, 

Like the bright sun, oft setting in a cloud: 

I would be poor, but know the humble grass 

Still trampled on by each unworthy ass: 

Rich, hated; wise, suspected; scorned, if poor; 

Great, fear’d; fair, tempted; high, still envied more. 
I have wished all, but now I wish for neither 
Great, high, rich, wise nor fair; poor I'll be rather. 


““W hose passions, not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death; 
Untied unto the world by care 
Of public fame or private breath. 


“Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Nor vice hath ever understood; 

How deepest wounds are given by praise; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good. 


“Who hath his life from rumours freed, 
W hose conscience is his strong retreat; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin, make oppressors great. 


“Who God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend. 


“Would the world now adopt me for her heir, 

Would beauty’s queen entitle me the fair, 
Fame speak me fortune’s minion, could I vie 

Angels with India, with a speaking eye 
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Cominand bare heads, bowed knees, strike justice dumb, 
As well as blind and lame, or give a tongue 
‘To stones by epitaphs; be called great master 
In the loose rhymes of every poetaster: 
Could | be, more than any man that lives, 
Great, fair, rich, wise, all in supeflatives: 
Yet I more freely would these gifts resign, 
Than ever fortune would have made them mine; 
And hold one minute of this holy leisure 
Beyond the riches of this empty pleasure. 


“Welcome, pure thoughts; welcome, ye silent groves; 
‘These guests, these courts, my soul most dearly loves. 
Now the winged people of the sky shall sing 
My cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring: 
A preyer-book now shall be my looking-glass, 
In which I will adore sweet virtue’s face. 
Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace cares, 
No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-faced fears: 
Then here I'll sit, and sigh my lost love’s folly, 
And learn to affect an holy melancholy; 
And if contentment be a stranger then, 
P}! ne’er look for it, but in heaven again.” 


The name of Raleigh, and the connexion of his sup- 
posed signature with the Reliquia, has led us some- 
what out of our chronology; but, indeed, it is not easy 
to follow a strict order in this respect, where there is 
a close succession of poets whose lives overlap each 
other, and whose literary eras do not always corre- 
spond in the relative periods of their natural existence. 
Retracing our steps, we shall make a quotation from 
Daniel, who died in 1619, a writer who is always sen- 
sible and sound, often pathetic, and sometimes poeti- 
eal. His well-known dialogue between Ulysses and 
the Siren, which seems nearest to our purpose, is 
smoothly versified, and contains, under the disguise of 
fable, a good deal of wholesome philosophy; yet it 
holds but an inferior place in his compositions, com- 
pared with his Musophilus, the best passages of his 
Civil Wars, or the happiest of his Sonnets. 


SIREN. 


. 
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Begotten only to molest 
Our peace, and to beguile, 

The best thing of our life, our rest, 
And give us up to toil.” 


ULYSSES. 


“Delicious nymph, suppose there were 
Nor honour nor report, 

Yet manliness would scorn to wear 
The time in idle sport: 

For toil doth give a better touch 
To make us feel our joy; 

And ease finds tediousness as much 
As labour yields annoy.” 


SIREN. 


“Then pleaeure likewise seems the shore 
Wohereto tends all your toil; 
Which you forego to make it more, 
And perish oft the while. 
Who may disport them diversely 
Find never tedious day; 
And ease mav have variety 
As well as action may.” 


ULYSSES, 


“Bat natores of the noblest frame 
These toils and dangers please; 

And they take comfort in the same; 
As much as you in ease; 

And with the thought ¢f actions past 
Are recreated sull: 

When pleasure leaves a touch at last, 
To show that it was ill.” 


> * . * 
SIREN. 


“Well, well, Ulysses, then I see 
I shall not have thee here: 

And therefore I will come to thee, 
And take my fortune there. 

1 must be won that cannot win, 
Yet lost were I not won: 

For beauty hath created been 
To undo or be undone.” 





“Come, worthy Greek, Ulysses, come; 
Possess these shores with me: 

The winds and seas are troublesome, 
And here we may be free. 

Here may we sit and view their toil 
That travail in the deep, 

Enjoy the day in mirth the while, 
And spend the night in sleep.” 


ULYSSES. 


“Fair nymph, if farse or honour were 
To be attained with ease, 

Then woukd I come and rest me there, 
And leave such toils as these; 

3ut here it dwells, and here must J, 

With danger seek it forth: 

Te spend the time luxuriously, 
Becomes not men of worth.’ 


STREN. 


“Ulysses, O be not deceived 
With that unreal name: 

This honour is a thing conceived, 
And rests on other’s fame: 





We know not if we are quite justified in embracing 
within our plan the elegant song from the Nice Valour 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, which must have afforded 
the germ to Milton’s Penseroso. If we are exceeding 
onr limits, let the liquid numbers, tender images, and 
apt expressions of this little composition plead our 


apology. 


“Hence all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 

Wherein you spend your folly; 
There’s nought in this life sweet, 
If men were wise tc see’t, 

But only melancholy, 

Oh, sweetest melancholy. 


“Welcome, folded arms and fixed eyes; 
A sigh that, piercing, mortifies; 

A look that’s fastened to the ground; 

A tongue chained up without a sound. 


“Fountain-heads and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves; 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and owls. 
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A midnighi bell, a parting groan, 

These are the sounds we feed upon. 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley; 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melanchely.” 


An attempt of the present kind would be very incom- 
plete, if we omitted from our selection those two noble 
lyrics pf Shirley’s which preserved his memory at a 
time when the merits of his excellent dramas were for- 
gotten. They have much dignity, and some delicacy 
of thought; the versification is pleasing and suitable, 
and the diction generally good and sometimes elegant. 


FROM “CUPID AND DEATH.”’—A MASQUE. 


“Victorious men of earth, no more 
Proclaim how wide your empires are; 
Though you bind in every shore, 
And your triumphs reach as far 
As night or day; 
Yet you, proud monarchs, must obey 
And mingle with forgotten ashes, when 
Death calls ye to the crowd of common men. 


“Devouring famine, plague and war, 
Each able to undo mankind, 
Death’s servile emissaries are: 
Nor to these alone confined, 
He hath at will 
More quaint and subtle ways to kill: 
A smile or kiss, as he will use the art, 
Shall have the cunning skill to break a heart.” 


FROM THE “CONTENTION OP AJAX AND ULYSSES.” 


“The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things: 
There is no armour against fate: 
Death lays his icy hands on kings: 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


“Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 
But their strong nerves at last mast yield, 
They tame but one another still. 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


“The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds: 
Upon death’s purple altar now, 
See where the victor-victim bleeds! 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb. 
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“But I would see myself appear 

Within the violet’s drooping head, 
On which a melancholy tear 

The discontented morn hath shed. 
“Within their buds let roses sleep, 

And virgin lilies on their stem, 
Fill sighs from lovers glide, and ereep 

Into their leaves to open them. 
“T’ th’ centre of my ground, compose 

Of bays and yew my summer room, 
Which may, so oft as I repose, 

Present my arbour, and my tomb. 

. . * * * * 

“No birds shall live within my pale 

To charm me with their shames of art, 
Unless some wandering nightingale 

Come here to sing and break her heart; 
Upon whose death Pll try to write 

An epitaph in some funeral stone, 
So sad and true, it may invite 

Myself to die, and prove mine own.” 

Among the poems of Francis Beaumont, are to be 
found some pleasing and well known lines on the Life 
of Man, which are also attributed to Henry King, 
Bishop of Chichester, a poet of some merit, but with 
a strong tendency to conceits, such as would well en- 
title him to the paternity of one of the ideas in these 
verses, representing the light of man’s life as a loan 
of money called in and paid up on a very short notice. 


THE LIFE OF MAN. 


“Like to the falling. of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are, 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew, 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubbles which on water stood— 
E’en such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight called in and paid to-night. 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies, 
The spring entombed in autumn lies, 
The dew’s dried up, the star is shot, 
The flight is past,—and man forgot.” 


These lines seem to have suggested another and 
more expanded form of the same idea, which has also- 
considerable sweetness. The piece we now refer tois 
attributed by Mr. Ellis to Simon Wastell, and is stated 
to be extracted from an edition of his Microbiblion, 
published in 1629. They are commonly, however, 
assigned to Quarles, and are printed in some editions 
of his Argalus and Parthenia, with the Virgilian vin- 





Onlv the actions of the jast 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 
Some verses from a little poem of the same writer 
entitled the Garden, seem also to deserve a place 
among ourextracts. They are melodious and pathetic. 


“Give me a little "pe of ground, 
Where, might | with the sun agree, 

Though every day he walk the round, 
My garden he should seldom see. 


“Those tulips, that such wealth display 
To court my eye, shall lose their name, 

Though now they listen, as if they 

Expected I should praise their flame. 





dication of his right to them: “Hos ego versiculos feci.”” 
We should be sorry to think that the pious author of 


the Emblems and Divine Fancies had in this respect 
preferred a dishcnest claim. 


ON MAN’S MORTALITY. 


“Like as the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flower of May, 

Or like the morning to the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had— 
Even such is man, whose thread is spun 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done. 


’ 












The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 
The sun sets, the shadow flies, 

The gourd consumes,—and man he dies. 






“Like to the grass that’s newly sprung, 
Or like a tale that’s new begun, 

Or like the bird that’s here to-day, 

Or like the pearled dew of May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span, 

j Or like the singing of a swan— 










Even such is man, who lives by breath, 
i} Is here, now there, in life and death. 

: The grass withers, the tale is ended, 

The bird is flown, the dew’s ascended, 

The hour is short, the span not long, 

The swan’s near death,—man’s life is done!” 









The other and more authentic pieces of Quarles, and 







ment, would lead us into another field which we have 

all along purposely avoided, and which deserves to be 
considered separately, and in a more solemn and 
| reverent tone than is due to mere morality. 







Having brought down oar review of miscellaneous 
moral poetry to the reign of Charles I., we shall not 
pursue the subject further, or enter on a period when 
i, so great a change was brought about, in taste as weil 

if as in manners and opinions, and which belongs in its 
character more nearly to the modern than to the early 
age of our literature. In what we have done we are 
conscious that we must have made many omissions, 
and we may have bestowed undue importance on some 
compositions or topics of inferior interest. Yet, alto- 
gether, we feel that we have brought into a condensed 
form a great deal of true English poetry of a peculiar 
and valuable class, closely allied, as we believe, with 
the best virtues of the national character, and which, 
in various ways, has helped to cultivate a style of na- 

ive thought and expression, capable of becoming the 
vehicle of wisdom and virtue among the less learned 
/ 





















classes to an extent even greater perhaps than we have 
yet witnessed. 









From the Monthly Chronicle. 


DIARY OF A D@OTCH DIPLOMATIST IN 
LONDON. 


Excerpta from a Private Journal kept by Mr. Nicolas 
Witsen, Bur gomaster of Amsterdam, in the year 1689, 
during his Residence in London as Member of a 







ly as Ambassador at the British Court. 





[ Weare enabled bythe kindness of a Correspondent to lay 
before our readers a translation of the following cu- 
rious document. We give the introduction in oar Cor- 
respondent’s own words, and have only to add that the 
authenticity of the Journal is unimpeachable. ] 







It has been the concurrent opinion of all who read 
the history of Holland with more than common atten- 
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of writers who greatly surpass him in his own depart- 


Depu'ation from the States of Holland, and subsequent- | 





| tion, that our judicious historian, Wagenaar, has been 
_ particularly successful in relating the events connected 
_with the great revolution which took place in England 

in the year 1688, and terminated in the elevation of 
| William the Third, Prince of Orange, to the throne of 
| that kingdom. 

The fulness and accuracy of the account which he 

has given of the occurrences of that important period 
| may be chiefly attributed to the information he derived 
from two very interesting documents, to which he was 
fortunate enough to have access, viz:— 

Ist. The notes taken by Burgomaster Nicolas Wit- 
| Sen, of Amsterdam, in his own handwriting, and called 
| by him *A relation of every thing that happened to me 
during my Journey to England in the year 1688.” 
2ndly. A private journal, kept by him of alli the oc- 
/currences relating to the deputation and subsequent 
embassy to England in the year 1689; in which, ac- 
| cording to his own declaration, he committed to paper 
jevery thing that occurred while it was fresh in his 

memory, with the same serupulous regard to truth as 
if he were called upon to attest it by a solemn oath. 

Both these documents are repeatedly referred to by 
| Wagenaar, in the sixtieth and sixty-first books of his 
history, and the friends of historical research have long 
been desirous to see the whole of these interesting re- 
cords. 

In the year 1817, I had reason to hope that I should 
have an opportunity of inspecting the papers ‘of the 
learned and patriotic magistrate and statesman De 
Witsen, a considerable collection of which were pre- 
served, till within these few years, in three chests; 

and I then flattered myself that I should find those in- 

| teresting documents; but I was disappointed in my 
hopes, and I was assured soon after, that all those 
writings had been lost. Not long age, however, some 
extracts of them fell into my hands, which had been 
taken in April and May of the year 1756, by Mr. 
Johannes Stael, pensionary of the city of Amsterdam, 
who had been intrusted with the original manuscript 
by the secretary, Mz. Nicolas Witsen, a nephew of 
the ambassador. 

I shall only add that I eopied them literally, omit- 
ting only the figures which indicated the numbers of 
the paragraphs, as also of the pages and of the columns 
}on each; the former amounting to 185 and the pages 
| to 225, with four columns on each, 

It was inscribed, “A private Journal relating to the 

| Deputation and subsequent Embassy in England, in 

| the year 1689, at which I assisted. 
(Signed) N. WITSEN.” 

Here follow the extracts above alluded to, in the 
order in which they were copied. 





In the begianing of the month of January, 1689, his 
highness requested that three deputies might be sent to 
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England, pointing out as members of the deputation, | whether he meant England or Holland, as the sove- 
Messrs. Witsen, Van Odyk (William Count of Nas- | reign authority in England had at this time been vested 
sau, Lord of Odyk), and Dykveld (Everhard Van jin him pro interim. 

Weede, Lord of Dykveld). Witsen was with difficulty | In a pasquil which was spread about London, it was 
prevailed upon. The deputies arrived at Harwich, | said that the prince strove to restore in England the 
after having experienced a violent storm at sea. | liberties and rights, w hich he treated with very little 

On the 18th of January, they had a conference with | respect in Holland; and that, though a presbyterian in 
his highness, who inquired, “What do they say now in | his heart, he wished to protect the bishops. 
Amsterdam? Are they pleased now that you advised ) Witsen urged the prince, on several occasions, to 
me to this undertaking? Did they expect it would | get the Act of Navigation repealed; but his highness 
turn oat so well?”? Shortly after he added, “Now they | lent a deaf ear to this. 
ery ‘Hosannah!’ here; perhaps they will soon ery When the Spanish ambassador’s hotel was plunder- 
‘Crucify him.’ ” | ed, after the prince was landed, the French ambassador 

Witsen pat the prince in mind of this observation | coved his by drinking the prince’s health, and throw- 
on the 11th of February, when things went cross in | ing money to be scrambled for by the populace. 
the convention. Witsen complains that time hangs heavy on his 

When King James returned to Whitehall, his high- | hands in England, as he is no courtier, does not under- 
ness sent him an intimation to withdraw. The king | stand the language, and finds that he is of little use 
was asleep when the messenger arrived, and he com-|there. He soon discovered that he had been appointed 
plained much of being disturbed. Captain Wik led with no other view than to make a display before the 
him away. He trusted the Dutch more than his own | people of England of the perfect unanimity which 
soldiers. prevailed between the prince and the city of Amster- 

In the palace at Whitehall he had an index in his | dam. 
apartment communicating with a weathercock on the| When King James was caught endeavouring to 
roof, so that he could always see whether the wind | make his escape, he laughed at the people’s taking a 
was fair for the prince before he landed. | short man for Father Peters, as the latter was a very 

The English lords begin already to complain that | large man. This was related by an eyewitness. 
the prince is not sufficiently conversable and familiar,} The prince observed, to Witsen, that it depended 
contrary to the custom of English monarchs; likewise greatly upon the city of Amsterdam whether the war 
that he does not spend money enough. Mordaunt and | could be carried on for two or three years. When 
others requested Witsen to exhort the prince on this | King James was arrested, a stout dark-looking fellow 
head. | carried him on shore from the small vessel, and, upon 

Dykveld had arranged every thing for the expedition | somebody calling out to this man not to let him fall, 
during his former embassy; and in January likewise | ‘he answered, “Never fear, T could earry him and the 
he exerted himself very zealously to get the prince | Pope together.” His majesty, who was taken for a 
raised to the throne. | priest, was searched to his very shirt, and was robbed 

On the 23d his highness corrected the letters from the | of every thing about him. 
deputies to their high mightinesses. | When he was at Rochester, he inquired, through a 

The prince related that, when he landed in the west, | third and fourth hand, whether it was the prince’s in- 
more than fifty women fell at his feet, supplicating tention to detain him and to keep him in custody. The 
him to deliver the chancellor into their hands, because prince had at first given directions to this effect; but 
he had caused their husbands to be hung on account of he afterwards sent orders, through Mr. Schaap, to con- 
Monmouth’s rebellion. inive at his escape. A report having reached King 

Witsen visited the apartment in which the prince of James’s ears that the prince had appointed four judges, 
Wales was said to have been born; and he observed | he became greatly alarmed, recollecting his father’s 
that there were several private doors in it, communi- | fate; and he immediately fled from Rochester. No 
cating with secret staircases. | judges, however, had been appointed. 

At the prince’s desire, Odyk got a resolution carried On the Ist of February the convention met, and 
through in Holland, to have deputies from the admi- | printed notes were distributed at the entrance of the 
ralties sent over to England, in order to treat concern- | hall where the members assembled, recommending 
ing the number of ships which were to join the fleet, | jee rtain resolutions to be adopted. « 
contrary to the opinion of Witsen, who thought that | A part of the English soldiery having been cashiered 
De Wildt was quite competent to manage that affair | by the prince, they became so discontented, that they 
alone. | drank openly to the confusion of his highness. 

The prince observed facetiously to Witsen, that,| King James was highly displeased with Van Citters, 
when he used the term “we,” he did not know | on account of the false assurances he had repeatedly 
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given him of the favourable sentiments entertained 
towards him both by the States and the prince. 

During the meeting of the convention, the prince re- 
mained perfectly quiet, without attempting to influence | 
the members by promises or otherwise, as many per- | 
sona expected he would do. 

When King James returned to London after his first | 
escape, the bells were rung, and the people called out 
God bless the king. Witsen was of opinion, that this | 
was what indaced the prince to get him out of the 
way. 

Captain Matthews, having formerly been admitted a 
burger of Amsterdam by Witsen, called upon him, on 
the 3U of February, to thank him. 

Barnet remarked at table, that Dykveld deserved to 
have a monument erected to him in Eagland for the 
services he had rendered to the state. 

Witsen expresses his surprise, that every body in 
England knew of his having been intrasted by the 
prince with the secret of his expedition. 

On the 11th, the prince had a private interview with 
Dykveld, who immediately after went and conferred 
with the lords of the convention: the prince, however, 
makes no demand hitherto, nor does he promise or 
threaten any thing, bat his friends are active. He 
advises Witsen not to make any mention, in his letters 
to Holland, of the differences in the convention. 

The House of Commons is desirous to raise the 
prince to the throne,—the House of Lords wish him to 
be appointed regent, and the princess to be queen. 
Some wish to recall James, others to establish a re- 
public, which it is thought would infallibly take place 
if the prince were named regent. 

The populace having rften at the instigation of lord 
Lovelace, sent in a petition, desiring that the prince 
might be declared king; his highness prohibits all 
popular tumult. 

Witsen and the others represent to the prince on the 
17th that tar ig not an article of contraband, and there- 
fore that a certain French vessel in the Scilly Islands 
cannot be legally detained on that pretext. This made 
the prince very angry: such an opinion, he said, was 
absurd; and he expressed his surprise that Witsen 
knew no better; but, he added, “seamen know nothing 
of politics.” This cut Witsen to the quick. 

One of the lords asked Witsen whether the prince 
could sign any thing as stadtholder of Holland after he 
had been raised to the throne of England. Witsen 
answered, that he still retained the former dignity, 
which the other considered rather derogatory in a king 
of England. 

Some of the lords are desirous of retaining Dykveld 
in England, and natyralizing him. 

Witsen now discovers, that the correspondence 
which had been carried on with England, consisted of 
two branches, viz., one for the deliverance of the king- 
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dom, and the other relating to the crown, the know- 
ledge of the latter having been withheld from several 
of the leading men. 

Ferguson, who had resided Jong in Amsterdam, 
called upon Witsen, and, in the course of conversation 
he related, that the sheriff of that city had always 
given him notice privately when he had orders to arrest 
him; he added, that king James had offered him par- 
don, and a large sum of money, if he would desert his 
party, bat that he had always refused to comply. 

On the 19th every thing was prepared for the coro- 
nation, but a solemn engagement for the maintenance 
of the laws was required of the prince, which Bentinck, 
it was said, positively refused. This created suspicion 
and discontent. Application was made to Witsen to 
speak to the prince, and to give him better counsel; 
but he writes “I shall take care not to interfere, as I 
well know how punctilious he is.” Dykveld however 
spoke to the prince on the subject, and he soon after 
consented to it. 

Witsen is informed that an apartment was preparing 
for Bentinck at Whitehall, with a door opening into 
the king’s cabinet. 

Every thing that had occurred in Amsterdam relating 
to the election of the schepens (aldermen) was known 
in London, as also how every member of the vroedschap 
(common council) had voted. Witsen was the object 
of much raillery at table on this account, but the king 
was displeased at it, of which Bentinck informed 
Witsen. 

On the 24th, Witsen congratulates the king, wish- 
ing him the wisdom of Solomon, the good fortune of 
David, and the years of Methusalah. 

On the 25th, King William desires that the deputies 
may be appointed ambassadors extraordinary, Wit- 
sen, whose residence in England was attended with 
much vexation, and who spoke French imperfectly, 
was very averse to this; it was however carried into 
effect afterwards. 

Satirical ballads were sang about the streets, “The 
Butterboxes have sent us a King.” 

King William read his first speech to the parliament, 
though he had been accustomed in Holland to make 
very long speeches extempore. 

On the Ist of March, a beggar, to whom Witsen 
gave a piece of money with the effigy of the pretended 
prince of Wales on it, returned it, saying, ““That’s bad 
coin, God biess king William;” and the ambassador 
was obliged to give him another piece in lieu of it. 
Witsen found that the king lost his temper when he 
met with the least opposition. 

On an oceasion when some Englishmen were extol- 
ling the king highly for what he had done, he answered, 
that the states had done mach more, as they had pat 
to hazard their lives and fortunes, and ought therefore 
now to be assisted. 
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It is worthy of notice that the throne was declared | 
vacant by a majority of three votes only in the House 
of Lords. 

On the 11th the king asserts that advices have 
reached him of a secret understanding with the French, 
which was suspected to exist in Holland, and that 
burgomaster Appelman, of Amsterdam, was implicated 
in it. Bentinck observed to Witsen on the same day, 
that matters could not go on in this way in Amsterdam; | 
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them to urge the king to break with France and to 
support the States. 

It is publicly asserted that most of those who invited 
the prince over, entertained no idea of raising him to 
the throne, and that they would have held back if they 
had at all imagined that this was the object in view. 
It must, however, be acknowledged that the prince 
never made any demand whatever. 

The queen declared to one of the ladies at court, that 


that it would not do to be friends by halves: he like- | she looked back with regret to the peaceful life she had 
wise refused to inform*him who had been appointed led in Holland—that her best days were past—that 
alderman there. Witsen now remarked that Bentinck | she was not at liberty here, and could not please those 
had long corresponded with the court, and had continu- around her; she shed tears when she said this. 
ally written to Fagel in cipher. | On the 24th, the ambassadors addrebsed the king in 
The English lords complain of Bentinck, whom ‘favour of the Piedmontese. They afterwards repeated 
they accuse of carrying every thing through by violence, | their application, but in vain. 
treating them with contempt, and being difficult of ac-| A mutiny has broken out in the regiment which first 
cess. Some of them observed that the nation objected | joined the king in the west. 
greatly to the king’s having a favourite. | On the other side of the Thames, within a musket 
The king proposes to Witsen to take a trip to Hol- | shot of Whitehall, they avill not pray in the churches 
land, in order to keep the disposition of the Amister- | otherwise than for William and Mary, our governors. 
dammers in the right track. Witsen neither said yes | The king has lost eighty thousand adherents in 
nor no, but merely answered, in general terms, that | London alone, by his proposal for a anion between 
his services were always at his majesty’s disposal. the espiseopalians and presbyterians. 
Van Hekeren had expressed, in a letter to Dykveld,| On Good Friday their majesties refused to wash the 
his earnest desire that Witsen might be sent back; and feet of twelve poor men and twelve poor women, ac- 
it was from hence that the proposal originated. cording to custom; it was accordingly done by the 
On the 13th, De Wildt, secretary of the admiralty at bishop of London, but this occasioned some murmur- 
Amsterdam, endeavoured to prevail upon Witsen to use | ing. 
his influence with the king, in order thatboth menand, The king dined that day with Bentinck and the am- 
money might be sent to Holland, without which mat- | bassadors, though it was a fast day; but he said, that 
ters could not go on properly there, a8 some people | he neither would nor could keep the fast. 
would probably turn their attention towards France, if | ‘The king intends to raise Bentinck to an earldom, 
favourable conditions were offered in that quarter. | and then he can wear a gold coronet on his head at the 
Witsen answered, that he had already applied to the | coronation. 
king on the subject, but in vain. It was through Dykveld’s exértions that the princess 
The king expressed bis sincerest good will towards | was raised to the throne as well as the prince, though 
the state, and even declared that he would abandon | very active endeavours had been made in a certain 
every thing in England, and leave matiers to take | quarter (probably by Bentinck) to elect the prinee 
their own course there, rather than see our country alone. 
ruined. | Van Oyen, lord of Engelenburg, was appointed one 
« Mach jealousy was excited by the province of | of the ambassadors extraordinary through the interven- 
Zealand’s having obtained, probably through Van ‘tion of Witsen, and he became the spokesman of the 
Odyk’s influence, the largest share of the money sent | embassy, because Witsen thought himself unfit for the 
over by the king. ,| Office, on account both of his diffidence and of his im- 
On the 18th, application was made to the king on | perfect knowledge of the Freneh language. 
the subject of certain treaties to be concluded: he} Witsen conferred with Nottingham on the subjeet of 
promises to appoint commissioners. commercial arrangements, but he soon discovered that 
The king assures Witsen that the schepens of Am- no advantages were to be expected by us from the 
sterdam had been elected by him, although the nomi- | English. 
nation had not been referred directly to him, as he| He complains of the detention of so many Dutch 
thought it ought to have been; but he had passed over | ships in France, in consequence of his not having dared 
two gentlemen, strongly recommended by Witsen, and | to divulge the seeret of the expedition to England, 
whose names had been marked for election. ‘Their | with which he was well acquainted. 
high mightinesses had now appointed Witsen and four! A conference was held between the ambassadors and 
others ambassadors extraordinary, and commissioned | the royal commissioners concerning the union of the 
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councils of war gave rise to much wrangling. Witsen | 
insisted strongly on alternate votes. 

On the 18th he received a letter from Hop, the am-| 
bassador at Vienna, stating that the emperor would not | 
acknowledge king William, unless he broke with | 
France and eutered into an alliance with him. 

On the 25th, Witsen conversed with the king, at 
Hampton Court, where he was very kindly received by | 
him. He assured his majesty that the inhabitants of | 
Amsterdam were ready to risk their lives and fortunes | 
in a war against France. The king asked him whether 
he had seen the farce of the coronation, and what he, 
thought of these foolish old popish ceremonies. 

Several members of parliament desire him to prevail | 
upon the magistrates of Amsterdam to sell them the | 
arms belonging to the city, as there was a great scarcity 
of arms in the kingdom. 

None of the foreign powers had hitherto returned | | 
any answer to the letters addressed to them by the kings | 
announcing his accession to the throne. 

Bentinck refuses to apply to the king on the subject | 
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Dutch and English fleets; the point of precedence in| 


Its mantle of unwithering leaf 
Seemed in my contemplative mood,— 
Like silent joy or patient grief,— 
The symbol of pure quietude. 
Still life, methought, is thine, fair tree! 
Then pranved a sprig; and, while I mused, 
With idle hands, uneonsciously, 
The delicate small foliage bruised. 
Odours, by my rude touch set free, 
Eseaped from all their secret cells; 
Quick life, [ cried, is thine fair tree! 
In thee a soul of fragrance dwells,— 
Which outrage, wrongs, ner ~~ spear 
These wake its sweetness 
Ah! could I thus Heaven’s pert em oie, 
Worth seen, worth hidden, thus declose 
In health, with unpretending grace, 
In wealth, with meekness, and with fear, 
Through every season, wear on face, 
And be in trath what I appear! 


Then,—should affliction’s chastening rod 
Bruise my frail frame, or break my heart,— 
Life, a sweet sacrifice to God, 
Out-breathed like incense, would depart. 
The Captain of Salvation thus 
When as a lamb to slaughter led, 
Was, by the Father’s will, for us, 
Himself, through suffering, perfected! 









of the dispute concerning the point of precedence in the | 
council of war; he says that it is all nonsense. The | 
king urged Temple’s son to continue in the office of | 
secretary to the militia, but he refused this, and imme- | 
diately went and drowned himself; Jeaving a note ad- | | ae oaks of England, their mighty fronts they 
dressed to the king, in which he stated that he had | | Which have hail’d the sun, and brav’d the storm, through 


quitted the world because an office was forced upon | many a changing year; 
him which he was incapable of filling. According to| a ye al roots extend, and wide their 


intelligence from Holland, some of the States main- And high in greenwood majesty they lift their Stately 

tained that it was not yet the time to urge in England | head. 

the point of free trade, but that it should be deferred We look upon the forest kings which met our father’s 
gaze, 

oS Seaugeaes ane ae mangnerter yo Aud spirit-stirring feelings rush with thoughts of other 

Dutch government (Witsen writes) seem to be daily | days; 

more timid, so that they dare not venture to take any Slowly 9 ve ~~ to giant growth, and now they 

| roudly stan 

step without the approbation of the king our stadt As if the *y were the bulwarks and the guardians of our 

holder. The members of the Dateh admiralty, who’ land. 

eame over to England for the conclusion of the treaty, | The matchless oaks of England! we ill can brook the 

returned home, leaving the work unfinished; in order | sight, 


(Witsen thought) to avoid the odium of the dispate | When the forest-axe invades their bound, and strikes 
P against their might! 


about precedence in the councils of war:—*They are | When the trees which brav’d the winter-winds, as wild 

people,” ’ he adds, ‘who assume a great deal of conse- | they whistled round, 

quence.” “Many very unpleasant circumstances oc- | Bom pe strength of puny man, and thunder on the 
%” 

wi i ee ~~ But deeper sorrow fills our heart, and glistens in our eye, 

Dykveld), ‘and I possess very little credit or influence | 4 . ‘gainst our laws and liberties we hear the spoiler’s 


with the king.” cry! 
[To BE CONCLUDED. ] | The laws, the rights, our fathers lov’d, for which their 





THE OAKS OF ENGLAND. 


BY M. A. STODART. 





blood was ow t— 
| Oshall we stand to see them fall through base and shame- 
ful guilt? 


From the Amoranth, WN: | We used to deem our church and state as stable as our 
THE MYRTLE. oaks; 
' But mightiest things, we see, can bend to small and fre- 
quent strokes; 
Dark-Green and gemmed with flowers of snow, Then, let us stand, with heart and hand, for the blessings 
With close uncrowded branches spread, God has giv’ n, 
Not proudly high, nor meanly low, And the pray’r which springs from English hearts will 
A graceful my rtle reared its head. rise with pow’r to heav'n. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. | 
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GERMAN MANUFACTURES 


From the Monthly Chronicle. 


GERMAN MANUFACTURES AND ENGLISH 
CORN LAWS. 


The rise and growth of manufactures in Germany, 
to an extent of prosperity which enable the Germans 
not only to supply the ehief demand for home consump- 
tion, but also to compete successfully with England in 
the markets of the United States, Cuba, and South 
America, and also by smuggling into Russia and Aus- 
tria, and by transit to the East, form a subject of most | 
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trade, but that its spirit and object have been, and are, 
entirely German. That is, to unite and strengthen 
Germany as one great nation, by throwing down those 
barricades of material warfare, and of international in- 
tercourse, the numerous lines of customs and custom 
‘officers, which previously belted every large and petty 
State in Germany, and the removal of which has laid 
open an uninterrupted intercourse from the frontiers of 
France and Belgium to those of Austria and Russia— 
from the Alps to the Baltic. 

These States have therefore established a free trade 














valuable inquiry at the present moment, when asser- among themselves. The commodities of the one are 
tions, unsupported by facts, are advanced by those ‘interchanged for those of the other, without the pay- 
who are opposed to freedom of commerce, and espe- | ment of duties; and more than all, the free opportunity 
cially to the repeal of the Corn Laws. of interchanging ideas, and of receiving intelligence, 
The union of several German States with Prussia, | is afforded and promoted, when passing to and fro for 
adopting the tariff of the latter for the whole, has been | the purpose of interchanging commodities. 
asserted or assumed by the press, and by advocates of By these means the Union has not only extended 
certain trading interests, as the chief cause of the pros- | great facilities and benefits to manufacturing industry, 
perity of German manufactures. It has alsobeencon-| but it has also shed over Germany, probably, the 
tended, that the tariff of Prussia, and its adoption by | greatest blessing ever enjoyed by the German people. 
Bavaria, Wiirtemburg, Saxony, Baden, and the smaller | As to the effects of the tariff of Prussia being adopted 
States, was the result of a deliberately planned design | by the other States of the Union, on the use of home, 
against the use of English manufactures and British | to the exclusion of foreign manufactures, we will now 
colonial produce. | show the actual change made by this famous piece of 
We have travelled over the various States of the | fiscal and commercial legislation, which has been hung 
Union at different times, before and since the forma- | over England to terrify her merchants and her maou- 
tion, in 1833, of this celebrated league, which may be facturers. ° 
termed the real German Confederation,—we have wit-| On heavy cotton and woollen goods of cheap value, 
nessed the progress towards extraordinary prosperity, | the duty, being levied by weight, is enormous, from 40 
of the cotton, woollen, and hardware manufactures of | to 85 per cent. ad valorem: but it must also not be for- 
Elberfeld, Crefeld, Solingen, Cologne, Aix-la-Cha- | gotten that the other States levied duties, some of them 
pelle, Eupen, Berlin, and Silesia, of Saxony, and of | even higher than Prussia did, on woollens and cottons; 
those more recently established upona vast scale, with | and that nearly 20,000,000 of the 25,325,000 inhabi- 
the most improved machinery, in Wiirtemberg and the tants of those States were subjected, as wil] appear 
Grand Duchy of Baden,—we have made ourselves from the following table, to duties about as high as 
acquainted with the origin and the motives which those of Prussia, on woven manufactures. 
originated this great political as well 2s material con-| The duties on cottons and woollens in the tariffs of 
federation,—and we have found that its design and the several States of the League, previous to, and 




















Woollens. Cottons. 
States. 
Former. Present. | Difference. Former. | Present. | Difference. 
Lead |;Haod\|£-s d. £ s d. |£s.d|/ £3. d. 
| Pie po cote, Wh, 61 e | ame! — 8 5 0 710 0; 015 0 
| first redaction, } 
| Bavaria, raised at different 410 0 ee 10 0 14 19s. plain . 710 0 511 0 
times belore the union, } ¢. rae 3l. 15s. printed | 710 0) 315 0 
2s.common )}| 480 
lo =. 3 ba 1d. 15s. plain 710 0, 515 0 
ere ae 3s. in general! 4 10 470 | 
2 6s. fine | 420 3l. 15s. printed 710 0; 315 0 
| we ee 12. 15s. plain 710 0; 51 0O 
| Wiitemburg, - | 5 20 | 410 0) O12 0 3 FF Oe ated 7013888 
|Baden,- -.--.--. O17 8 | 410 0 312 4/9 aut 
017 8 | 410 0}; 312 4 017 8 710 0 
| Hesse Darmstadt, I. 15k free 410 0) 215 0 § ; 
. 2fl. th. 16s. 2d. plain 
Hesse Electoral (Cassel) . 017 8 | 410 0 | 312 4 318) 108. Ad. prineed 710 0/11 9 8 
| Nassau, 017 8 4 10 0; 312 4 017 8 | 710 0 612 4 








Therefore in regard to woollens, the duty was the same previous to the union. 
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In Prussia, with - ° ‘ 
In Bavaria, with - - - 
In Wurtemberg (12s. po Gan at pre- 
sent), with ° 
That is, as high duties as at present for a 
population of . - 
While the low duties extended ealy to 
Total - 
From the above numberof = - - 


We may deduct the population of Saxony, 
who have long manufactured woollens, 
fine and coarse, cheaper than, and who 
have never used, those of England - 


Leaving only a population of - - 


13,500,126 | 


4,252,813 


1,631,779 


19,684,718 
5,639,950 


25,324,668 
~~ 5,639,950 


1,595,668 
a! 033,282 


who have been, to any extent, affected as 

buyers and consumers of British woollens. 

In respect to cottons, the duty has been lowered in 
the tariffs of Prussia and of Hesse-Cassel, and aug- 
mented in the other States of the League: but the! Declared Value of Woollen Manufactures, including 


difference in regard to the most populous,—those of | 


Bavaria and Wiirtemberg,—cannot, when the facilities 
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Inhabitants. | Quantity in Lbs. and Declared Value of British Cot- 
ton ‘T'wist exported to Germany and ali Countries in 














1837 | 34,277,531 | 





eaclpof the following years:— 
Germany. All Countries. 
| Years. 
Quarter. Value. Quantity. | Value. 
} 
* Ibe. | £ Lbs. | £ 
1829 | 24,098,301 1,590,771 | 61,441,251 | 3,976,874 
1820 | 21,771,701 | 1,452,891 | 64,645,342 | 4, 133,74} | 
1831 20,454,890 | 1,197,274 63,821,440 | 3,975,619 | 
1832 | 29,985,668 1,798,988 75,667,150 | 4,172, 759 | 
| 1833 | 23,674,911 1,600,159 | 70,626,161 | 4,704,024 | 
1834 | 26,517,232 1,795,475 | 76,478, 465 | 5,21 1015 
1835 | 27,882,766 1,748,321 | 83,214, 198 | 5,706,589 
| | 1836 | 31'339098 1/961,502 | #8.191,046 | 6,120,366 | 
| 


2,178,325 | 103,455,138 6,955,942 


A portion of the above cotton twist finds its way into 
| Bohemia from Leipzig. 





Woollen, Small Wares, and Hosiery, exported to 
Germany and to all Countries in the following 




















of transit and bonding age taken into account, amount | eae 
to much exclusion. we f : 
Saxony, also, manufactured not only her own Cote | Yeas. | Germany. All Countries. 
tons, but exported extensively before the union white | L£ L£ 
and printed cottons to other countries. 1829 613812 4,661,250 
It will appear, again, on the other hand, from the on ss baad 
following statistical extracts, that our exportations to = siaes ——_ 
the States of the Germanic Union have not decreased 3834 566,257 5.736.861 
or increased to any great amount. 1835 631414 6,540,511 
Declared Value of British Produce and Manufactures | oa sanaee Vener 
exported from the United Kingdom to Germany, 1838 " 
Holland, and Belgium, during the following years: —— 5 SS 
| ay ery pr Heigiom. We do not, however, assert that the consumption of 
| British manufactures is equal in amount and value to 
ole | po a | ‘what it was within Germany; for it is well known 
| yag0 | 4641598 | 222.458 | that a very great proportion of the cotton and woollen 
seat ams = seen | goods imported into Gerr vy frome ngland, are after- 
1833 | «4.499797 | 2.181.893. |) 886429 | wards sold, chiefly at the -airs of Leipzig, to be passed 
a conn Heinys wenate in transit and smuggled into Austria, Poland, and 
1835 | ROMASL | 2.509.622 839.276 | Russia. The Jews of Brody in Galizia are the most 
| asi 5,029,552 | 3,040,029 | 804,917 | | extensively engaged in the contraband traffic; in which 


Woven Cotton Goods exported to Germany and to | 
all Cc ‘ountries in each of the » following } years: — 











Germany. All Countries || 

| Years. a 

; Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. || 
| Yards. £ | Yards. 1 | 
1829 | 41,037,577 | 1,198,019 | 402,517,196 12,516,247 | 
1830 | 43,817,226 | 1,174,633 | 444,578.498 | 14,119,770 | 
I82t | 46522072 | 940,521 | 421,385,903 12,162,513 
1832 | S147 ‘9.1 1,162,899 | 461,045,503 11,500,630 
1833 | 49.5: 1,188,534 | , 12,451,060 
1834 | 50,5: + 108 | 1,293,837 14,127,352 





1835 | 43,571,983 | 1,409,303 ase, 708 701 





1856 37,458,457 | 1,172,065 | 637,667,627 
1€37 43,171,229 1,170,412 | 531,373,663 
18oe 


16,421,715 | 
18,511,692 
13,640,181 


} 
if 


“the premium of insurance eilected at Leipzig, as to 


| to 14 per cent. 


Quantity in Yards and declared Value of British | _ delivery and guarantee aguinst seizure, varies from 10 


| Extending the Prussian duties on colonial produce 
| to the other States of the Union, was argued by vari- 


/ous interests as another proof of hostility against 
| English trade. It is true that the Prussian duties on 


sugar were objected to by Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and 
some other States, on the ground of raising the price; 
but the more flattering prospect of enhancing the value 
_ of land, and the gains promised as certain to be derived 


| from the cultiv&tion of beet root, removed all objec- 


; tions, and the following scale of Russian duties was 


| adopted, viz.— 





' | siderable value pass through those countries in transit 


, Holland aud Belgium are added, as gouds of cune | to Germany. 
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GERMAN MANUFACTURES 


Th. Gr. L. 8. d. 


Sugar unrefined at 5 @or0 15 0 per 113; Ibs, 
—— refined ll 0.1130 do. 
Spirits, distilled, 

all kinds 021 © 22 per Eng. gall. 
Coffee ~ 620 1 O Oper 113} lbs, 
Indigoandalldyestuffs0 15 0 16 do. 
Tea, all kinds, from 

China 11 0 1130 do. 
Tobacco leaf 515 0166 do. 

manufactured 11 0 1130 do 





Let those who declaim against the foregoing duties, 
compare them with the following in the tariff of Enr- 
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lation could eat. The surplus quantity of corn required 
a market, in order to pay direct taxes on land, and to 
pay rent and variows other taxes upon agricultural in- 
dustry, which are very high in Germany, especially 
in Prussia. 

Russia, Austria, Italy, Denmark, Belgium, Spain, 
and Portugal did not want corn. Nearly all those 
countries yielded more than their consumption required. 
Holland did; but the quantity her population wanted 
over that yielded by the soil was small. Flanders, 
and those States of Germany nearest to Holland, and 





land, and then let them cease to murmur until we, by | not yet within the Union, supplied this trifling demand. 


reducing and equalising the duties from the East and 


| Sweden purchased a small quantity of grain from Ger- 


West Indies, allow an abundant supply of coffee, tea, | many; and some, chiefly baked into biscuit or ship- 


and sugar to be imported for the cheaper consumption 


of our population. 
British Duty. 
L3 























bread, was exported from the Hanse Towns to supply 
the North American fisheries and the West Indies. 

France has generally raised sufficient bread for her 
population; and when she did not, her people were 
compelled, by the corn laws of that country, to eat 
vegetables, or some other subsistence, in place of the 
different qualities of bread. 

England was therefore the only country which really 
wanted corn; but the duties on this commodity, which 
forms the “staff of life”’ in all countries ¢alled civilised, 
except wretched Ireland, have for several years amount- 
ed to prohibition, except in the face of nearly absolute 
dearth. 

Germany, therefore, would not rely upon our being 








Sugars, raw 3 0 the 112 Ibs. 
refined white candied 8 8 0 do. 
candy, brown 5 5 0 do. 
raw, from British East 

Indies 14 0 do 
from British West Indies 1 4 0 do. 

Molasses ' 13 9 do. 
from West Indies 09 0 do. 

Distilled spirits 1 2 6 per gallon 

from WestIndies 0 9 0 do. 

Coffee 7 0 0 per cwt 
from British East Indies 216 0 do. 
from do. West Indies 216 0 do. 

Tea (2s. 6d. per lb.) or 1113 4 do. 

Indigo 117 6 do. 
from British possessions 1 6 0 do. 

Tobacco , 1616 0 do. 


The Prussian daties on iron and iron manufactures, 
to the finest polished cutlery, varies from 1 thaler to 
10 thalers the cwt.—that is, from about 2 to 5 per cent. 


visited with such a czlamjty; and as the people of that 
country had not mines of gold and silver to buy our 
manufactures—and as they had in Silesia and in her 
Rhenish provinces, iron and coal, and abundance of 
water power, and timber, and stone tor building—the 
surplus labour not required, was gradually directed to 





ad valorem, All other duties in the tariff are also 
moderate. The Prussian tariff throughout is far more 
liberal than that of England, while those of Russia 
and France prohibit nearly every article of British 
manufacture or British colonial produce. 

The tariff of the Germanic Union of Customs is not, 
therefore, the alarming declaration of material warfare 
against British manufactures and trade which it has 
been so industriously reported; and it is equally evi- 
dent that its adoption by the other States of the League 
cannot, of itself, to any very important extent, occasion 
a greater exclusion than formerly of British manufac- 
tures from consumption within Germany, nor yet in 
any extraordinary degree be considered as the cause 
which has promoted the prosperity of Germano manu- 
factures, Let us inquire by what means these fabrics 
have risen and thriveo. 

We find only an examination of facts to solve the 
question, 

The soil and climate of Germany are such, that the 
labour of its population, when not engaged in war, 
was, and is, if applied to agriculture, sufficient to raise 
more than double the quantity of corn the whole popu- 





manufaetures, until the cloths, cottons, hosiery, and 
hardwares of Elberfeld, Crefeld,. Solingen, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Eupen, Cologne, Silesia, Berlin, Wiirtem- 
berg, the Grand Duchy of Baden, Chermintz, and 
other towns in Saxony, are not only now produced of 
as good quality, and often cheaper than those of Eng- 
land, for the supply of the home markets, but for those 
of foreign countries. 

Germany has Jong afforded a ready market, and the 
quickest payments of any for British fabrics. Are we 
to lose the advantage of interchange with Germany? 
Are the manufacturers of that country to rival, and to 
a great extent supplant, ours, in furnishing the same 
kind of fine and coarse woollens, cottons, finens, and 
hardwares, which the United States of America, the 
Spanish and Dutch colonies, Mexico, and the whole 
of South America, Turkey, Egypt, Asia Minor, &c. 
have hitherto received, chiefly from England! 

The solution of these questions will be found in 
answers to inquiries, and in observations, which we 
have made at the numerous seats of German manu- 
factures. 

We have asked, ‘*What do the people employed at 
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your factories pay for their bread and butchers’ meat, | in moséof them. In others, Germans and Alsaciens, 
cost of lodgings, &c. taking an average of five years, | who have served their time or have worked in Eng- 
in Westphalia, Silesia, &c.?”” The answers we re-| land, direet the operations. The cost of machinery 
ceived gave prices: — made in France is, according to evidence taken before 
For bread, about half the cost at Manchester, Glas- | the Committees of Commercial and Manufecturing 
gow, Birmingham, Leeds, and Dundee. | Inquiry, about 20 per cent. higher than in England. 
For butchers’ meat, not half the price in England. | Several of these, at Paris, Amiens, Dunkirk, Lille, 
For vegetables, which enter also largely into food in | and also at Malines, were established by means of 
Germany, about one fourth the price in England. | British capital. 
For house rent, from one fifth to one half, or on an} Iron being the most expensive material, and the 
average of about one third the charge in England. | French foolishly persisting in levying a duty on all 
The wages of labour, again, in Westphalia, Berlin, but pig iron, nearly equivalent to a prohibition, an 
Silesia, Eupen, Verviers, Baden, &c., average about, English house, possessors of coal and iron mines in 
or somewhat more than, one half the wages paid in | Wales, have lately established branches at Paris and 









England. 

In Saxony the wages are usually much less than 
one half the wages in England, while the price of 
bread and animal food is somewhat higher than in— 


Rouen, where they have large depdts of coal and pig 


iron, and are now erecting furnaces, &c., with the 
machinery for rolling the pig iron they import. Their 
outlay of capital, in ground and works, is stated at not 





other parts of Germany. less than 100,000/. 

The Saxon people, again, live more economically, ‘The machinery of the large factories for spinning 
and work harder than other Germans. In manf|and weaving cotton lately established at Etlingen, 
fabrics they are also more skilful. Generally, how-| near Baden, was made at Mulhausen. The two 
ever, all manufacturing labourers are more economical | manufactories of machinery for hackling, carding, and 
than in England. They are certainly more regular, | spinning flax and hemp, established by De Coster in 
and in far better circumstances. ‘They do not drink | the suburbs of Paris, furnish @xactly the same ma- 
so much spirits; and what they do drink costs not chinery as that used at Leeds and Dundee, at 20 per 
more than a third of the price in England. Beer, | cent. higher price. De Coster, in his evidence before 
again, of which a great deal is drunk, especially in | the Committee on Linen Yarns, says the higher price 
Bavaria, is sold of the very best quality at 1 1-2d. a | on coal and iron alone prevents him from being able to 
quart. manufacture machinery lower than in England. 

Another, and a very great advantage, which seen, At Liége, Westphalia, Berlin, Silesia, in various 
manufacturers have over those of England, is the pro-| parts of Bohemia, and Vienna, machinery is made 
portionably smaller capital sunk in erecting the build- | much in the same way. 
ings required for factories. | Now it is clear, that if all those countries go on 

Timber, one of the most expensive materials in | progressing, as the Americans say, in manufacturing, 
England, costs im Germany from one sixth to one ‘with food, and all materials except iron and coal, and 
third less: Stone or brick a little more than one | cotton wool, at less than half the prices in England 
third: in many places not one third. Masons, car- | and Scotland, British manufactures must, under the 
penters, and blacksmiths are paid not half the wages | present British Corn Laws, duties on timber, and 
given in England. ‘some other raw materials, be excluded nearly alto- 

Iron and coal alone are more expensive; but the lat- | gether from Germany; and the demand in America and 
ter is now obtained cheap in the Rhenish provinces, | other countries, instead of greatly increasing, must 
in the neighbourhood of Liége, and of the cloth fac-! greatly diminish. 
tories at Verviers, in Sijesia, and in great abundance | Of all the people on earth, the citizens of the United 
near the seats of the cotton and cloth factories of | States are not only the soonest to discover the regions 
Bohemia. | where profit can be realised, but the most speculative 

Machinery was for a long time rendered exceedingly | adventurers in commercial enterprises. ‘They have for 
expensive on the Continent, by its exportation from | the last few years appeared at the fairs and factories 
England being prohibited;—a most useless act of legis- | of Belgium, Frankfort, Westphalia, Leipzig, Berlin, 
lation. Our most ingenious, useful; and complicated | Silesia, and Vienna; and the American ships which 
machinery for carding, hackling, spinning, weaving, have carried cotton wool, sugars, and coffee to Rotter- 
and dressing, have been extensively imported, chiefly dam, Antwerp, Hamburg, and Trieste, have carried 
‘ as models, in pieces, at different times, and by differ- | back, to be sold in the United States and South 
ent routes, into France, Belgium, Germany, the Aus- | America, the fine and coarse woollen cloths, the white, 
trian dominions, and Russia. In all these countries, | printed, striped, and checkered calicoes, and the hard- 
manufactories of machinery, on a large seale, are now | wares of Belgium, Prussia, Saxony, Bohemia, and 
established. English workmen, as foremen, are found Austria. 


. 
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GERMAN MANUFACTURES 


These are facts which we state from our own know- 
ledge. 

It has been long a favourite argument among the 
continental advocates of high duties on, or the prohibi- 
tion of, foreign manufactures, that England, in manu- 
factures, commerce, and wealth, owed her prosperity 
to her legislature restricting or prohibiting the importa- 
tion of foreign manufactures. 

They never considered that England attained her 
prosperity, not by the aid, but in defiance of, her 
illiberal system of commercial legislation; that Eng- 
land owed her wealth and power, and even her liberty, 
to her geographical position, to her many commanding 
harbours, to the vast power of production yielded by 
her mines of coal and iron, interstratified and conve- 
niently disposed for cheap use and transport, and to 
the enterprising and industrious character of her peo- 
ple. England also escaped on her own soil the per- 
petual wars which devastated, and prevented the 
manufacturing industry of the continental states of 
Europe; and although her taxation and her public debt 
have been carried to an incredible height, and her peo- 
ple compelled to pay far higher for maintaining exist- 
ence than those of any other country, yet her earlier 
invention of more perfect machinery—especially of 
the steam engine and spinning jenny—and circum- 
stances which existed during war, enabled her, in de- 
fiance of Napoleon’s wars and decrees—of high taxa- 
tion and dear bread—to enrich herself so as to pay all 
burdens, and her people to pay her prices for bread 
and butchers’ meat, which served to yield high rents 
to the landlords of the United Kingdom; and all this 
by a most profitable carrying trade, and by throwing 
her manufactures, with great gain, into all the markets 
of the world. 

When peace was restored to Europe, it required 
many years for continental nations to remove their 
position; and men who had led the life of soldiers, did 
not readily become skilful husbandmen or ingenious 
mechanics. 

The manufacturers of England and Scotland very 
soon discovered that the secret of securing, for the ut- 
most length of time possible, their accustomed markets, 
was to send forth their fabrics in great quantities at 
the lowest prices: but as there is a point below which 
prices cannot fall without rain to the manufacturers; 
and as that price is regulated by the price of food, and 
of raw materials; and as twenty-three years of peace 
have allowed the labour of continental nations to be 
directed to industrious pursuits; and, as the available 
labour of the Continent is equal to produce about 
double the amount of corn which,:-when made into 
bread, the people of those countries could eat;—a large 
amount of surplus labour was thas left to be applied to 
manufactures; and, being fed at half the price of 
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below which those of Great Britain cannot be sold 
without a ruinous loss to the manufacturer. 

What, then, will be the natural consequences of 
ruin to our manufacturers? 

First. Those whose.capitals are now fixed or em- 
ployed, must either abide the result of such ruin, or 
they must remove their capital, ingenuity, and enter- 
prise to countries where bread and other necessaries 
are, comparatively to the prices of England, cheap. 

Second. Labourers in British factories will be thrown 
out of employment. ‘Those who can find their way to 
other countries,—and such will be the most skilful,— 
will carry their manufacturing abilities with them; and 
those who cannot, must, for want of employment and 
necessaries, have recourse to the poor rates. 

Third. As the rents of lands have risen in much 
the same proportion as the ratio in which manufactures 
have flourished, so will the rents of lands fall with the 
decline of manufactures. What would have been the 
rents of lands, for example, in the counties in which 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Belfast, &c. are situated, if manufactures had 
not grown up and thriven? Not one fifth, probably, 
of their present amount. 

Now, in conclusion, as to the maintenance of our 
manufactures, we are persuaded that the following 
changes in our legislation are indispensable: — 

First. A repeal of the Corn Laws. 

Second. A very great reduction of the duty on 
timber. 

Third, A general reductign of all duties on articles 
of consumption, so as only to be imposed for the 
necessary purposes of revenne. 

Fourth. All raw materials for the use of manufac- 
turers to be, as far as fiscal circumstances will allow, 
admitted duty free. 

The consequences we augur from such legislative 
changes, would be— 

First. Imparting life and vigour to our manufactures, 
navigation, and trade. 

Second. No consequent diminution in the rents of 
land; or if there should, which we do not admit, the 
expenditure of the landlord would be diminished by 
more than a corresponding fall in the prices of every 
article of necessity and Juxury which he would re- 
quire. 

Third. Constant employment, cheaper food, and 
more of it, better lodging, and more comfortable rai- 
ment to the labouring population, with 3 proportionate 
decrease of poor rates. 

Fourth. No lands now yielding corn would go out 
of cultivation, except such as have been forced into, 
and continued in, such cultivation by the aid of those 
high prices which have taxed the whole population; 
while lands thus thrown out of cultivation would pay 





British labour, the fabrics produced are now furnished 
and sent forth into the markets of the world, at prices 





as high rents as they should, or at least as much in 
value for the amount of rent as they now do. 
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Fifth. That the revenue of the nation would not be 
diminished, but rather increased, by such changes. 

We are quite prepared to go into full explanation 
and proof of these consequences, but we are limited for 
time and room, and must conclude by merely adverting 
to other points which we are also able to show by 
statistical facts: — 

Tat neither the lands of England, nor yet agricul- 
tural industry, are taxed at a rate half so high as those 
of France, Austria, Russia, and Holland. 

That tegants are not so highly taxed in England es 
in other countries, except, like others, directly on the 
commodities which they actually consume—and 

That, consequently, neither landlords nor tenants 
would be injured by a repeal of the Corn Laws. 

And, finally, that with the geographical position, 
harbours, capital, and nataral resources of England, 
especially her minerals, we might continue to go on 
prospering to an extent so great as not to be calculated, 
in our trade, manufactures, agriculture, navigation, and 
fiscal resources, by merely freeing our own commerce 
from all restrictions, and reducing, not the duties on 
every article in the present long and vexatious British 
tariff, but reducing the whole number of articles sub- 
ject to duty to less than Twenty. 

This seems paradoxical; but let, those who dispute 
the fact examine our customs’ accounts, and they will 
discover that fourteen articles pay twenty millions of 
the whole twenty-one to twenty-two millions revenue 
derived from the customs.* 

Let us in England but so legislate, and we shall 
have no occasion for commercial treaties with, nor fear 
the high tariffs and prohibitions of foreign nations. 





From the Examiner. 


English Poets. Vol. 1. By Robert Bell, Esq., Au- 
thor of “A History of Russia.” (The Hundred and 
Twelfth Volume of “Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclops- 
dia.) Longman and Co. 


This is a pleasant book about poetry and poets—a 
subject that can never be unwelcome. Its materials 
are amusing or interesting anecdote, good old literary 
gossip, and, now and then, capital criticism. Under 
the head of Drayton we have various notices of the 
ancient laureates, of Quarles, Sir John Beaumont, 
Kidley, Robert Hayman, Tom Coryate, Daniel, and 
others, writers or critics of his time. In the same 
way, but from the midst of a more brilliant constella- 
tion, Cowley’s star shines forth, for Mr. Bell has sum- 
moned around his good-natured memory the quaint and 
pleasant shapes of Donne and Crashaw, of Suckling, 
Herrick, and Carew. Waller and Butler are separate- 


* See, in support of this, Mr. Porter’s most instructive 
and valuable work on the “Progress of the Nation.” 
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volume is of right assumed by Milton, who here, as 
in all places else, dwells apart majestically—dignify- 
ing our author’s vein of gossip into something like the 
eloquent strain of history. 

Mr. Bell’s estimate of the elder poets is generally 
correct and fair, but we think he somewhat underrates 
both Carew and Crashaw,—and this, in the case of 
Crashaw at least, from that imperfect acquaintance 
with his works which is candidly avowed. Cowley 
is admirably discriminated, but we must take exception 
to a remark which occurs on the mention of the poet’s 


ficence was wasted on the dead, by way of compen- 
sating (after the English fashion) for gross neglect of 
the living. 

Here Mr. Bell says— 

“In a country like England, where wealth and he- 
reditary titles occupy so large a space of vulgar homage 
and individual ambition, it is hopeless to expect that 
mere merit, unsustained by the one or the other, cag 
ever climb to an equality with the upper ranks, or keep 
itself there, if any oblique accident should cast it so 
high. Nor is it desirable that such an association 
should be rendered easy or common. The lofty mission 
of genius can be effectually pursued only through a 
course of independence: the virtues of communities, 
the liberties of nations, the maintenance of justice, and 


and perhaps too something on the suflerings, of those 
whose talents place them in advance of their age. Itjs 
enough for nobility, now and then, to acknowledge the 
power and supremacy of mind, even if it be over the 
‘new made grave:’ much more is not likely to be ob- 
tained, except at a greater cost than martyrdom itself; 
and less would impeach the equity of the providence 
that made men what they are.” 

This looks like the toleration of a most unworthy 
prejudice, which we would be far from attributing to 
ourauthor. To argue from the assumption that things 
must remain as they are is not the wisest method of 
determining what would make them better. 
pose that because Genius can discharge its lofty fune- 
tions in spite of worldly disadvantages, it would not 
work yet more effectively for us all with the world in 
its favou>,—or to imagine that independence of spirit 
may not consist with independence of purse,—seems 
neither generous nor just. It is too much by this style 
of reasoning, well-intentioned as it may be, that the 
world’s neglect of its greatest benefactors is excused 
or kept in countenance. Why should it be hopeless 
for merit to achieve an equality with fortune? Why 
should wealth or even hereditary titles be the exclusive 
prey of “vulgar homage or individual ambition?” 
The answer simply is—so it has been, and so it must 
be. Because neglect, and suffering, and distress have 
not been sufficient to restrain the divine strength of 
Genius—it is hastily concluded that they are essential 
to its health and growth. We are of opinion, indeed, 
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ly treated, and the most important position in the . 


funeral, where, it will be recollected, gorgeous magni-- 


the sacred defence of truth, depend upon the freedom, . 
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that in all circumstances and conditions of men the 
God that is within them will find a voice—but that 
poverty is as little likely to force its htterance, as 
wealth would be to drive it back. Burns was poor, 
yet he did not write poetry because he was so—Bacon 
was rich, yet he did not the less write wisdom and 
philosophy. We canaot be at a loss to determine 
which is the noblest and most pleasurable object of 
contemplation—Dante crouching in the dark suburbs of 
Florence, and holding forth his trembling hand for 
charity, or Petrarch in the Capitol surrounded by the 
Lords uf Rome. 

The sketch of Waller is done with spirit and excel- 
lent principle. Too much, it may be, is said of his 
politics, and too little of his poetry, but the one is not 
defended, nor is there any depreciation of the other. 
On the whole, the “inspired Gentleman Usher”’ is set 
very clearly before us. 


POETICAL JUSTICE. 


“Finding hithself deserted by Sacharissa, without 
being successful with Amoret, he settled quietly down 
into a second marriage. It is a curious illustration of 
the immortality conferred by poetry upon a sentimental 
attachment, while the actual affairs of life are suffered 
to fade into oblivion, that Sacharissa is stil] remembered 
in her pride, her beauty, and her fortunes, while nothing 
more is known of Waller’s wife but that her name was 
Bresse or Breaux, and that she brought her husband a 
large family of chiidren.” 


THE WATER-DRINKING DAYS OF WALLER. 

“All the authorities concur in describing Waller, as 
one of the most celebrated wits of theday. This was 
no easy reputation for a man of seventy to sustain in 
such society as composed the circle of that licentious 
court. The vivacity of his conversation was uaflag- 
ging; and while Buckingham and the others indulged 
freely in wine, he, confiningghimself to water, was equal 
to the highest pitch of their festivity. He was the only 
water-drinker of that roistering company; and Saville 
used to say that Ned Waller was the only man in Eng- 
Jand he would allow to sit with him without drinking. 
Clarendon bears frank testimony to his sprightliness, 
St. Evremond certifies to his social and poetical renown, 
and Burnet records some of his bon méis.”’ 


The be& writing in the volume is, as it ought to be, 
in the notice of Milton. Nothing is added, however, to 
the sum of information we before possessed, nor, within 
the writer’s narrow limits, could novelty have fairly 
beenexpected. The just and well considered criticism 
that is scattered through it might be shown in, many 
extracts, but a brief specimen will serve, in which Mr. 
Bell glances at the want of precision in argument ap- 
parent through some portions of the prose works of the 
poet. 

The Areopagitica for instance— 

“It is all a fine burst of eloquence, in which facts 
derived from ajl nations and historians are clustered 


together in impetuous disorder, with scraps of allegory 
and passages from ancient authors, shreds from the 





poets to confirm some important truth, and antique pro- | neglect! 


verbs to prove its use and universality; the whole re- 
sembling an edifice of great general solidity, and not 
wanting in incidental graces, but so irregular and ec- 
centric, that you must not be surprised to find the door 
in the roof, or the staircase outside the walls, if, indeed, 
you find either one or the other. 

“Treatises of this kind are the love-children of Rea- 
son and Imagnation, and generally betray the ardent 
characteristics of their birth.” 

One or two other extracts we may take at random. 


A PORTRAIT OF MILTON, BY HIMSELF. 


* ‘I do not believe that I was ever once notedsor de- 
formity, by any one who ever saw me; but the praise 
of beauty I am not anxious to obtain. My stature cer- 
tainly is not tall; but it rather approaches the middle 
than the diminutive. Yet what if it were diminutive, 
when so many men illustrious both in peace and war, 
have been the same? And how can that be called 
diminutive, which is great enough for every virtuous 
achievement? Nor, though very thin, was I ever deficient 
in courage or in strength; and 1 was wont constantly 
to exercise myself in the use of the sword, as long as 
it comported with my habits and my years. Armed 
with this weapon, as I usually was, I should have 
thought myself a match for any one, though stronger 
than myself; and I felt perfectly secure against the as- 
sault of any open enemy. At this moment I have the 
saine courage, the same strength, though not the same 
eyes; yet so little do they betray any external appear- 
ance of injury, that they are as unclouded and bright as 
the eyes of those who most distinctly see. In this in- 
stance alone I am a dissembler against my will. My 
face, which is said to indicate a total privation of blood, 
is of a complexion entirely opposite to the pale and 
cadaverous; so that, though I am more than forty years 
old, there is scarcely any one to whom I do not appear 
ten years younger than I am; and the smoothness of 
my skin is not, in the least, affected by the wrinkles of 
age.’ ” 

MILTON’S DAUGHTER DEBORAH, 


“Deborah, though in straitened circumstances, ap- 
pears always to have been respectable. Queen Caroline 
sent her a purse-of fifty guineas. She spoke of her 
father, according to Richardson, with great tenderness, 
and exclaimed on seeing his picture for the first time, 
thirty years after his death, ‘Oh, my father, my dear 
father!’ and described him to have been delightful 
company and the life of conversation, not only by a flow 
of subjects, but by unaffected cheerfulness and civility. 
Vertue, the engraver (whose portraits of Milton are 
next in value to the original. by Faithorne), showed her 
a crayon-drawing of her father by Faithorne, when she 
exclaimed, ‘O Lord! that is the picture of my father! 
how came you by it?” and stroking down the hair of her 
forehead, she said, ‘Just so my father wore bis hair.’ ” 


This Deborah was the widow of a poor Spitalfields 
weaver! her daughter (Mrs. Forster) kept a chandler’s 
shop in Shoreditch, and was only saved from starvation 
by the timely subscription of a hundred and thirty 
pounds on the performance of Comus! These were the 
last descendants of Milton. Truly, our good country- 
men had need to believe in the doctrine, that Genius’s 
only proper or just inheritance is misery, poverty, and 
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We recommend to the attention of some wise and 
wealthy bookseller (taking it for granted that such ex- 
ist,) Mr. Bell's description of Dr. Hill’s manuscript 
collections respecting Milton. Assuming the correct- 
ness of the judgment that is passed upon them, it will 
be a disgrace to the bookselling craft, if they are long 
withheld from publication. 


From the same. 


The Mistory of Napoleon. From the French of Nor- 
vins, Laurent (de |’Ardéche), Bonrienne, Las Casas, 
the Duke of Rovigo, Lucien Bonaparte, &c. With 
abstracts from the Works of Hazlitt, Carlyle, and 
Sir Walter Scott. Edited by R. H. Horne, Esq., 
Author of “Cosmo de’ Medici,” “The Death of 
Marlowe,” &c. Richly illustrated with many hun- 
dred Engravings on Wood, after Designs by Raffet, 
Horace Vernet, Jacque, &c. Part]. Tyas. 


This is the first time the English public have had a 
life of Napoleon free from manifest partialities, and 
yet written in no spirit of indifference. Mr. Horne | 
brings to his task a liberal regard for opinions of all 
kinds, provided they are worth attending to,—a natural 
sympathy with the hero of the great story, so far as he 
possessed great qualities and influenced his times,— 
but above all, that paramount respect for the interests 
and elevation of the whole human race, which cares no 


more for individual qualities in the comparison, than | 


individuals like his hero are apt to care for humanity 
when their own supposed petty interests come to clash 
with its advancement. We have here therefore the 
benefit of the various biographies of Napoleon, English 
and foreign, without their drawbacks. ‘The editor 
keeps the peace of the coming generations between the 
conflicting accounts of Tories, Radicals, and French 
glorification; and for the first time we sit apart from 
the hubbub of what we behold, and hear a calm story 
told by a competent relater. 

Nor does the work, in other respects, want the in- 
terest thrown over modern publications by spirited 


booksellers, and the contributions of art. It is one of 


the phenomena of cheap illustration, being filled full 


of designs executed for a like contemporaneous work 
‘in Paris by the first artists among our neighbours. ‘To 
these designs, of course, the nature of the subjects 


gives almost as deep an interest in any corner of Eng- 


land as of France, and it is, moreover, truly curious 
and pleasant to see in them both the advancement 
which the French have made in their book-prints in | 
point of foree and expression since the days of round | 
little mouths and unmeaning faces, and the singular 
and emphatical difference between the personal cha- 
racter of the impulsive French people and their sedate- 
looking Italian commander. 





We beg the reader to, 


OF NAPOLEON. 


turn, for example; to the print (page 14) of the famous 
first acquaintance of Napoleon with Junot, and observe 
the lively, gésticulative, forward, voluble-featured ad- 
dress of the aspiring grenadier, contrasted with the 
apparent coldness, retinence, and deliberate yet in- 
stinctive superiority of the listenin@ young colonel. 
This distinction is properly maintained throughout the 
designs, not, however, we must fairly add, without 
something of a theatrical intention. . Napoleon is 
always made so very self-possessed, gentlemanly, 
and abstraet, so “thin and genteel,” and calmly aware 
ef his advantages, that he looks as if he were stand- 
ing for his portrait to posterity. In all other respects 
the designs are very clever indeed, and as spiritedly 
engraved. Among them is what would seem to be’a 
portrait of his “first love,’ a Mademoiselle de Colom- 
bier, and looking not too handsome to be genuine. 
The love, it appears, on both sides, was divided with 
that of “cherries,""—to the deglutition of which, and 
walking about some gardens, their matual felicity was 
confined. 

Napoleon does not appear to have been very amiable 
when young, though he was superior to petty exercises 
| of power and vulgar spites. Neither did his abilities, 

“great as they were, and superior to the common-places 
| about him, indicate more than that amount of intellec- 
‘tual energy which would stop short, as it did, of the 
universality and far-sightedness of a man greatly be- 
yond his time. One of his teachers thought he would 
/make a “good seaman.” In short, the military genius 





| 





| was great in him—the mind and eye for great physical 
results, or a proportionate field of action; and fame and 
| prosperity attended him accordingly, as long as mere 
force was wanted against less intelligent force. But 
he never legislated beyomd what was suitable to his 
| own individual views. Want of heart, and therefore, 
proportionate want of head, hindered him from having 
even a good opinion enough of mankind to wish to do 
them any lasting benefit incompatible with the ascen- 
| daney of himself and his-dynasty (a miserable specu- 
lation for such a man!), and while his military educa- 
tion, as well as instinets, give him all possfle excuse, 
he ultimately failed, for w ‘ant of that very belief which 
he thought a weakness, and was evidently, at all 
times, a merely retrospective, and not a prospective 
man—a worshipper of the Cwsars and Alexanders of 
old, whom he successfully emulated—not an Alex- 
ander or Cesar of a totally new cast, such as the 
coming ages required, and such as would have kept 


him, now this minute, at the top of the globe, ordaining 


with ease what we are all doing with difficulty. 

All this, nevertheless, does not hinder him from 
having been a most interesting aud extraordinary m- 
dividual, nor Mr. Herne’s publication from promising 
to be as entertaining as a romance, yet one of the 
soundest and most instructive of histories. 


. 
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JACK SHEPPARD. 


From Bentley's Miscellany. business during the greater part of the day, returned 
| ; , © i 
| (perhaps not altogether undesignedly) at an eaglier 
JACK SHEPPARD. | hour than was expected, to his dwelling in Wych 


| Street, Drury Lane; and was about to enter his work- 
| shop, when, not hearing any sound of labour issue 
from within, he began to suspect that an apprentice, 
of whose habits of industry he entertained some doubt, 
was neglecting hisemployment. Impressed with this 
CHAPTER 1. idea, he paused for a moment to listen. But finding 
all continue silent, he cautiously lifted the latch, and 
crept into the room, resolved to punish the offender 
Twerve years! How many events have occurred | in case his suspicions should prove correct. 
during that Jong interval! how many changes have) The chamber into which he stole, like all earpenter’s 
taken place! The whole aspect of things is altered.| workshops, was crowded with the implements and 
The child has sprung into a youth; the youth has! materials of that ancient and honourable art. Saws, 
become a man; the man has already begun to feel! hammers, planes, axes, augers, adzes, chisels, gim- 
the advances of age. Beauty has bloomed and faded. | Jets, and an endless variety of tools were ranged, 
Fresh‘ flowers of loveliness have budded, expanded,| Jike aJstand of martial weapons at an armoury, in 
died. The fashions of the day have become antiquated. | racks against the walls. Over these hung levels, 
New customs have prevailed over the old. Parties, bevels, squares, and other instruments of measure- 
politics, and popular opinions have changed. The} ment. Amid a litter of nails without heads, screws 
crown has passed from the brow of one monarch to| without worms, and locks without wards, lay a glue- 
that of another. Habits and tastes are no longer the | pot and an oilstone, two articles which their owner 
same. We, ourselves, are scarcely the same we were | was wont to term “his right hand and his left.” On 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 





‘EPocH THE seconpd.—1715. 


The Idle Apprentice. 





twelve years ago. a shelf was placed a row of paint-jars; the contents 
Twelve years ago! It is an awful retrospect. Dare | of which had been daubed in rainbow streaks upon 
we look back upon the darkened vista, and, in imagi-| the adjacent closet and window sill. Divers plans 
nation, retrace the path we have trod? With how] and figures were chalked upon the walls; and the 
many vain hopes is it shaded! with how many good | spaces between them were filled up with an alimanack 
resolutions, never fulfilled, is it paved! Where are} for the year; a godly ballad, adorned with a rude 
the dreams of ambition in which, twelve years ago,| wood-cut, purporting to be “ The History bf Chaste 
we indulged? Where are the aspirations that fired | Susannah ;”’ an old print of the Seven Golden Candle- 
us—the passions that consumed us then? Ilas our! sticks; an abstract of the various Acts of Parliament 
success in life been commensurate with our own de-| against drinking, swearing, and all manner of profane- 
sires—with the ahticipations formed of us by others? |ness; and a view of the interior of Doctor Daniel 
Or, are we not blighted in heart, as in ambition? | Burgess’s Presbyterian meeting-house in Rassell 
Has not the loved one been estranged by doubt, ve, Court, with portraits of the reverend gentleman and 
snatched from us by the cold hand of death? Is not} | the principal members of his flock. The floor was 
the goal, towards which we pressed, further off than | thickly strewn with sawdust and shavings; and 
ever—the prospect before us cheerless as the blank | across the room ran a Jong and wide bench, furnished 
behind 1—Enough of this. Let us proceed with our at one end witha powerful vice; next to which three 
tale. | nails driven into the boards served, it would appear 
Twelve years, then, have elapsed since the date af | from the lump of unconsumed tallow left in their 
the ocerfrrences detailed in the preceding division of | custody, as a substitute for a candlestick. On the 
this history. At that time we were beneath the sway | bench was set a quartern measure of gin, a crust of 
of Anne: we are now at the commencement of the | bread, and a slice of cheese. Attracted by the odour 
reign of George the First. Passing ata glance over | of the latter dainty, a hungry cat had contrived to 
the whole of the intervening period ; leaving, in the| scratch open the paper in which it was wrapped, dis- 
words of the poet, _ | playing the following words in large characters :— 
* Tue History or Tut Four Kines, or CHiLp’s Best 
Guipe To THe GatLtows.” And, as if to make the 
moral more obvious, a dirty pack of cards was scat 
we shall resume our narrative at the beginning of | tered, underneath, upon the sawdust. Near the door 
June, 1715. stood a pile of deal planks, behind which the carpenter 
One Friday afternoon, in this pleasant month, it ensconced himself, in order to reconnoitre, unobserved, 
chanced that Mr. Wood, who had been absent on | the proceedings of his idle apprentice. 
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———— The growth untried 
Of that wide gap— 
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Standing on tiptoe, on a joint-stool, placed upon the 
bench, with his back to the door, and a clasp-knife in 
his hand, this youngster, instead of executing his ap- 
pointed task, was occupied in carving his name upon 
a beam, overhead. Boys, at the time of which we 
Write, were attired like men of their own day, or 
certain charity-children of ours; and the stripling in 
question was dressed in black plush breeches, and 
a gray drogget waistcoat, with immoderately long 
pockets, both of which were evidently the cast-off 
clothes of some one considerably his senior. Coat, 
on the present occasion, he had none, it being more 
convenient, as well as agreeable to him, to pursue 
his avocations in his shirt-sleeves; but, when fully 
equipped, he wore a large cuffed, long-skirted gar- 
ment, which had once been the property of his 
master. 

In concealing himself behind the timber, Mr&Wood 
could not avoid making a slight shuffling sound. The 
noise startled the apprentice, who instantly suspended 
his labour, and gazed anxiously in the direction 
whence he supposed it proceeded. His face was that 
of a quick, intelligent-looking boy, with fine hazel, 
eyes, and a clear olive complexion. His figure was 
uneommonly slim even for his age, which could not be 
more than thirteen; and the looseness of his garb made 
him appear thinner than he was in reality. Butif his 
frame was immature, his looks were not so. He 
seemed to possess a penetration and cunning beyond 
his years—to hide a man’s judgment under a boy’s 
mask. ‘The glance, which he threw at the door, was 
singularly expressive of his character: it was a mix- 
ture of alarm, effrontery, and resolution. In the end, 
resolution triumphed, as it was sure to do, over the 
weaker emotions, and he laughed at his fears. The 
only part of his otherwise interesting countenance, to 
which one could decidedly object, was the mouth; a 
feature that, more than any other, is conceived to be- 
tray the animal propensities of the posséssor. If this | 
is true, it must be owned that the boy’s mouth showed | 
a strong tendency on his part to coarse indulgence. | 
The eyes, too, though large and bright, and shaded by | 
long lashes, seemed to betoken, as hazel eyes general- | 
ly do in men, a faithless and uncertain disposition. 
The cheek bones were prominent; the nose slightly | 
depressed, with rather wide nostrils; the chin narrow, | 
but well formed; the forehead broad and lofty; and he | 
possessed such an extraordinary flexibility of muscle | 
in this retion, that he could elevate his eye-brows at | 
pleasure up to the very verge of his sleek and shining | 
black hair, which, beiog closely cropped, to admit of | 
his occasionally wearing a wig, gave a singular bullet- 
shape to his head. Taken altogether, his physiogno- | 
my resembled one of those vagabond heads which 
Murillo delighted to paint, and for which Guzman 
d'Alfarache, Lazarillo de “Tormes, or Estevanillo| 











Gonzalez might have sat:—faces that almost make one 
in love with roguery, they seem so full of vivacity and 
enjoyment. There was all the knavery, and more 
than all the drollery of a Spanish picaroon in the 
laughing eyes of the English apprentice; and, with a 
little more warmth and sunniness of skin on the side of 
the latter, the resemblance between thera would have 
been complete. 

Satisfied, as he thought, that he had ncthing to ap- 
prehend, the boy resumed his task, chanting, as he 
plied his knife with redoubled assiduity, the follow- 
ing—unot inappropriate strains: — 


THE NEWGATE STONE. 


When Claude du Val was in Newgate thrown, 

He carved his name on the dungeon stone; 

Quoth a dubsman, who gazed on the shattered wall, 

“You have carved your epitaph, Claude du Val, 
With your chisel so fine, tra laf” 

‘This S wants a little deepening,” mused the ap- 
prentice, retouching the letter in question; ‘ay, that’s 
better. 

Du Val was hang’d, and the next who came 

On the selfsame stone inscribed his name: 

“Aha!” quoth the dubsman, with devilish glee, 


“Tom Waters, me doom is the triple tree! 
With your chisel so fine, tra la!” 


‘Tut, tut, tut,’ he cried, ‘what a fool I am to be 
sure! I ought tohavecut John, not Jack. However, 
it don’t signify. Nobody ever called me John, that I 
recollect. So I dare say I was christened Jack. 
Deuee take it! 1 was very near spelling my name with 
one P. 

Within that dungeon lay Captain Bew, 

Rumbold and Whitney—a jolly crew! 

All carved their names on the stone, and all 


Share the fate of the brave Du Val! 
With their chisels so fine, tra la! 


‘Save us!’ continued the apprentice, ‘I hope this 
beam doesn’t resemble the Newgate stone; or I may 
chance, like the great men the song speaks of, to 
swing on the Tyburn tree for my pains. No fear o’ 
that!—Though if my name should become as famous 
as theirs, it wouldn’t much matter. The pyspect of 
the gallows would never deter me from taking to the 
road, if 1 were so inclined. 

Full twenty highwaymen blithe and bold, 

Rattled their chains in that dungeon old; 

Of all that number there ’scaped not one, 

Who carved his name on the Newgate Stone, 

With his chisel so fine, tra la! 

‘There!’ cried the boy, leaping from the stool, and 
drawing back afew paces on the bench to examine his 
performance,—‘that I] do. Claude du Val, himself, 
_couldu’t have carved it better—ha! ha!’ 

The name inscribed upon the beam was 

Jack SHepparp 
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, ‘I’ve half a mind to give old Wood the slip, and | 
turn highwayman,’ cried Jack, as he closed the knife, | that,’ rejoined Wood. 


and put it in his pocket, 
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‘A white wall is a fool’s paper, Jack,—remember 
‘Pretty company for an appren- 
‘tice to keep!—pretty houses for an apprentice to fre- 


‘The devil you have!’ thundered a voice from be- | quent! Why, the rascal you mention is a notorious 
hind, that filled the apprentice with dismay. ‘Come | housebreaker. He was tried at the last Old Bailey 
down, sirrah, and I’ll teach you how to deface my | sessions; and only escaped the gallows by impeach- 


walls in future. Come down, I say, instantly, or I’ll 


ing his accomplices. Jonathan Wild brought him 


make you.’ Upon which, Mr. Wood caught hold of | off.’ 


Jack’s leg, and dragged him off the bench. 

‘And so you'll turn highwayman, will you, you 
young dog?’ continued the carpenter, cuffing him 
soundly,—‘rob the mails, like Jack Hall, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes, I will,’ replied Jack sullenly, ‘if you beat me 
in that way.’ ;' 

Amazed at the boy’s assurance, Wood left off box- 
ing his ears for a moment, and, looking at him stead- 
fastly, said in a grave tone, ‘Jack, Jack, you'll come 
to be hanged!’ 

‘Better be hanged than henpecked,’ retorted the lad 
with a malicious grin. 

‘What do you mean by that, sirrah?’ cried Wood, 


reddening with anger. ‘Do you dare to insinuate that | 


Mrs. Wood governs me?’ 

‘It’s plain you can’t govern yourself, at all events,’ 
replied Jack coolly; “but, be that as it may, I won't 
be struck for nothing.’ 

‘Nothing!’ echoed Wood furiously. ‘Do you call 
neglecting your work, and singing flash songs nothing? 
Is your recent idle discourse, and your present un- 
blushing insolence nothing? Zounds! you incorrigible 
raseal, mdriy a master would have taken you before a 
magistrate, and prayed for your solitary confinement m 
Bridewell for the least of these offences. 


ing you, on condition—-’ 

‘You may do as you please, master,’ interrupted 
Jack, thrusting his hand into his pocket, as if in search 
of the knife; ‘but I woulda’t advise you to lay hands 
on me again.” 

Mr. Wood glanced at the hardy offender, and not 
liking the expression of his countenance, thought it 
advisable to postpone the execution of his threats to a 
more favourable opportunity. So, by way of gaining 
time, he resolved to question him further. 

‘Where did you learn the song I heard just now?’ 
he demanded, in an authoritative tone. 

‘At the Black Lion in our street,’ replied Jack, with- 
out hesitation. 

‘The worst house in the neighbourhood—the con- 
stant haunt of reprobates and thieves,’ groaned Wood. 
‘And who taught it you—the landlord, Joe Hind?’ 

*No; one Blueskin, a fellow who frequents the Lion,’ 
answered Jack, with a degree of candour that astonish- 
ed his master nearly as much as his confidence. ‘It 
was that song that put it into my head to cut my, name 
on the beam.’ 


Bat I’ll be| 
more lenient, apd content myself with merely chastis-| 


| ‘Do you happen to know Jonathan Wild, master!’ 
inquired Jack, altering his tone, and assuming a more 
respectful demeanour. 

_ ‘I’ve seen him some years ago, I believe,’ answered 
| Wood; ‘and, though he must be much changed by this 
time, I dare say I should know him again.’ 

‘A short man, isn't he, about your height, sir,—with 
a yellow beard, and a face as sly as a fox’s?’ 

‘Hem!’ replied Wood, coughing slightly to conceal 
asmile; ‘the description’s not amiss. But why do you 
ask?’ 

‘Because—’ staminered the boy. 

‘Speak out—don’t be alarmed,’ said Wood, in a kind 
and encouraging tone. ‘If you’ve done wrong, confess 
jit, and I'll forgive you!” 
| ‘I don’t deserve to be forgiven!’ returned Jack, 
‘bursting into tears; ‘for I’m afraid I’ve done very 
/wrong. Do you know this, sir?’ he added, taking a 
| key from his pocket. 
| ‘Where did you find it?” asked Wood. 

‘It was given me by a man who was drinking t’other 
| night with Blueskin at the Lion; and who, though he 
slouched his hat over his eyes, and maffled his chin in 
|a handkerchief, must have been Jonathan Wild.’ 
‘Where did he get it?’ inquired Wood, in surprise. 
‘That I can’t say. But he promised to give mea 
| conple of guineas if 1’d ascertain whether it fitted 
| your locks.’ 

| ‘Zounds!’ exclaimed Wood; ‘it’s my old master- 
key. This key,’ he added, taking it from the boy, 
‘was purloined from me by your father, Jack. What 
he intended to do with it is of little consequence now. 
Bat, before he suffered at Tyburn, he charged your 
mother to restore it. She lost itin the Minot. Jona- 
than Wild must have stolen it from her.’ 

‘He must,’ exclaimed Jack, hastily; ‘but only let 
me have it till to-morrow, and if I don’t entrap him 
in a snare from which, with all his cunning, he shall 
find it difficult to escape, my name’s not Jack Shep- 
pard.’ 

‘I see through your design, Jack,’ returned the 
carpenter, gravely; ‘but [ don’t like under-hand 
work. Even when you've a knave to deal with, let 
your actions be plain, and above-board. That’s my 
maxim; and it’s the maxim of every honest man. It 
would be a great matter, I must own, to bring Jonathan 
Wild to justice. But I can’t consent to the course 
| you would pursue—at least, not till I’ve given it due 























consideration. In regard to yourself, you’ve had a 
very narrow escape. Wild’s intention, doubtless, was 
to use you as far as he found necessary, and then to 
sell you. Let this be a caution to you in future— 
with whom, and about what you deal. We're told, 
that ‘Whoso is partner with a thief hateth his own 
soul.’ Avoid taverns and bad company, and you may 
yet do well. You promise to become a first-rate 
workman. But you want one quality, without which 
all others are valueless. You want indastry—you 
want steadiness. Idleness is the key of beggary, 
Jack. If yon don"t conquer this disgraceful propensity 
in time, you"ll soon come to want; and then nothing 
can save you. Be warned by your father’s fate. As 
you brew, so must you drink, I've engaged to watch 
over you as a son, and I will do so as far as I’m able; 


but, if you neglect my advice, what chance have I of | 
| diligence at the proper season. 


benefiting yout On one point I’ve made up my mind. 
You shall either obey me, or leave me. Please your- 
self. Here are your indentures, if you choose to seek 
another master.” 

‘I will obey you, master,—indeed I will!” implored 
Jack, seriously alarmed at the carpenter’s calm dis- 
pleasure. 

‘We shall see. 
mishes and reeds. 
and never let me see them again. 


Good words, without deeds, are 


eat; throw that measure of gin through the window; | 
and tell me why you’ve not so much as touched the | rejoined Thames. 


packing-case for Lady Trafford, which I particalarly 
desired you to complete against my return. It must 
be sent Lon ans this evening. 
morrow. 
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Jack,’ replied a blithe voice. ‘What's the matter, 
father?’ continued the new-comer, addressing Wood. 
‘Has Jack displeased yout If so, overlook his fault 
this once. I'm sure he'll do his best to content you. 
Won't you, Jack?” 

‘That I will,’ answered Sheppard, eagerly. 

‘When it thanders, the thief becomes honest,’ 
muttered Wood. 

‘Can I help you, Jack?” asked Thames, taking up 
a plane. 

‘No, no, let him alone,’ interposed Wood. ‘He 
has undertaken to finish this job by six o'clock, and I 
wish to see whether he'll be as good as his word.’ 

‘He'll have hard work to do it by that time, father,’ 
remonstrated Thames; ‘you'd better let me help him.’ 

‘On no account,’ rejoined Wood, peremptorily. ‘A 
little extra-exertion will teach him the advantage of 
Lost ground must 
be regained. I need scarcely ask whether you've 
executed your appointed task, my dear? You're 
never behindhand.’ 

Thames turned away at the question, which he felt 
might be construed into a reproach. But Sheppard 
answered for him. 

‘Darrell’s job was done early this morning,’ he 


And now take away those ecards, | said; ‘and if I'd attended to his advice, the packing- 
Drive away the | case would have been finished at the same time.’ 


‘You trusted too much to your own skill, Jack,’ 
‘If I could work as fast as you, I 
might afford to be as idle. See, how he gets on, 
father,” he added, appealing to Wood: ‘the box seems 


She leaves town to- | té grow under his hands.’ 


*You’re a noble-hearted little fellow, Thames,? re- 


‘It shall be ready in two hours,’ answered Jack, | | joined Wood, casting a look of pride and affection at 
seizing a piece of wood and a plane; ‘it isn’t more) his adopted son, whese head he gently patted; ‘and 


than four o’clock. Ill engage to get the job done by 
six. I didn’t expect you home before that hour, sir.’ 

‘Ah, Jack,’ said Wood, shaking his head, ‘where 
there’s a will, there’s a way. You can do any thing 
you please. I wish I could get you to imitate Thames 
Darrell.” 

‘I’m sure I understand the business of a carpenter 
much better than he does,’ replied Jack, adroitly 
adjusting the board, using the plane with the greatest 
rapidity. 

‘Perhaps,’ replied Wood, doubtfally. 

‘Thames was always your favourite,’ observed 
Jack, as he fastened another piece of wood on ‘the 
teeth of the iron stopper. 

‘]’ve made no distinction between you, hitherto,’ 
answered Wood; ‘nor shall I do so, unless I’m com- 
pelled.? 

‘I’ve had the hard work to do, at all events,’ 
rejoined Jack. ‘But I won't complain. I'd do any 


thing for Thames Darrell.’ 
‘And Thames Darrell would do any thing for you, 








give promise of a glorious manhood.’ 

Thames Darrell was, indeed, a youth of whom a 
person of far greater worldly: consequence than the 
worthy carpenter might have been justly proud. 
Though a few months younger than his companion 
Jack Sheppard, he was half a head taller, and much 
more robustly formed. The two friends contrasted 
strikingly with each other. In Darrell’s open features, 
frankness and honour were written in legible charac- 
ters; while, in Jack’s physiognomy, cunning and 
knavery were as strongly imprinted. In all other 
respects, they differed as materially. Jack could 
hardly be accounted good-looking: ‘Thames, on the 
contrary, was one of the handsomest boys possible. 
Jack’s complexion was that of a gipsy; Darrell’s as 
fresh and bright as a rose. Jack’s mouth was coarse 
and large; Darrell’s small and exquisitely carved, 
with the short, proud upper lip, which belongs to the 
highest order of beauty. Jack’s nose was broad and 
flat; Darrell’s straight and fine as that of Antinous. 


The expression pervading the countenance of the one - 


- 
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was vulgarity; of the other, that which is rarely 
found, except in persons of high birth. Darrell’s eyes 
were of that clear gray which it is difficult to distin- 
guish from blue by day, and black at night; and his 


rich brown hair, which he could not consent to part | 


with, even on the promise of a new and modish peruke 
from his adoptive father, fell in thick glossy ringlets 
upon his shoulders; whereas Jack’s close black crop 
imparted the peculiar bullet-shape, we have noticed, 
to his head. 

While Thames modestly expressed a hope that he | 
might not belie the carpenter’s favourable prediction, 


Jack Sheppard thought fit to mount a small ladder | 


placed against the wall, and, springing with the agility 


of an ape upon a sort of frame, contrived to sustain | 
short spars and blocks of timber, began to search about | 
for a piece of wood required in the work on which he | 


was engaged. Being ina great hurry, he took little 
heed where he set his feet; and a board giving way, 
he must have fallen, if he had not grasped a large 
plank laid upon the transverse beam immediately 
over his head. 

“Take care, Jack,’ shouted Thames, who witnessed 
the occurrence; ‘that plank isn’t properly balanced. 
You'll have it down.’ 


But the caution came too late. Sheppard's weight | 


had destroyed the equilibrium of the plank: it swerved, 
and slowly descended. 
Jack quitted his hold, and dropped upon the frame. 


The plank hung over his head. A moment more, and 


he would have been crashed beneath the ponderous 
board, when a slight but strong arm arrested its | 
descent. 

‘Get from under it, Jack!’ vociferated Thames. ‘1 | 


Losing his presence of mind, | 
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‘Then you are hurt,’ cried the carpenter in alarm. 
‘Come down stairs directly, and let your mother look 
at your wrist. She has an excellent remedy for a 
| sprain. And do you, Jack, attend to your work, and 
mind you don’t get into further mischief.’ 

‘Hadn*t Jack better go with us?’ said Thames. 
‘His shin may need rubbing.’ 

*By no means,’ rejoined Wood, hastily. ‘A little 
suffering will do him good. I meant to give hima 
| | drubbing. That bruise will answer the same purpose.’ 
‘Thames,’ said Sheppard in a low voice, as he threw 
a vindictive glance at the carpenter, ‘I shan’t forget 
this. You've saved my life.’ 
| ‘Pshaw! you'd do as much for me any day, and 
think no more about it. It'll be your turn to save 
mine next.’ 

‘True, and I shan’t be easy till my turn arrives.’ 

‘I tell you what, Jack,’ whispered Thames, who 
had noticed Sheppard’s menacing glance, and dreaded 
some further indiscretion on his part, ‘if you really 
wish to oblige me, you’ll get that packing-ease finished 
by six o’clock. You can do it, if you will.’ 

‘And I will, if 1 can, depend upon it,’ answered 
| Sheppard, with a laugh. 
| So saying, he manfully resumed his work; while 
Wood and Thames quitted the room, and went down 
| stairs. 





CHAPTER LL. 

Thames Darrell. 
| Thames Darrell’s arm having been submitted to 
the serutiny of Mrs. Wood, was pronounced by that 


| lady to be very much sprained; and she, forthwith, 
proceeded to bathe it with a reddish-coloured lotion. 


ean’t hold it much longer—it’ll break my wrist. | During this operation, the carpenter underwent a 
Down we come!” he exclaimed, letting go the plank, | severe catechism as to the cause of the accident; 
which fell with a crash, and leaping after Sheppard, and, on learning that the mischance originated with 


who had rolled off the frame. 
All this was the work of a minute. 
‘No bones broken, I hope,’ said Thames, laughing | 


at Jack, who limped towards the bench, rubbing his | 


shins as he went. 

*All right,’ replied Sheppard, with affected indif- 
ference. 

‘It’s a mercy you both escaped!’ ejaculated Wood, 
only just finding his tongue. ‘I declare I’m all ina 
cold sweat. How came you, sir,’ he continued, ad- 
dressing Sheppard, ‘to venture upon that frame. 1 
always told you some accident would happen.’ 

‘Don’t scold him, father,’ interposed Thames; ‘he’s 
been frightened enough already.’ 

+ *Well, well, since you desire it, I’ll say no more,’ 
returned Wood. ‘You haven’t hurt your arm, I trust, 
my dear?’ he added, anxiously. 

‘Only sprained it a little, that’s all,’ answered 
Thames; ‘the pain will go off presently.’ 


| Jack Sheppard, the indignation of his helpmate knew 
no bounds; and she was with difficulty prevented from 
flying to the workshop to inflict summary punishment 
on the offender. 

‘Il knew how it would be,’ she cried, in the shrill 
voice peculiar to a shrew, ‘when you brought that 
worthless hussy’s worthless brat into the house. I 
told you no good would come of it. And every day’s 
experience proves that I was right. But, like all your 
overbearing sex, you must have your own way. You'll 
never be guided by me—never!’ 

‘Indeed, my love, you’re entirely mistaken,’ return- 
ed the carpenter, endeavouring to deprecate his wife’s 
riging resentment by the softest looks, and the meekest 
deportment. 

So far, however, was this submission from producing 
the desired effect, that it seemed only to lend additional 
fuel to her displeasure. Forgetting her occupation in 
her anger, she left off bathing Darrell’s wrist; and, 
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squeezing his arm so tightly that the boy winced with 
pain, she clapped her right hand upon her hip, and 
turned, with flashing eyes and an inflamed countenance, 
towards her crest-fallen spouse. 

‘What!’ she exclaimed, almost choked with passion, 
—‘/ advised you to burthen yourself with that idle and 
good-for-nothing pauper, whom you ought rather to 
send to the workhouse than maintain at your own ex- 
pense, did I? J advised you to take him as an appren- 
tice, and, so far from getting the regular fee with him, 
to give him a salary? J advised you to feed him, and 
clothe him, and treat him like his betters; to put up 
with his insolence, and wink at his faults? Zcounselled 
all this, I suppose. You’ll tell me next, I dare say, 
that I recommended you to go and visit his mother so 
frequently under the plea of charity; to give her wine, 
and provisions, and money; to remove her from the 
only fit quarters for such people—the Mint; and to 
place her in a cottage at Willesden, of which you must 
needs pay the rent? Marry, come up! charity should 
begin at home. A discreet husband would leave the 
dispensation of his bounty, where women are concern- 
ed, to his wife. And for my part, if I were inclined to 

exercise my benevolence at all, it should be in favour 
of some more deserving object than that whining, 
hypocritical Magdalene.’ 

‘It was the knowledge of this feeling on your part, 
my love,that made me act without your express sanc- 
tion, I did all for the best, I’m sure. Mrs. Sheppard 
is—’ 

‘I know what Mrs. Sheppard is, without your in- 
formation, sir. I haven’t forgotten her previous history. 
You’ve your own reasons, no doubt, for bringing up 
her son—perhaps, I ought rather to say your son, Mr. 
Wood.’ 

‘Really, my love, these accusations are most ground- 
less—this violence is most unnecessary.’ 

‘I can’t endure the odious baggage. I hope I may 
never come near her.” 

‘I hope you never may, ny love,’ humbly acquiesced 
the carpenter. 

‘Is my house to be made a receptacle for all your 
natural children, sir? Answer me that.’ 

‘Wiony,’ said Thames, whose glowing cheek at- 
tested the effect produced upon him by the insinuation; 
‘Winny,’ said he, addressing a pretty little damsel of 
some twelve years of age, who stood by his side hold- 
ing the bottle of embrocation, ‘help me on with my 
coat, please. This is no place for me.’ 
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‘Owen, Owen,’ pursued Mrs. Wood, sinking into a 
chair, and fanning herself violently,—‘what a fluster 
you have put me into with your violence, to be sure! 
And at the very time, too, when you know I’m expect- 
ing a visit from Mr. Kneebone, on his retarn from 
Manchester. I wouldn't have him see me in this 
state for the world. He’d never forgive you.’ 

‘Poh, poh, my dear! Mr. Kneebone invariably takes 
part with me, when any trifling misunderstanding 
arises between us. I only wish he was not a Papist 
and a Jacobite.’ 

‘Jacobite!’ echoed Mrs. Wood. ‘Marry, come up! 
Mightn’t he jast as reasonably complain of your being 
a Hanoverian and a Presbyterian? It’s all matter of 
opinion. And now, my love,’ she added, with a re- 
lenting look, ‘I’m content to make up our quarrel. 
But you must promise me notto go near that abandon- 
ed hussy at Willesden. One can’t help being jealous, 
you know, even of an unworthy object.’ 

Glad to make peace on any terms, Mr. Wood gave 
the required promise, though he could not help think- 
ing that if either of them had cause to be jealous he 
was the party. 

And here, we may be permitted to offer an observa- 
tion apon the peculiar and unaccountable influence 
which ladies of a shrewish turn so frequently exercise 
over—we can scarcely, in this case, say—their lords 
and masters; an influence which seems not merely to 
extend to the will of the hasband, but even to his in- 
clinations. We do not remember to have met with a 
single individual, reported to be under petticoat govern- 
ment, who was not content with his lot,—nay, who so 
far from repining, did not exult in his servitude; and 
we see no way of aecounting for this apparently inex- 
plicable conduct—for which, among other phenomena 
of married life, various reasons have been assigned, 
though none entirely satisfactory to us—except upon 
the ground that these domineering dames possess some 
charm sufficiently strong to counteract the irritating 
effect of their tempers; some secret and attractive 
quality of which the world at large is in ignorance, and 
with which their husbands alone can be supposed to be 
acquainted. An influence of this description appeared 
to be exerted on the present oceasion. The worthy 
carpenter was restored to instant good humour by a 
glance from his helpmate; and, notwithstanding the 
infliction he had just endured, he would have quarrelled 








with any one who had endeavoured to persuade him 
that he was not the happiest of men, and Mrs. Wood 


‘Sit down, my dear, sit down,’ interposed Mrs. | the best of wives. 


Wood, softening her asperity. *What I said abgnt| 


hatural children doesn’t apply to you. Don’t snppose,’ 
she added, with a scornful glance at her helpmate, 
‘that I would pay him the compliment of thioking he 
could possibly be the father of such a boy as you.’ 





Mr. Wood lifted up his hands in mute despair. 


‘Women must have their wills while they live, since 
they can make none when they die,’ observed Wood, 
as he imprinted a kiss of reconciliation on the plump 
hand of his consort:—a sentiment to the correctness of 
which the party chiefly interested graciotsly vouchsafed 
her assent. 
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, accident, lay a pair of pink kid gloves, bordered with | 





Lest the carpenter should be taxed with too much 
uxoriousness, it behoves us to ascertain whether the 
personal attractions of his helpmate would, in any de- 
gree, justify the devotion he displayed. In the first 
place, Mrs. Wood had the advantage of her husband 
in point of years, being on the sunny side of forty,—a 


period pronounced by competent judges to be the most | 
fascinating, and, at the same time, most critical epoch | 
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I like so much as Jack Sheppard. My arm’s nearly 
well again. And I’ve already told you the accident 
was not Jack's fault. So, let’s think no more about it.’ 

‘It’s strange you should like Jack so much, dear 
Thames. He doesn’t resemble you at all.’ 

‘The very reason why I like him Winny. If he did 
resemble me, I shouldn’t care about him. And, what- 
ever you may think, I assure you, Jack’s a downright 


of woman’s existence, whereas, he was on the shady | goodnatured fellow.’ 


side of fifty,—a term of life not generally conceived to 
have any special recommendation in female eyes. In 
the next place, she really had some pretensions to 
beauty. Accounted extremely pretty in her youth, her 
features and person expanded as she grew older, with- 
out much detriment to their original comeliness. Hers 
was beauty on a large scale ne doubt; but it was beauty, 
nevertheless: and the carpenter thought her eyes as 
bright, her complexion as blooming, and her figure (if 
a little more buxom) quite as captivating as when he 
led her to the altar some twenty years ago. 

On the present occasion, in anticipation of Mr. 
Kneebone’s visit, Mrs. Wood was dressed with more 
than ordinary care, and in more than ordinary finery. 
A dove-coloured kincob gown, embroidered with large 
trees, and made very low in front, displayed to the 
greatest possible advantage, the rounded proportions of 
her figure; while a high-heeled, red-leather shoe did 
not detract from the symmetry of a very neat ankle, 
and a very small foot. A stomacher, fastened by imi- 
tation-diamond buckles, girded that part of her person 
which should have been a waist; a coral necklace en- 
circled her throat, and a few black patches, or mouches, 
as they were termed, served as a foil to the bloom of | 
her cheek and chin. Upon a table, where they had 
been hastily deposited, on the intelligence of Darrell’s 


lace, and an enormous fan; the latter, when opened, | 
represented the metamorphosis and death of Actwon. 
From her stomacher, to which it was attached by a 
multitude of glittering steel chains, depended an im- 
mense turnip-shaped watch, in a pinchbeck case. Her 
hair was gathered up behind, in a sort of pad, accord- | 
ing to the then-prevailing mode; and she wore a mus- 
lin cap, and pinners, with crow-foot edging. A black 
silk furbelowed scarf covered her shoulders; and over 
the kincob gown hung a yellow satin apron, trimmed 
with white Persian. — 

But, in spite of her attractions, we shall address 
ourselves to the younger, and more interesting couple. 

‘I could almost find in my heart to quarrel with 
Jack Sheppard for occasioning you such pain,’ ob- 
served little Winifred Wood, as, having eompleted her 
ministration to the best of her ability, she helped 
Thames on with his coat. 

‘I don’t think you could find in your heart to quarrel 


| 





with aoy one, Winny; much less with a person whom 





Goodnatured fellows are always especial favourites 
with boys. And, in applying the term to his friends, 
Thames meant to pay him a high compliment. And 
so Winifred understood him. 

‘Well,’ she said, in reply, ‘I may have done Jack an 
injustice. I'll try to think better of him in fature.’ 

‘And, if you want an additional inducement to do so, 
I can tell you there’s no one—not even his mother— 
whom he loves so well as yqu.’ 

‘Loves!’ echoed Winifred, slightly colouring. 

‘Yes, loves, Winny. Poor fellow! he sometimes 
indulges the hope of marrying you, when he grows old 
enough.’ 

‘Thames!’ 

‘Have I said anything to offend you.’ 

‘Oh! no. But if you wouldn't have me positively 
dislike Jack Sheppard, you'll never mention such a 
subject again. Besides,’ she added, blushing yet 
more deeply, ‘it isn’t a proper one to talk upon.’ 

‘Well then, to change it,’ replied Thames, gravely, 
‘suppose I should be obliged to Jeave you.’ 

Winifred looked as if she could not indulge such a 
supposition for a single moment. 

‘Surely,’ she said, after a pause, ‘you don’t attach 
any importance to what my mother has just said. She 
has already forgotten it.” 

‘But / never can forget it, Winny. Iwill no longer 
be a burthen to those upon whom I have no claim, but 
compassion.’ 

As he said this, in a low and mournful, but firm 
voice, the tears gathered thickly in Winifred’s dark 
eyelashes. 

‘If you are in earnest, ‘Thames,’ she replied, with a 
look of gentle reproach, ‘you are very foolish; and, if 
in jest, very cruel. My mother, I’m sure, didn’t in- 
tend to hurt your feelings. She loves you too well for 
that. And I'll answer for it, shell never say a sylla- 


| ble to annay you again.’ 


Thames tried to answer her, but his voice failed 
him. 

‘Come! I see the storm has blown over,’ cried 
Winifred, brightening up. 

*You’re mistaken, Winny. Nothing can alter my 
determination. I shall quit this roof to-morrow.’ 

The little girl’s countenance fell. 

‘Do nothing without consulting my father—your 
father, Thames,’ she implored. ‘Promise me that!’ 
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‘Willingly. And what's more, I promise to abide 
by his decision.’ 

‘Then, I’m quite easy,’ cried Winifred, joyfully. 

‘I’m sure he won't attempt to prevent me,’ rejoined 
Thames. 

The slight smile that played upon Winifred’s lips 
seemed to say that she was not quite so sure. But she 
made no answer. 

‘In case he should consent—’ 

‘He never will,’ interrupted Winifred. 

‘In case he should, I say,’ continued Thames, ‘will 
you promise to let Jack Sheppard take my place in 
your affections, Winny?’ 

‘Never!’ replied the little damsel. 
love any one so much as you.’ 

‘Excepting your father.’ 

Winifred was going to say ‘No,’ but she checked 
herself; and, with cheeks mantling with blushes, 
murmured, ‘I wish you wouldn’t teaze me about Jack 
Sheppard.’ 

The foregoing conversation, faving been conducted 
throughout in a low tone, and apart, had not reached 
the ears of Mr. and Mrs. Wood, who were, further- 
more, engaged in a little conjugal fele-d-fele of their 
own. The last observation, however, caught the at- 
tention of the carpenter’s wife. 

‘What's that you're saying about Jack Sheppard?’ 
she cried. 

‘Thames was just observing—’ 

‘Thames!’ echoed Mrs. Wood, glancing angrily at 
her husband. ‘There’s another instance of your wil- 
fulness and want of taste. Who but you would have 
dreamed of giving the boy such a name? Why, it’s 
the name of a river not a Christian. No gentleman 
was ever called Thames, and Darrell is a gentleman, 
unless the whole story of his being found in the river 
is a fabrication!’ 

‘My dear, you forget—’ 

‘No, Mr. Wood, I forget-nothing. I’ve an excellent 
memory, thank God! And I perfectly remember that 

every body was drowned upon that occasion—except 
yourself and the child!’ 

‘My love, you're beaide yourself—’ 

‘I was beside myself to take charge of your—’ 

‘Mother!’ interposed Winifred. 

‘It’s of no use,’ observed Thames quietly, but with 
a look that chilled the little damsel’s heart;—‘my 
resolution is taken.’ 

‘You, at least, appear to forget that Mr. Kneebone 
is coming, my dear,’ ventured Mr. Wood. 

‘Good gracious! so I do,’ exclaimed his amiable 
consort. ‘But you do agitatemeso much. Come into 
the parlour, Winifred, and dry your eyes directly, or 
I'll send you to bed. Mr. Wood, I desire you'll put 


‘I can never 


on your best things, and join us as soon as possible. 
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your arm. Mr. Kneebone will excuse you. Dear 
me! if there isn’t his knock. Oh! I’m in such a 
fluster!’ 

Upon which, she snatched up her fan, east a look 
into the glass, smoothed down her scarf, threw a soft 
expression into her features, and led the way into the 
next room, whither she was followed by her daughter 
and Thames Darrell. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


The Jacobite. 


Mr. William Kneebone was a woollen-draper of 
‘credit and renown,’ whose place of business was held 
at the sign of the Angel (for, in those days, every shop 
had its sign), opposite Saint Clement’s church in the 
Strand. A native of Manchester, he was the son of 
Kenelm Kneebone, a staunch catholic, and a sergeant 
of dragoons, who Jost his legs and his life while 
fighting for James the Second at the battle of the Boyne, 
and who had little to bequeath his son except his 
laurels and his loyalty to the house of Stuart, 

The gallant woollen-draper was now in his thirty- 
sixth year, He had a handsome, jolly-looking face; 
stood six feet two in his stockings; and measured more 
than a cloth-yard shaft across the shoulders—athletic 
proportions derived from his father the dragoon. And, 
if it had not been for a taste for plotting, which was 
continually getting him into scrapes, he might have 
been accounted a respectable member of society. 

Of late, however, his plotting had assumed a more 
dark and dangerous complexion. The times were 
such that with the opinions he entertained, he could 
not remain idle. The spirit of disaffection was busy 
throughout the kingdom. It was on the eve of that 
memorable rebellion which broke forth, two months 
later, in Scotland. Since the accession of George the 
First to the throne in the preceding year, every effort 
had been made by the partisans of the Stuarts to shake 
the credit of the existing government, and to gain sup- 
porters to their cause. Disappointed in their hopes of 
the restoration of the fallen dynasty after the death of 
Anne, the adherents of the Chevalier de Saint George 
endeavoured, by sowing the seeds of dissension far 
and wide, to produce a general insurrection in his 
favour. No means were neglected to accomplish this 
end. Agents were dispersed in all directions—offers 
the most tempting held out to induce the wavering to 
join the Chevalier’s standard. Plots were hatched in 
the provinces, where many of the old and wealthy 
Catholic families resided, whose zeal for the martyr 
of their religion (as the Chevalier was esteemed), 
sharpened by the persecutions they themselves endured, 
rendered them hearty and efficient allies. Arms, 





Thames, you needn't tidy yourself, as you’ve hurt 





horses, and accoutrements were secretly purchased and 
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distributed; and it is not improbable that, if the un- 
fortunate prince, in whose behalf these exertions were 
made, and who was not deficient in courage, as he 
proved at the battle of Malplaquet, had boldly placed 
himself at the head of his party at an earlier period, he 
might have regained the crown of his ancestors. But 
the indecision, which had been fatal to his race, was 
fatal to him. He delayed the blow till the fortu- 
nate conjancture was past. And when, at length, it 
was struck, he wanted energy to pursue his advan- 
tages. 

But we must not anticipate the course of events. 
At the precise period of this history, the Jacobite party 
was full of hope and confidence. Louis the Fourteenth 
yet lived, and expectations were, therefore, indulged 
of assistance from France. The disgrace of, the lead- 
ers of the late Tory administration had strengthened, 
rather than injured, their cause. Mobs were gathered 
together on the slightest possible pretext; and these 
tumultuous assemblages, while committing the most 
outrageous excesses, loudly proclaimed their hatred 
to the house of Hanover, and their determination to 
cut off the Protestant succession. The proceedings 
of this faction were narrowly watched by a vigilant 
and sagacious administration. The government was 
not deceived (indeed, every opportunity was sought 
by the Jacobites of parading their numbers) as to the 
force of its enemies; and precautionary measures were 
taken to defeat their designs. On the very day of 
which we write, namely, the 10th of June, 1715, 
Bolingbroke and Oxford were impeached of high 
treason. The Committee of Secrecy—that English 
Council of Ten—were sitting, with Walpole at their 
head; and the most extraordinary discoveries were 
reported to be made. On the same day, moreover, 
which, by a curious coincidence, was the birthday of 
the Chevalier de Saint George, mobs were collected 
together in the streets, and the health of that prince 
was publicly drank under the title of James the Third; 
while, in many country towns, the bells were rung, 
and rejoicings held, as if for a reigning monarch:— 
the cry of the populace almost universally being, ‘No 
King George, but a Stuart!’ 

The adherents of the Chevalier de Saint George, 
we have said, were lavish in promises to their prose- 
lytes. Posts were offered to all who chose to accept 
them. Blank commissions, signed by the prince, to 
be filled up by the name of the person who could 
raise a troop for his service, were liberally bestowed. 
Amongst others, Mr. Kneebone, whose interest was 
not inconsiderable with the leaders of his faction, 
obtained an appointment as captain of a regiment of 
infantry, on the conditions above specified. With a 
view to raise recruits for his corps, the warlike 
woollen-draper started for Lancashire, under the 
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cessful in Manchester,—a town which may be said to 
have been the head-quarters of the disaffected. On 
his return to London, he found that applications had 
been made from a somewhat doubtful quarter by two 
individuals, for the posts of subordinate officers in his 
troop. Mr. Kneebone, or, as he would have preferred 
being styled, Captain Kneebone, was not perfectly 
satisfied with the recommendations forwarded by the 
applicants. But this was not a season in which to 
be needlessly scrupulous. He resolved to judge for 
himself. Accordingly, he was introduced to the two 
military aspirants at the Cross Shovels in the Mint, 
by our old acquaintance, Baptist Kettleby. The 
Master of the Mint, with whom the Jacobite captain 
had often had transactions before, vouched for their 
being mept of honour and loyalty; and Kneebone was 
so well satisfied with his representations, that he at 
once closed the matter by administering to the appli- 
cants the oath of allegiance and fidelity to King James 
the Third, and several other oaths besides, all of which 
those gentlemen took with as little hesitaticn as the 
sum of money, afterwards tended, to make the com- 
pact binding. The party then sat down to a bowl of 
panch; and, at its conclusion, Captain Kneebone re- 
gretted that an engagement to spend the evening with 

Mrs. Wood would preclude the possibility of his re- 

maining with his new friends as long as his inclinations 

prompted. At this piece of information, the two sub- 

ordinate officers were observed to exchange glances; 

and, after a little agreeable raillery on their captain’s 

gallantry, they begged permission to accompany him 

in his visit. Kneebone, who had drained his glass to 

the restoration of the house of Stuart, and the down- 

fall of the house of Hanover, more freqaently than 

was consistent with prudence, consented; and the trio 

set out for Wych Street, where they arrived in the 

jolliest humour possible. 


CHAPTER IY. 
The Carpenter's Wife. 

Mrs. Wood was scarcely seated before Mr. Knee- 
bone made his appearance. To her great surprise 
and mortification he was not alone; but brought with 
him a couple of friends, whom he begged to introduce 
as Mr. Jeremiah Jackson, and Mr. Solomon Smith, 
ehapmen, (or what in modern vulgar parlanee would 
be termed bagmen,) travelling to procure orders for 
the house of an eminent cloth manufacturer in Man- 
chester. Neither the manners, the looks, nor the attire 
of these gentlemen prepossessed Mrs. Wood in their 
favour. Accordingly, on their presentation, Mr. Jere- 
miah Jackson and Mr. Solomon Smith received some- 
thing very like a rebuff. Luckily, they were not easily 
discomposed. Two persons possessing a more com- 
fortable stock of assurance could not be readily found. 





colour of a journey on business. He was pretty suc- 
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Imitating the example of Mr. Kneebone, who did not 











appear in the slightest degree disconcerted by his cool 
reception, each sauk carelessly into a chair, and made 
himself at home in a moment. Both had very singular 
faces; very odd wigs, very much pulled over their 
brows; and very large cravats, very much raised above 
theirchins. Besides this, each had a large black patch 
over his right eye, and a very queer twist at the left 
side of his mouth, so that if their object had been dis- 
guise, they could not have adopted better precautions. 
Mrs. Wood thought them both remarkably plain, but 
Mr. Smith decidedly the plainest of the two. His 
complexion was as blue as a sailor’s jacket, and though 
Mr. Jackson had one of the ugliest countenances ima- 
ginable, he had a very fine set of teeth. That was 
something in his favour. One peculiarity she did not 
fail to notice. They were both dressed in every respect 
alike. In fact, Mr. Solomon Smith seemed to be Mr. 
Jeremiah Jackson’s double. He talked in the same 
style, and pretty nearly in the same language; laughed 
in the same manner, and coughed or sneezed at the 
same time. If Mr. Jackson took an accurate survey 
of the room with his one eye, Mr. Smith’s solitary orb 
followed in the same direction. When Jeremiah ad- 
mired the Compasses in the arms of the Carpenter’s 
Company over the chimney-piece, or the portraits of 
the two eminent masters of the rule and plane, William 
Portington and John Scott, Esquires, on either side of 
it, Solomon was lost in wonder. When Mr. Jackson 
noticed a fine service of old blue china in an open 
japan closet, Mr. Smith had never seen any thing like 
it. And finally, when Jeremiah, having bestowed upon 
Mrs. Wood a very free-and-easy sort of stare, winked 
at Mr. Kneebone, his impertinence was copied to the 
letter by Solomon. All three then burst into an im- 
moderate fit of laughter. Mrs. Wood’s astonishment 
and displeasure momentarily increased. Such free- 
doms from such people were not to be endured. Her 
patience was waning fast. Still, in spite of her glances 
and gestures, Mr. Kneebone made no effort to check 
the unreasonable merriment of his companions, but 
rather seemed to encourage it. So Mrs. Wood weat 
on fuming, and the trio went on laughing for some 
minutes, nobody knew why or wherefore, until the 
party was increased by Mr. Wood, in his Sunday 
habiliments and Sunday buckle. Without stepping to 
inquire into the cause of their mirth, or even to ask 
the names of his guests, the worthy carpenter shook 
hands with the one-eyed chapmen, slapped Mr, Knee- 
bone cordially on the shoulder, and began to laugh as 
heartily as any of them. 

Mrs. Wood could stand it no longer. 

‘I think you're all bewitched,’ she cried. 

‘So we are, ma’am, by your charms,’ returned Mr. 
Jackson, gallantly. 

*Quite captivated, ma’ain,’ added Mr. Smith, placing 











his hand on his breast. 
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Mr. Kneebone and Mr. Wood laughed louder than ever. 

‘Mr. Wood,’ said the lady, bridling up, ‘my request 
may, perhaps, have some weight with you. I desire, 
sir, you'll recollect yourself. Mr. Kneebone,’ she 
added, with a glance at that gentleman, which was 
meant to speak daggers, ‘will do as he pleases.’ 

Here the chapmen set up another boisterous peal. 

‘No offence, I hope, my dear Mrs. W.’ said Mr, 
Kneebone in a conciliatory tone. ‘My friends, Mr, 
Jackson and Mr. Smith, may have rather odd ways 
with them; but—’ 

‘They have very odd ways,’ interrupted Mrs. Weod, 
disdainfully. 

‘Our worthy friend was going to observe, ma’am, 
that we never fail in our devotion to the fair sex,’ said 
Mr. Jackson. 

‘Never, ma’am!’ echoed Mr. Smith, ‘upon my con- 
science,’ 

‘My dear,’ said the hospitable carpenter, ‘I dare say 
Mr. Kneebone and his friends would be glad of a little 
refreshment.’ 

‘They shall have it, then,’ replied his better half, 
rising. ‘You base ingrate,’ she added, in a whisper, 
as she flounced past Mr. Kneebone on her way to the 
door, ‘how could you bring such creatures with you, 
especially on an occasion like this, when we haven't 
met for a fortnight!” 

‘Couldn't help it, my life,’ returned the geotleman 
addressed, in the same tone; ‘but you litle know who 
those individuals are.’ 

‘Lord bless us! you alarm me. Who are they!’ 

Mr. Kneebone assumed a mysterious air; and bring- 
ing his lips close to Mrs. Wood’s ear, whispered, 
‘Secret agents from France—you understand—friends 
to the good cause—hem!’ 

‘I see,—persons of rank?’ 

Mr. Kaneebone nodded. 

‘Noblemen?’ 

Mr. Kneebone smiled assent. 

‘Mercy on us! Well, 1 thought their manners quite 
out o’ thecommon. And so, the invasion really is to 
take place after all; and the Chevalier de Saint George 
is toland at the Tower with fifty thousand Frenchmen; 
and the Hanoverian usurper’s to be beheaded; and 
Doctor Sacheverel’s to be made a bishop, and we’re all 
to be—eh??’ 

‘All in good time,’ returned Kneebone, putting his 
finger to his lips; ‘don’t let your imagination run away 
with you, my charmer. That boy,’ he added, looking 
at Thames, thas his eye upon us.’ 

Mrs. Wood, however, was too much excited to at- 
tend to the caution. 

‘O, lad!’ she cried; ‘French noblemen in disguise! 
And so rude as I was! I shall never recover it!” 

‘A good supper will set al! to rights,’ insinuated 
Kneebone. ‘But be prudent, my angel.’ 
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‘Never fear,’ replied the lady. 








‘I’m prudence per- | of by this gentleman in a twinkling; a brace of pigeons 


sonified. You might trust me with the Chevalier | and a pound of steak followed with equal celetity; and 


himself,—I'd never betray him. But why didn’t you 


let me know they were coming. I'd have got something | eggs and ham. 


nice. As it is, we’ve only a couple of dacks—and 
they were intended for you. Winny, my love, come 
with me. I shall want you.—Sorry to quit your lord 
—worships, I mean,—I don’t know what I mean,’ she 
added, a little confused, and dropping a profound curt- 
sey to the disguised noblemen, each of whom replied 
by a bow worthy, in her opinion, of a prince of the 
blood at the least,—‘but I’ve a few necessary orders to 
give below.’ 

‘Don’t mind us, ma’am,’ said Mr. Jackson: ‘ha! 
ha!’ 


‘Not in the least, ma’am,’ e¢hoed Mr. Smith: tho! | 


ho!” 

‘How condescending!’ thought Mrs. ‘Wood: *Not} 
proud in the least, I declare. Well, I’d no idea,’ she 
continued, pursuing her ruminations as she left the 


room, ‘that people of quality laughed so. But it ’s | 


French manners, I suppose.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Hawk and Buzzard. 


he had just begun to make a fierce assault upon the 
His appetite was perfectly Garganta- 
an. Nor, must it be imagined, that while he thus ex- 
ercised his teeth, he neglected the flagon. On the 
contrary, his glass was never idle, and finding it not 
filled quite so frequently as he desired, he applied him- 
self, notwithstanding the expressive looks and mutter- 
ed remonstranees of Mr. Jackson, to the swig. ‘The 
latter gentleman did full justice to the good things be- 
fore. him; but he drank sparingly, and was visibly an- 
noyed by his companion’s intemperance. As to Mr. 
Kneebone, what with flirting with Mrs. Wood, earving 
| for his friends, and pledging the carpenter, he had his 
hands fall. At this juncture, and jnst as a cuckoo- 
| clock in the corner struck six, Jack Sheppard walked 
into the room, with the packing-case under his arm. 

| «*] was in the right, you see, father,’ observed 
Thames, smiling; ‘Jack has done his task.’ 

‘So I perceive,’ replied Wood. 

‘Where am I to take it to?’ asked Sheppard. 

‘I told you that before,’ rejoined Wood, testily. 














|*You must take it to Sir Rowland Trenchard’s in 

| Southampton-Fields. And, mind, it’s for his sister, 
| Lady Trafford.’ 

Mrs. Wood’s anxiety to please her distinguished | 


guests speedily displayed itself in a very plentiful, if| 


‘ 
‘Very well, sir,’ replied Sheppard. 
‘Wet your whistle berfore you start, Jack,’ said 


not very dainty repast. To the ducklings, peas, and | | Kneebone, pouring out a glass of ale. ‘What's that 


other delicacies, intended for Mr. Kneebone’s special | 


consumption, she added a few impromptu dishes, | 


tossed off in her best style; such as lamb chops, broiled | 
kidneys, fried ham and eggs, and toasted cheese. | 
Side by side with the cheese, (its nowentelling accom 
paniment, in all seasons, at the carpenter’s board) | 
came a tankard of swig, and a toast. Besides these, 
there was a warm goosberry-tart, and a cold pigeon- | 
pie—the latter capacious enough, even allowing for its 
due complement of steak, to contain the whole produce | 
of a dovecot; a couple of lobsters, and the best part of 
a salmon swimming in a seaof vinegar, and shaded by 
a forest of fennel. While the cloth was laid, the host | 
and Thames descended to the cellar, whence they re- 
turned, laden with a number of flasks of the same form, | 
and apparently destined to the same use as those de-| 
pieted in Hogarth’s delectable print—the Midnight 
Modern Conversation. 

Mrs. Wood now re-appeared with a very red face; 
and, followed by Winifred, took her seat at the table. 
Operations’ then commenced. Mr. Wood carved thé 
ducks; Mr. Kneebone helped to the pigeon-pie; while 
Thames unwired and uncorked a bottle of stout Carnar- 
vonshire ale. The woollen-draper was no despicable 
trencherman in a general way; but his feats with the 
knife and fork were child’s sport compared with those of 
Mr. Smith. The leg and wing of a duck were disposed | 








| 


you’re taking to Sir Rowland Trenchard’s?” 

‘Only a bos, sir,’ answered Sheppard, emptying the 
glass. 

‘It’s an odd-shaped one,’ rejoined Kneebone, examin- 
ing it attentively. ‘But I ean guess what it's for. 
Sir Rowland is one of us,’ he added, winking at his 
companions; ‘and so was his brother-in-law, Sir Cecil 
| Trafford. Old Lancashire families both. Striet Ca- 
| tholics, and loyal to the backbone. Fine woman, 
Lady Trafford—a little on the wane though.’ 

‘Ah! you're so very particular,’ sighed Mrs. Wood. 

‘Not in the least,’ returned Kneebone, slily; ‘not in 
the least. Another glass, Jack.’ 

‘Thank’ee, sir,’ grinned Sheppard. 

‘Off with it to the health of King James the Third, 
and confusion to his enemies!’ 

‘Hold!’ interposed Wood; ‘that’s treason. I’ll have 


} no such toast drunk at my table!’ 


‘It’s the king’s birthday,’ urged the woollen-draper. 

‘Not my king’s,’ returned Wood. ‘1 quarrel withno 
man’s political opinions, bat I will have my own re- 
spected!’ 

‘Eh day!’ exclaimed Mrs. Wood; ‘here’s a pretty- 
to-do about nothing. Marry, come up! I'll see who’s 
to be obeyed. Drink the toast, Jack.’ 

‘At your peril, sirrah!’ cried Wood. 

‘He was hanged that left his drink behind, you 
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know, master,’ rejoined Sheppard. ‘Here’s King 
James the Third, and confusion to his enemies!” 

‘Very well,’ said the carpenter, sitting down amid 
the laughter of the company. 

‘Jack!’ cried Thames, in a loud voice, ‘you deserve 
to be hanged for a rebel as you are to your lawful king 
and your lawful master. But since we must have 
toasts,’ he added, snatching up a glass, ‘listen to 
mine:—Here’s King George the First! a long reign to 
him! and confusion to the Popish Pretender and his 
adherents!’ : 

‘Bravely done!’ said Wood, with tears in his eyes. 

*That’s the kinchen as was to try the dub for us, 
ain’t it?’ muttered Smith to his companion as he stole 
a glance at Jack Sheppard. 

‘Silence!’ returned Jackson, ina deep whisper; ‘and 
don’t muddle your brains with any more of that Pha- 
roah, You'll need all your strength to grab him.’ 

‘What's the matter!’ remarked Kneebone, addressing 
Sheppard, who, as he caught the single but piercing 
eye of Jackson fixed upon him, started and trembled. 

‘What's the matter!’ repeated Mrs. Wood, in a 
sharp tone. 

‘Ay, what’s the matter, boy!’ reiterated Jackson, 
sternly. ‘Did you never see two gentlemen with only 
a couple of peepers between them before?’ 

‘Never, I’ll be sworn!’ said Smith, taking the op- 
portunity of filling his glass while his comrade’s back 
was turned; ‘we're a nat’ral cur’osity.’ 

‘Can I have a word with you, master?’ said Shep- 
pard, approaching Wood. 

‘Not a syllable!’ answered the carpenter, angrily. 
‘Get about your business!’ 

‘Thames!’ cried Jack, beckoning to his friend. 

But Darrell averted his head. 

‘Mistress!’ said the apprentice, making a final ap- 
peal to Mrs. Wood. 

‘Leave the room instantly, sirrah!’ rejoined the lady, 
bouncing up, and giving him a slap on the cheek that 
made his eyes flash fire. 

*May I be cursed,’ muttered Sheppard, as he slank 
away with (as the woollen-draper pleasantly observed ) 
‘a couple of boxes in charge,’ ‘if ever I try to be honest 
again!’ 

‘Take a little toasted cheese with the swig, Mr. 
Smith,’ observed Wood. ‘That's an incorrigible ras- 
cal,’ he added, as Sheppard closed the door; ‘it's only 
to-day that I discovered -——’ 

*What!’ asked Jackson, pricking up his ears. 

‘Don’t speak ill of him behind his back, father,’ in- 
terposed Thames. > 

“If J were your father, young gentleman,’ returned 
Jackson, enraged at the interruption, ‘I'd teach you not 
to speak till you were spoken to.’ 

Thames was about to reply, bata glance from Wood 
checked him. 





‘The rebuke is just,’ said the carpenter; ‘at the same 
time, I’m not sorry to find you're a friend to fair play, 
which, as you seem to know, is a jewel. Open that 
bottle with the blue seal, my dear. Gentlemen! a 
glass of brandy will be no bad finish to our meal.’ 

This proposal giving general satisfaction, the bottle 
circulated swiftly; and Smith found the liquor so 
much to his taste, that he made it pay double toll on 
its passage. 

‘Your son is a lad of spirit, Mr. Wood,’ observed 
Jackson, in a slightly-sarcastic tone. 

‘He’s not my son,’ rejoined the carpenter. 

*How, sir?’ 

‘Except by adoption. Thames Darrell is——’ 

‘My husband nicknames him Thames,’ interrupted 
Mrs. Wood, ‘because he found him in the river! —ha! ha!’ 

‘Ha! ha!’ echoed Smith, taking another bumper of 
brandy; ‘he’ll set the Thames on fire one of these days, 
I'll warrant him!’ 

‘That’s more than you'll ever do, you drunken fool?’ 
growled Jackson, in an under tone: ‘be cautious, or 
you'll spoil all!” 

‘Suppose we send fora bow] of punch,’ said Kneebone. 

‘With all my heart!’ replied Wood. And, turning 
to his daughter, he gave the necessary directions in a 
low tone. 

Winifred, accordingly, left the room, and a servant 
being despatched to the nearest tavern, soon afterwards 
returned with a crown bow! of the ambrosian fluid. 
The tables were then cleared. Bottles and glasses 
usurped the place of dishes and plates. Pipes were 
lighted; and Mr. Kneebone began to dispense the fra- 
grant fluid; begging Mrs. Wood, in a whisper, as he 
filled a rammer to the brim, not to forget the health of 
the Chevalier de Saint George—a proposition to which 
the lady immediately responded by drinking the toast 
aloud. 

‘The chevalier shall hear of this,’ whispered the 
woollen-draper. 

‘You don’t say so!’ replied Mrs. Wood, delighted 
at the idea. 

Mr. Kneebone assured her that he did say so; and, 
as a further proof of his sincerity, squeezed her hand 
very warmly under the table. 

* Mr. Smith, now, being more than half seas over, 
became very uproarious, and, claiming the attention 
of the table, volunteered the following 


DRINKING SONG. 


lL 
Jolly nose! the bright rubies that garnish thy tip 
Are dug from the mines of canary; 
And to keep up their lustre I moisten my lip 
With hogsheads of claret and sherry. 
ul. 
Jolly nose! he who sees thee across a broad glass 
Beholds thee in all thy perfection; 
And to the pale snout of a temperate ass 
Entertains the profoundest objection. 
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ill. 
For a big-bellied glass is the paletie I use, 
And the choicest of wine is my colour; 
And I find that my nose takes the mellowest hues 
The fuller I fill it—the fuller! 


v. 

Jolly nose! there are fools who say drink hurts the sight; 

Such dullards know nothing about it. 
Tis better, with wine, to extinguish the light, 
Than live always, in darkness, without it! 

‘How long may it be since that boy was found in 
the way Mrs. Wood mentions?’ inquired Jackson, as 
soon as the clatter that succeeded Mr. Smith’s melody 
had subsided. 

‘Let me see,’ replied Wood; ‘exactly twelve years 
ago last November.’ 

‘Why, that must be about the time of the Great 
Storm,’ rejoined Jackson. 

‘Egad!’ exclaimed Wood, ‘you've hit the right nail 
on the head, anyhow. It was on the night of the 
Great Storm that I found him.’ 

‘I should like to hear all particulars of the affair,’ said 
Jackson, ‘if it wouldn’t be troubling you too much.’ 

Mr. Wood required little pressing. He took a sip 
of punch and commenced his relation. Though meant 
to produce a totally different effect, the narrative seemed 
to excite the risible propensities rather than the com- 
miseration of his auditor; and when Mr. Wood wound 
it up by a description of the drenching he had under- 
gone at the Mint pump, the other could hold out no 
longer, but, leaning back in his chair, gave free scope 
to his merriment. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he cried; ‘but really—ha! ha!— 
you must excuse me!—that is so uncommonly divert- 
ing—ha! ha! Do let me hear it again!—ha! ha! ha!’ 

‘Upon my word,’ rejoined Wood, ‘you seem vastly 
entertained by my misfortunes.’ : 

‘To be sure! Nothing entertains me so much. Peo- 
ple always rejoice at the misfortunes of others—never 
at their own! ‘The droll dogs! how they must have 
enjoyed it!—ha! ha!’ 

‘I dare say they did. But J found it no laughing 
matter, I can assure you. And, though it’s a long 
time ago, I feel as sore on the subject as ever.’ 

‘Quite natural! Never forgive an injury!—J never 


* do!—ha! ha!” 


‘Really, Mr. Jackson, I could almost fancy we had 
met before. Your laugh reminds me of—of——’ 

‘Whose, sir?’ demanded Jackson, becoming sud- 
denly grave. 

‘You'll not be offended, I hope,’ returned Wood, 
drily, ‘if 1 say that your voice, your manner, and, 
above all, your very extraordinary way of laughing, 
put me strangely in mind of one of the ‘droll dogs,’ 
(as you term them,) who helped to perpetrate the 
outrage I’ve just described.’ 

‘Whom do you mean?’ demanded Jackson. 
‘I allude to an individual, who has since acquired 
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an infamous notoriety as a thief-taker; but who, in 
those days, was himself the associate of thieves.’ 

‘Well, sir, his name?’ 

‘Jonathan Wild.’ 

**Sblood!’ cried Jackson, rising, ‘I can’t sit still 
and hear Mr. Wild, whom I believe to be as honest a 
gentleman as any in the kingdom, calumniated!” 

‘Fire and fury!’ exclaimed Smith, getting up with 
the brandy-bottle in his grasp; ‘no man shall abuse 
Mr. Wild in my presence! He’s the right-hand of the 
community! We could do nothing without him!’ 

‘We!’ repeated Wood, significantly. 

‘Every honest man, sir! He helps us to our own 
again.’ 

‘Humph!’ ejaculated the carpenter. 

‘Surely,’ observed Thames, laughing, ‘to one who 
entertained so high an opinion of Jonathan Wild, as 
Mr. Jackson appears to do, it can’t be very offensive 
to be told that he’s like him.’ 

‘I don’t object to the likeness, if any such exists, 
young sir,’ returned Jackson, darting an angry glance 
at Thames; ‘indeed, I’m rather flattered by being 
thought to resemble a gentleman of Mr. Wild’s figure. 
But I can’t submit to hear the well-earned reputation 
of my friend termed an ‘infamous notoriety.’ ’ 

‘No, we cari’t stand that,’ hiccupped Smith, searcely 
able to keep his legs. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ rejoined Wood, mildly; ‘since 
Mr. Wild is a friend of yours, I’m sorry for what I 
said. I’ve no doubt he’s as honest as either of you.’ 

‘Enough,’ returned Jackson, extending his hand; 
‘and if I’ve expressed myself warmly, I’m sorry for it 
likewise. But you must allow me to observe, my 
good sir, that you’re wholly in the wrong respecting 
my friend. Mr. Wild never was the associate of 
thieves.’ 

‘Never,’ echoed Smith, emphatically, ‘upon my 
honour.’ 

‘I’m satisfied with your assurance,’ replied the 
carpenter, drily. 

‘It’s more than I am,’ muttered Thames. 

‘I was not aware that Jonathan Wild was an ac- 
quaintance of yours, Mr. Jackson,’ said Kneebone, 
whose assidvity to Mrs. Wood had prevented him 
from paying much attention to the previous scene. 

‘I’ve known him all my life,’ replied the other. 

‘The devil you have! Then, perhaps, you can tell 
me when he intends to put his threat into execution?’ 

-*What threat?’ asked Jackson. 
‘Why, of hanging the fellow who acts as his jackall; 
one Blake, or Blueskin, I think he’s called.’ 

‘You’ve been misinformed, sir,’ interposed Smith. 
‘Mr. Wild is incapable of such baseness.” 

‘Bah!’ returned the woollen-draper. ‘I see you 
don’t know him as well as you pretend. Jonathan is 








capable of any thing. He has hanged twelve of his 
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associates already. ‘The moment they cease to be 
serviceable, or become dangerous, he lodges an infor- 
mation, and the matter’s settled. He has always 
plenty of evidence in reserve. Blueskin is booked. 
As sure as you're sitting there, Mr. Smith, he'll swing 
after next Old Bailey sessions. 1 wouldn’t be in his 
skin for a trifle!’ : 

‘But he may peach,’ said Smith, casting an oblique 
glance at Jackson. 

‘It would avail him little if he did,’ replied Knee- 
bone. ‘Jonathan does what he pleases in the courts.’ 

‘Very true,’ chuckled Jackson; ‘very true.’ 

*Blueskin’s only chance would be to carry Ais threat 
into effect,’ pursued the woollen-draper. , 

‘Aha!’ exclaimed Jackson. ‘//e threatens, does he?’ 

‘More than that,’ replied Kneebone; ‘I understand 
he drew a knife upon Jonathan, in a quarrel between 
them lately. And, since then, he has openly avowed 
his determination of cutting his master’s throat on the 
slightest inkling of treachery. But, perhaps Mr. Smith 
will tell you I’m misinformed, also, on that point. 

‘On the contrary,’ rejoined Smith, looking askance 
at his companion, ‘I happen to Anow you’re in the 
tight.’ 

‘Well, sir, I’m obliged to you,’ said Jackson; ‘1 
shall take care to put Mr. Wild on his guard against 
an assassin.’ 

‘And I shall put Blueskin on the alert against the 
designs of a traitor,’ rejoined Smith, in a tone that 
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time. A bumper round, gentlemen. Success to our 
enterprise!’ 

‘Success to our enterprise!’ echoed the others, sig- 
nificantly. 

‘May I ask whether you made any further inquiries 
into the mysterious affair about which We were speaking 
just now?’ observed Jackson, turning to the carpenter. 

‘I can’t say I did,” replied Wood, somewhat re- 
luctantly; ‘what with the confusion incident to the 
storm, and the subsequent press of business, I put it 
off till it was too late. I've often regretted that I 
didn’t investigate the matter. However, it doesn’t 
much signify. All concerned in the dark transaction 
must have perished.’ 

‘Are you sure of that?’ inquired Jackson. 

‘As sure as one reasonably cait be. 1 saw their boat 
swept away, and heard the roar of the fall beneath the 
bridge; and no one, who was present, could doubt the 
result. If the principal instigator of the crime, whom 
I afterwards encountered on the platform, and who was 
dashed into the raging flood by the shower of bricks, 
escaped, his preservation must have been indeed mi- 
raculous.’ 

‘Your own was equally so,’ said Jackson ironically. 
*What if he did escape?’ 

‘My utmost efforts should be used to bring him to 
justice.’ 

‘Hom!’ 

‘Have you any reason to suppose he sarvived the 








sounded like a menace. 

‘In my opinion,’ remarked Kneebone, ‘it doesn’t | 
matter how soon society is rid of two such scoun- | 
drels; and if Blueskin dies by the rope, and Jonathan | 
by the hand of violence, they’|l meet the fate they 
merit. Wild was formerly an agent to the Jacobite 
party, but, on the offer of a bribe from the opposite 
faction, he unhesitatingly deserted and betrayed his 
old employers. Of late, he has become the instru- 
ment of Walpole, and does all the dirty work for the 
Secret Committee. Several arrests of importance 
have been entrusted to him; but, forewarned, fore- 
armed, we have constantly baffled his schemes;—ha! 
ha! Jonathan’s a devilish clever fellow. But he can’t 
have his eyes always about him, or he’d have been 
with us this morning at the Mint, eh, Mr. Jackson!’ 

‘So he would,’ replied the latter; ‘so he would.’ 

‘With all his cunning, he may meet with his match,’ 
continued Kneebone, laughing. ‘I’ve set a trap for 
him.’ 

‘Take eare you don’t fall into it yourself,” returned 
Jackson, with a slight sneer. 

‘Were | in your place,’ said Smith, ‘I should be 
apprehensive of Wild, beeause he’s a declared enemy.’ 

‘And were I in yours,’ rejoined the woollen-draper, 
‘I should be doubly apprehensive, because he’s a pro- 
fessed friend. But we’re neglecting the punch all this 








accident?’ inquired Thames, eagerly. 

Jackson smiled, and put on the air of a man who 
knows more than he cares to tell. 

‘I merely asked the question,’ he said, after he had 
enjoyed the boy’s suspense for a moment. 

The hope that had been suddenly kindled in the 
youth’s bosom was as suddenly extinguished. 

‘If I thought he lived ———’ observed Wood. 

‘if,’ interrupted Jackson, changing his tone: ‘he 
does live. And it has been well for you that he ima- 
gines the child was drowned.’ 

‘Who is he?’ asked Thames, impatiently. 

‘You're inquisitive, young gentleman,’ replied Jack- 
son, coldly. *When you're older, you'll know that 
secrets of importance are not disclosed gratuitously. 
Your adoptive father understands mankind better.” 

‘I'd give half I’m worth to hang the villain, and re- 
store this boy to his rights,’ said Mr. Wood. 

‘How do you know he has any rights to be restored 
to?’ returned Jackson, with a grin. ‘Judging from 
what you tell me, I’ve no doubt he’s the illegitimate 
offspring of some handsome, but lowborn profligate; 
in which case, he’ll neither have name, nor wealth for 
his inheritance. The assassination, as you call it, 
was, obviously, the vengeance of a kinsman of the in- 





jured lady, who, no doubt, was of good family, upon 


her seducer. The less said, therefore, on this point the 
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better; because, as nothing is to be gained by it, it 
would only be trouble thrown away. But, if you have 
any particular fancy for hanging the gentleman, who 
chose to take the law into his own hands—and I think 
your motive extremely disinterested and praiseworthy 
—why, it’s just possible, if you make it worth my 
while, that your desires may be gratified.’ 

‘I don’t see how this is to be effected, unless you 
yourself were present at the time,’ said Wood, glancing 
suspiciously at the speaker. 

‘I had no hand in the affair,’ replied Jackson, blunt- 
ly; ‘but I know those who had; and could bring for- 
ward evidence, if you require it.’ 

‘The best evidence would be afforded by an accom- 
plice of the assassin,’ rejoined Thames, who was 
grea ly offended by the insinuation as to his parentage. 

‘Perhapss you could point out such a party, Mr. 
Jackson?’ said Wood, significantly. 

‘J could,’ replied Thames. 

‘Then you need no further information from me,’ re- 
joined Jackson, sternly. 

‘Stay!’ cried Wood, ‘this is a most perplexing busi- 
ness—if you really are privy to the affair——’ 

*We’ll talk of it to-morrow, sir,’ returned Jackson, 
cutting him short. ‘In the mean time, with your per- 
inission, Ill just make a few minutes of our conversa- 
tion.’ 

‘As many as you please,’ replied Wood, walking 
towards the chimney-piece, and taking down a consta- 
ble’s staff, which hung upon a nail. 

Jackson, mean time, produced a pocket-book; and, 
after deliberately sharpening the point of a pencil, be- 
gan to write on a blank leaf. While he was thus oc- 
cupied, Thames, prompted by an unaccountable feel- 
ing of curiosity, took up the penknife which the other 
had just used, and examined the haft. What he there 
noticed occasioned a marked change in his demeanour. 
He laid down the knife, and fixed a searching and dis- 
trustful gaze upon the writer, who continued his task, 
unconscious of anything having happened. 

‘There,’ cried Jackson, closing the book and rising, 
‘that’ll do. ‘To-morrow at twelve I'll be with you, 
Mr. Wood. Make up your mind as to the terms, and 
I'll engage to find the man.’ 

‘Hold!’ exclaimed the carpenter, in an authoritative 
voice: ‘we can’t part thus. Thames, lock the door.’ 
(An order which was promptly obeyed.) ‘Now, sir, I 
must insist upoa a fall explanation of your mysterious 
hints, or, as I’m headborough of the district, | shall at 
once take you into custody.’ 

Jackson treated this menace with a loud laugh of 
derision. 

‘What ho!’ he cried, slapping Smith, who had fallen 
asleep with the brandy-bottle in his grasp, upon the 
shoulder. ‘It is time!’ 
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‘For the caption!’ replied Jackson, coolly drawing a 
brace of pistols from his pockets. 

‘Ready!’ answered Smith, shaking himself, and pro- 
ducing a similar pair of weapons. 

‘In heaven’s name! what’s all this?’ cried Wood. 

*Be still, and you'll receive no injury,’ returned 
Jackson. ‘We're merely about to discharge our duty 


by apprehending a rebel. Captain Kneebone! we 
must trouble you to accompany us.’ 

‘I’ve no intention of stirring,’ replied the woollen- 
draper, who was thus unceremoniously distarbed; 
‘and I beg you'll sit down, Mr. Jackson.’ 

‘Come,sir!’thundered the latter, ‘no trifling! Perhaps,’ 
he added, opening a warrant, ‘you’ll obey this mandate?’ 

‘A warrant!’ ejaculated Kneebone, starting to his feet. 

‘Ay, sir, from the Secretary of State, for your arrest! 
You're charged with high-treason!’ 

‘By those who’ve conspired with me?’ 

‘No! by those who’ve entrapped you! You've long 
eluded our vigilance; but we’ve caught you at last!’ 

‘Damnation!’ exclaimed the woollen-draper; ‘that I 
should be the dupe of such a miserable artifice!’ 

‘It’s no use lamenting now, captain! You ought 
rather to be obliged to us for allowing you to pay this 
visit. We could have secured you when you left the 
Mint. But we wished to ascertain whether Mrs. 
Wood's charms equalled your description.’ 

‘Wretches!’ screamed the lady; ‘don’t dare to breathe 
your vile insinuations against me! Oh! Mr. Kneebone, 
are these your French noblemen!’ 

‘Don’t Opbraid me!’ rejoined the woollen-draper. 

‘Bring him along, Joe!’ said Jackson, in a whisper 
to his comrade. 

Smith obeyed. But he had searcely advanced a 
step, when he was felled to the ground by a blow from 
the powerful arm of Kneebone, who, instantly pos- 
sessing himself of a pistol, levelled it at Jackson’s head. 
‘Begone! or I fire!’ he cried. 

‘Mr. Wood,’ returned Jackson, with the utmost 
composure; ‘you’re a headborough, and a loyal sub- 
ject of King George. I call upon you to assist me in 
the apprehension of this person. You'll be answer- 
able for his escape.’ 

‘Mr. Wood, | command you not to stir,’ vociferated 
the carpenter’s better-half; ‘recollect! you'll be answer- , 
able to me.’ 

‘I declare I don’t know what to do,’ said Wood, 
torn by conflicting emotions. ‘Mr. Kneebone! you 
would greatly oblige me by surrendering yourself.” 
‘Never!’ replied the woollen-draper; ‘and if that 
treacherous rascal, by your side, doesn’t make himself 
searce quickly, I‘ll send a bullet through his brain.” 
‘My death will lie at your door,’ remarked Jackson 
to the carpenter. 

‘Show me your warrant!’ said Wood, almost driven 





‘For what!’ grumbled the latter, rubbing his eyes. 





to his wit’s-end; ‘perhaps it isn’t regular?’ 
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‘Ask him who he is?’ suggested Thames. 

*A good idea!’ exclaimed the carpenter. ‘May I 
beg to know whom I’ve the pleasure of addressing? 
Jackson, I conclude, is merely an assumed name.’ 

‘What does it signify?’ returned the latter, angrily. 

‘A great deal!’ replied Thames. ‘If you won’tdisclose 
your name, I will for you! You are Jonathan Wild!’ 

‘Further concealment is needless,’ answered the 
other, pulling off his wig and black patch, and resuming 
his natural tone of voice; ‘1 am Jonathan Wild!’ 

‘Say you so!’ rejoined Kneebone; ‘then be this your 
passport to eternity!’ 

Upon which he drew the trigger of the pistol, which, 
lockily for the individual against whom it was aimed, 
flashed in the pan. 

‘I might now send you on a similar journey!’ re- 
plied Jonathan, with a bitter smile, and preserving the 
unmoved demeanour he had maintained throughout; 
‘but I prefer conveying you, in the first instance, to 
Newgate. The Jacobite daws want a scarecrow.’ 

So saying, he sprang, with a bound like that of a 
tiger-cat, against the throat of the woollen-draper. 
And so sudden and well directed was the assault, that 
he completely overthrew his gigantic antagonist. 

*Lend a hand with the ruffles, Blueskin!’ he shouted, 
as that personage, who had just recovered from the stun- 
ning effects of the blow, contrived to pick himself up. 
‘Look quick, d—n you, or we shall never master him!’ 

‘Murder!’ shrieked Mrs. Wood, at the top of her voice. 

‘Here’s a pistol!’ cried Thames, darting towards the 
undischarged weapon dropped by Blueskin in the-scuf- 
fle, and pointing it at Jonathan. ‘Shall 1 shoot him?’ 

*Yes! yes! put it to his ear!’ cried Mrs. Wood; 
‘that’s the surest way!’ 

‘No! no! give it me!’ vociferated Wood, snatching 
the pistol, and rushing to the door, against which he 
placed his back. ‘I'll soon settle this business. Jo- 
nathan Wild!’ he added, in a loud voice, ‘1 command 
you to release your prisoner.’ 

‘So I will,’ replied Jonathan, who, with Blueskin’s 
aid, had succeeded in slipping a pair of handcuffs over 
the woollen-draper’s wrists, “*when I’ve Mr. Wal- 
pole’s order to that effect—but not before.’ 

*You’ll take the consequences, then?’ 

‘Willingly.’ 

‘In that case I arrest you, and your confederate, 
Joseph Blake, alias Blueskin, on a charge of felony,’ 
returned Wood, brandishing his stail; ‘resist my 
authority if you dare.’ 

‘A clever device,’ replied Jonathan; ‘but it won’t | 
serve your turn. Let us pass, sir. Strike the gag, 
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‘I’ll have no explanations whatever,’ replied the 
carpenter, disdainfully, ‘except before a magistrate.” 

*At least state yourcharge. It isa serious accusation.’ 

‘It cs,’ answered Wood. ‘Do you recollect this 
key? Do you recollect to whom you gave it, and for 
what purpose? or shall I refresh your memory?’ 

Wild appeared confounded. 

‘Release your prisoner,’ continued Wood, ‘or the 
window is opened.’ 

‘Mr. Wood,’ said Jonathan, advancing towards him, 
and speaking in a low tone, ‘the secret of your adopted 
son’s birth is known tome. The name of his father’s 
murderer is also known to me. I can help you to 
both,—nay, I will help you to both, if you do not 
interfere with my plans. The arrest of this person is 
of consequence to me. Do not oppose it, and I will 
serve you. Thwart me, and I become year mortal 
enemy. I have but to give a hint of that boy’s exist- 
ence in the proper quarter, and his life will not be 
worth a day’s purchase.’ 

‘Don’t listen to him, father,’cried Thames,unconscious 
of what was passing; ‘there are plenty of people outside.’ 

*Make your choice,’ said Jonathan. 

‘If you don’t decide quickly, I’!] scream,’ cried Mrs. 
Wood, popping her head through the window. 

‘Set your prisoner free!’ returned Wood. 

‘Take off the ruffles, Blueskin,’ rejoined Wild. 
‘You know my fixed determination,’ he added in a 
low tone, as he passed the carpenter. ‘Before to- 
morrow night that boy shall join his father.’ 

So saying, he unlocked the door, and strode out of 
the room. 

‘Here are some letters, which will let you see what 
a snake you’ve cherished in your bosom, you uxorious 
old dotard,’ said Blueskin, tossing a packet of papers 
to Wood, as he followed his leader. 

*’Odd’s-my-life! what’s this?’ exclaimed the ear- 
penter, looking at the superscription of one of them. 
‘Why, this is your writing, Dolly, and addressed to 
Mr. Kneebone.’ 

‘My writing! no such thing!’ ejaculated the lady, 
casting a look of alarm at the woollen-draper. 
‘Confusion! the rascal must have picked my poeket of 
your letters,’ whispered Kneebone. *What’s to be done?’ 
*‘What’s to be done! Why, I’m undone! How 
imprudent in you not to burn them. But men are so 
careless, there’s no trusting any thing to them! How- 
ever, I must try to brazen it out.—Give me the letters, 
my love,’ she added aloud, and in her most winning 
accents; ‘they’re some wicked forgeries.’ 

‘Excuse me, madam,’ replied the carpenter, turning 





Blueskin.’ 
*You shall not stir a footstep. Open the window, | 
Thames, and call for assistance.’ | 


‘Stop!’ cried Jonathan, who did not care to push mat- | 


ters too far, ‘let me have a word with you, Mr. Wood.’ | gown always find some nail in the way.’ 


his back upon her, and sinking into a chair: “Thames, 
my love, bring me my spectacles. My heart misgives 
me. Fool that I was to marry for beauty! I ought 
to have remembered, that a fair woman and a slashed 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 


due respect. And if Mr. Cooper be in reality, the writer 
of the critique before us, the sentiments of an individual 
so much distinguished, especially when he appeals to “ old 
and venerable principles,” are, questionless, entitled to 
|consideration ; at all events, should not be passed over in 


EPAMINONDAS GRUBB, on FENIMORR “ter silence. 


COOPER, versus THE MEMORY OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT.* 


Tas is, of its kind, a remarkable article, and should 
not be suffered to drift away unobserved on that foul cur- 
rent of repulican abuse and calumny to which it belongs. 
It is worth while to catch hold of the vile thing—pulling 
it forth with a pitchfork —and exposing the intricate tex- 
ture of its black web;—the materials being spc, envy, 
hatred of order, and of all deservedly exalted characters ; 
hatred, too, of the best efforts of successful genius; and | 
the whole production brought out for effect, under a pre- 


tended zeal for “ principle.” 


This precious critique, as the author instructs us to be-| 
lieve, has been written from stern dictates of duty ; and his! 


conscience would not have allowed him to rest unless he 
had promulgated it to the world. “We think it time,” 
says he, “ that the voice of Truth should be heard in this 
matter; that these old and venerable principles, which 
have been transmitted to us from God himself, should be 
fearlessly applied!” For our own parts, though we un- 
derstand well enough what the word principle means, 
when correctly interpreted, yet, at the outset, we are some- 
what puzzled by these epithets “old and venerable.” A ven- 
erable eternity would sound rather strange, but not more 
so in our estimation than an old and venerable principle. 
However, so much is quite clear; the plan of our transat- 
lantic moralist is the “ fearless application of principles,” 
and the immediate object of his exertions, as will soon be 
apparent, is to shew, that Sir Walter Scott had trampled 
on ail principles, being most pertinaciously addicted to 
“ fraud, falsehood, avarice, selfishness, treachery, low cun- 
ning, abject meanness,” and other such propensities, which 


are to be discovered often enough in the world, but of 


which, according to our author, Sir Walter’s character 
was pre-eminently, if not exclusively, made up! 

Such is the plan, and such the drift, of this exquisite 
American brochure. But notwithstanding the grave dig- 
nity of the introduction, there is not so much of novelty in 
the performances of a paltry insect trying his best (or 
worst) to undermine an oak-tree, as to have induced us to 
notice the article, had we not been confidently assured that 
it comes from the pen of Mr, John Fenimore Cooper, au- 
thor of the Last of the Mohicans, the Spy, and numberless 
other works, for whom (as well as for Sir E. L. Bulwer, 
and other indefatigables,) we are bound to entertain all 





*The malevolent and abusive article, on which we 
have here animadverted, appeared in “ The Knickerbocker, 
or New York Monthly Magazine,” for October 1838.— 
But, with laudable impartiality, the proprietors of that 
journal have, in their cumber for December last, pub- 
lished a “Reply to Cooper’s Attack on Scott ;” which, 
however, did not fall in our way, till after our own re- 
marks had been for some time in type. As Mr. Cooper’s 
countrymen and the editor of the “ Knickerbocker” (who 
should know best) have fixed on that eminent romance- 
writer the paternity of the attack, we owe an apology to 
our old aequaintance, Epaminondas, for having so freely 
indicated our belief that he, more probably, was its author. 
Palmam qui meruit ferat '—O. Y. 
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But for our own part, me avow at the outset, that we 
have some reason to believe this paper is not the production 
|of the “ great American novelist,” but has emanated from 
ithe pen of Mr. Epaminondas Grubb of Massachusetts, a 
genius whom, by singular chance, we recollect to have 
seen in London several yeays ago, when it was still the 
|practice of certain publishers to give large sums for the 
|eopy-right of novels, even when execrably bad. He came 
into the market with a huge three-volume MS., of his 
own composition, for which he modestly demanded fifteen 
jhundred pounds. And we can recollect it was Grubb’s 
|decided opinion, even at that period, that Sir Walter 
Scott had been ridiculously overrated. He thought, more- 
over, that the inhabitants of this country were poor, paltry, 
|ignorant beings, compared with those of Massachusetts ; 
‘lastly, we are sure that Grubb did also talk about “ old and 
venerable principles.” ' 

Yet, as already said, the production before us has been fa- 
'thered, by the force of on dit, on Mr. Fenimore Cooper, and 
|that he may have written it, is we think quite within the 
| limits of possibility. There was an article not long ago in 
‘the Quarterly Review, where Lockhart happened to treat 
the “great American novelist” with considerably more of 
justice than ceremony; and, from the virulent animosity 
|betrayed by the soi-disant “ moralist” against the review 
jand its editor, one can scarcely help surmising that some 
| slight alloy of egoism must have blended with the zeal for 
\« old and vénerable principles,” before he could write so 
bitterly. 

Still we do incline to think that the author is not 

Cooper, but our old acquaintance, Epaminondas Grubb, 
who, we believe, really and unaflectedly despised every 
| mortal but himself. Be this as it may, Mr. Fenimore 
| Cooper unquestionably does belong to a class of authors, 
jall of whom (whether Ae forms an exception is another 
| question) did most cordially hate Sir Walter when living, 
|and who rejoice in having a fling at the lion when dead. 
There are divers novelists who, thanks to that sort of 
public taste which used to support the “Minerva Press,” and 
to the splendid industry exhibited by some of our west-end 
booksellers, not only, have *‘ had their day,” as regards 
{pecuniary emolument, but continue to see their works 
| paraded in public. Yet, notwithstanding these advantages, 
such authors being in a predicament much like that of 
builders who have run up houses that will hardly stand 
wind and weather, even for one generation,—these gentry, 
| we say, have an awkward propensity, not only to get into a 
|rage when their productions are scrutinized or begin to 
| moulder away, but they entertain the most bitter vindic- 
tiveness against each contemporary (or even deceased) 
artist, who happens to have completed twenty or thirty 
\edifices of unquestionable character, which have stood, 
jand are likely to stand firm, and to bring high prices in 
\the market ! 
We have known numbers of aspirant and incipient au- 
|thors, not having advanced so far as to get either 
|praise or blame, who lisped in affected admiration of the 
\“ Last Minstrel” and the Waverley novels; but your 
\middling writers—your creatures of pufl—your straw 
jand pateh-work gentry—(who, instead of being middling, 
| wish to be esteemed first-rate)—this genus were, and are, 
lall against him to a man, and ready to calumniate him 
jin every possible way. And if they have not shewn 
| 
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much fight, this was not from any want of envious rancour, 
but of opportunity and courage, and because it did not 
occur to them to begin, like Epaminondas Grubb, “ in 
King Cambysses’ vein,” with “old and venerable princi- 
ples.” Among the really enlightened members of society, 
those by principle, education, aims, and objects, fitted to 
become authors “for all time,” it is almost superfluous to 
observe, that we never knew even one who did not rejoice 
in contributing just praise to the eharacter, both public 
and private, of Sir Walter Scott. 

But it is full time that we should proceed to the article 
itself, which commences with declaring that, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, the “ very important task of writing the life 
of Sir W.S. being delegated to Mr. Lockhart, had fallen into 
the hands of a very improper person.” ‘The circumstance, 
it seems, of the near connexion existing betwixt the 
biographer and the deceased, is one reason for this impro- 
priety ; but, above all, the decisive fact against Lockhart, 
as we shall see hereafter, is that of his being editor of the 
Quarterly, and also the writer of articles (generally the 
most ¢renchant) in the journal which he edits. This is the 
“damned spot” aftlixed to his character, which all the 
merits, literary and moral, of his Valerions, Reginald 
Dalton, Matt Wald, Adam Biair, translations from 
the Spanish, and other works, cannot eflace or compen- 
sate. 

The author goes on to his charges against Sir Walter ; 
but, au commencement, very wisely recollects that perhaps 
some one may start the question, euz bono 2—for which, 
however, he is quite prepared on “ old and venerable prin- 
ciples ; as, forsooth, he benevolently intends, “ by proper 
exposure, to prevent the young and inexperienced from 
following in footsteps which have been made to appear 
hallowed.” 

The first delinquency alleged against Scott, is that he 
sanctioned the notion of his life being written, and his 
diary published by Mr. Lockhart, and named him his 
literary executor. “'The very fact of designating a biogra- 
pher,” says Grubb, (for we can hardly suppose that Cooper 
would write such arrant nonsense,) “ infers something like 
a fraud on the public, as it is usually placing one who 
should possess the impartiality of a judge in the posi- 
tion of an advocate, and leaves but faint hopes of a frank 
and fair exhibition of the truth.” Consequently, and in 
order to avoid the commission of “ something like a fraud,” 
Sir Walter must either not have appointed any literary exe- 
cutor, or devolved that duty on an utter stranger; unless, 
indeed, it had been his fortune to number among his 
acquaintances an individual so thoroughly imbued with 
old and venerable principles and so perfectly free from any 
alloy of prejudice, envy, uncharitableness, or resentment, 
as Epaminondas Grubb (or shall we add?) Fenimore 
Cc , 
He tries back, of course, on the old tack, viz. his abhor- 
rence of Lockhart. Not only, he tells us is the appoint- 
ment of a literary executor in itself a fraudulent act, but 
“Mr. Lockhart was one of the last men that Sir Walter Scott 
should have selected for this office.” So,sound a logician 
as our ci-devant friend, Epaminondas, is, of course, always 
ready to support every dictum by premises, and here comes 
the reason :—*“ Mr. Lockhart was disqualified for the task, 
because a man can no more maintain a connexion with a 
publication like the Quarterly Review, which is notoriously 
devoted to profligate political partisanship, reckless alike 
of truth and deceney, and hope to preserve the moral tone 
of his mind, than a woman can frequent the society of the 
licentious and hope to escape pollution.” ‘That Mr. Lock- 
hart is the staunch adherent of a political party—that he 
has no great admiration of the condition, social or political 
of the United States; that he detests modern (so styled) 
Whigs, with their precious reformations, their economy, 








their foreign policy, their Irish tail, and their “ tender mer- 
cies” of various kinds,—all thig is true enough; but, as 
already said, we suspect that all this would not have been 
sufficient, and that there exists behind the curtain some 
other cause for the “ moralist's” immitigable spite against 
the Quarterly and its conductor. 

As above we have been favoured with the first proof, 
according to “ old and venerable principles,” of Scott’s pro- 
pensity to “fraud.” We proceed to number two, whereby 
he is arraigned of having sanctioned “ deliberate falsehood” 
and “ aggravated treachery,” the charge being founded on 
the following passage, which occurs in a leer from Sir 
W. 8. to his brother, Mr. Thomas Scott : “ Dear Tom,— 
I observe what you say as to Mr. ***, and as you may 
often be exposed to similar requests, which it weuld be 
difficult to parry, you can sign such letters of introduc- 
tion as relate to persons you do not honour, short, 'T. Scott ; 
by which abridgement of the name I shall leafn to limit 
my civilities.” The remarks of Epaminondas on this let- 
ter are as follows: “ He who is not shocked at the fraud 
the instant he is told of it has reason to distrust himself, 
for he may rely on it he is wanting in the very elements 
of honesty. Reflection only makes the matter worse. If 
the marks do not contradict the words of the letter, they 
are clearly unnecessary, if they do contradict the words 
of the letter they become a deliberate falsehood, and a 
falsehood that is so much the worse, as it is connected 
with treachery cloaked in the garb of friendship,” &c. &c. 

Grubb, in every passage, wishes to blacken the memory 
of Sir Walter Scott; but in every instance when the 
truth (which he professes to revere) is made known, the 
blow recoils against his own purposes and on his own head. 
Here the truth happens to be, that Scott’s hospitality and 
kindness to visitors were so profuse (comparatively with his 
means and fortune,) that a friend and relation need to be 
very cautious whom he introduced. Moreover, the poet 
was often admonished by those who had his welfare at 
heart, on this kind of improvidence, which infringed on 
his time, purse, and patience. He was himself not uncon- 
scious of the fault, and considered it a duty to aim at 
caution and discrimination. The simplest words of ordi- 
nary courtesy in a letter of introduction were enough to 
secure his invitation, not merely to dinner, but (if in the 
country) to stay all night (and possibly for days.) His 
brother held an official situation, and had many acquain- 
tances, to some of whom doubtless, he made no scruple in 
flatly refusing an introduction; among others who de- 
served at least politeness through his hands, it was neces- 
sary to indicate those on whose good uct he could 
place reliance, and those of whom he could only say, “I 
did not like to refuse the man a mere letter of introduction, 
though, to tell the truth, I know very little about him.”— 
We say it was absolutely requisite, not merely upon “old 
and venerable principles,” but on principles of right and 
wrong, which are neither old nor new, but are universal and 
eternal, that Sir Walter should be apprized by his brother 
of this distinction; and for the sake of his wife and family, 
if not for himself, that he should desire and request to be 
thus apprized. 

The next accusation is against the moral rectitude of Sir 
Walter, for a certain letter addressed to Gifford, when the 
Quarterly Review was organised. In this letter Scott, 
in the plainest manner, states his opinion as follows: “ It 
would certainly not be advisable that the work should 
assume, especially at the outset, a professed political cha- 
racter. On the contrary, the articles on science and of 
oo kon character, ought to be vee 5 a ity as 

ight fairly challenge competition wi best of our 
contemporaries. But as payee reason of instituting the 
publication is the disgusting and deleterious doctrines 
with which the most popular of our journals tisgraces its 
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pages, it is essential to consider how the warfare shall be| steadfastness of the Conservative party, might render us 
managed.” | | entirely hopeless, 

“ This,” asseverates Mr. Grubb, was “ most gross fraud” | The fourth and fifth accusations (founded on letters to 
on the part of Sir Walter, and he “does confess his as-| Thomas Scott and Mr. Ellis) are absolute shadows; there 
tonishment at the coolness of the impudence with whichis nothing to grapple with. As to the notion that Jeffrey’s 
itis related by the editor of the Review itself.” Further, he flippant review of Marmion had been an inducement for 
says that “by the disgusting and deleterious doctrines of the | setting up the Quarterly, it is too ridiculous for notice ; 
Edinburgh, we are to understand only the slang of par- and Scott's allusion to that article is written evidently in 
ty, and not a high moral aim, as a brief consideration of|a tone of the most good-humoured badinage. 
the facts will shew. The Quarterly,” he continues, “is| The next imputation of “fraud and deception” hinges 
Tory—the Edinburgh, Whig. The first” (query former?)| upon this, that Scott, having written a very favourable 
“ party taught the doctrine of undue deference to rank; of review of Southey'’s Aehama, reniarks, about the same 
perpetuating the institutions (which was perpetuating an| time, in a letter to Mr. Ellis, fat had he been disposed to 
aristocratical polity) of obedience to the king, to cloak the | turn it into ridicule, the work aflorded ample opportunities 
power of the nobles; of the submision to the thousand | for so doing. Let his words be sifted and twisted in every 
abuses that belong to such a system;” | possible way, they will amount to no more than this; 

Then he goes on to state, that Sir Walter, being “ser-' which, moreover, is exactly what every man of eritical 
vilely submissive to the great, in public, took his revenge tact and common sense (placing Southey himself at the 
by abusing them in private,” and illustrates this latter top of the list) would have thought and said of such a 
position by two quotations from private letters, wherein poem as Kehama, had he been asked to review it. But 
Scott has alluded with bitterness to the depravity, egoisni, there is afterwards another charge represented as very 
and folly, too often imputable to the higher, even to the serious, and connected with this poor matter of a reviewal, 
highest, ranks in this country. jon which Sir Walter Scott probably never bestowed a 

Here, again, when the truth is fairly stated, Grubb’s in-}second thought. A letter is printed in Lochart’s book, 
tended blow against the memory of the dead recoils, to| addressed to Southey, wherein Sir Walter says, he “has 
counteract his own amiable purposes. Scott avowedly|mot yet seen Kehama;” and this Grubb resolutely 
wished for the establishment of a quarterly journal which insists was written offer the above mentioned letter to 
should oppose the political misrepresentations of the Edin-| Ellis, of which Mr. Lockhart observes, that it is without 
burgh ; but on prudential grounds, as explained, he|date. We happen to have in our own possession several 
wished not only that it should appear, from the commence- autograph letters from Scott, two of which having been 
ment, as a literary journal (its precursor having done so,) sent by post, and en envelope, ave without date—by no 
but that the “ miscellaneous and scientific articles should,” | means an unusual occurrence in his despatches, though it 
actually and truly, “be of such quality as might chal-|is possible enough to guess at the date from the contents 








lenge competition” with any periodical of the time— 
This is the whole truth on which Grubb founds his im- 
pudent accusation of fraud; and so far is the letter from 
contain ng aught that requires concealment, it might with- 
out impropriety, have been published (as from anintending 
collaborator) along with the prospectus and first number 
of the new journal. 

But, as we have said, the American's blow recoils on 
himself; for, according to his assertions, Sir Walter had 
“no moral aim ;” he was acting from mere self-interest, 
forsooth, and as the “ tool of a party.” [This is the main 
point,—for motives are of more importance than actions 
in the mora! world.] Be assured, most valorous Epami- 
nondas, that, notwithstanding all the faults and frailties 
incident to the social condition of this and other countries, 
it is quite possible to cherish the most fervent sincerity 
and entire personal disinterestedness, in a!l ones views 
and wishes, although connected with a party ; for on pub- 
lic questions no man can act alone. And that Sir Walter 
Scott was sincere to his heart’s core in his detestation of 
those impulses ‘most erroneously or mendaciously styled 
principles) which actuated the Whigs in Scotland, at the 
time when he co-operated with the Quarterly, no impar- 
tial judge can fora moment doubt. As little doubt can 
there be that he abhorred the vices, and despised or la- 
mented the weaknesses, of divers existing members of the 
aristocracy in England, as a country gentleman may cov- 
scientiously wish to support the church establishment, al- 
though, perhaps, he feels himself bound to censure the 
conduct of his own parish rector, or of the nearest bishop. 
But, above all, we are reminded by Grubb’s attack how true 
have proved the predictions of Scott; that under a Whig 
administration almost every previously existing evil or 
danger has increased tenfold ; and that by the breaking up 
or shaking of old institutions there has been introduced 
into the country a spirit of demoralisation, and an almost 
utter abandonment of principles, rightly, so termed, which, 


of the letter, or style of the handwriting. Grubb, however, 
stoutly maintains, that in this instance above-mentioned 
the date had been torn off, and “ suppressed, pour cause,” 
\&e. But we are growing heartily tired of the reptile’s 
jrubbish, though not yet half through with his closely- 
| printed pages. 

Seventh/y,—the insect tries to raise an immense pother, 
because in writing about Lord Melville and to the Duke 
of Buceleuch, Sir Walter Scott said of each of these friends, 
| that he had been “the architect of the Border Minstrel’s 
little fortune.” To those having any access to know the 
real characters of these noblemen, it will give little cause 
for wonder if the Minstrel spoke of them, at all times, in 
the warmest terms which confidence and friendship could 
dictate. And though, in strict reality, neither one nor 
other had been the architect of the poet’s fortune, yet, as 
both had the sincerest heart to serve him, it was generous 
and graceful on his part to overrate whatever benefits 
were conferred, and acknowledge the “will for the deed.” 
When both happened to dine together at+his table, he 
might possibly have found an opportunity to say,—* You 
have been the architects of my little fortune.” But 
Grubb, the moralist, must needs express great wrath, 
because in writing to (or of) each of them separately, Sir 
Walter should not have taken care wher he eulogises one, 
to reckon up, at the same time, the benefits for which he 
conceived himself indebted to the other. 

Eighthly,—the grub tries to be quite solemn upon the 
enormous fact,—the indelible crime of Scott having re- 
viewed the Tales of My Landlord, and therewith the 
Wayerley Novels, for the Quarterly. The northern 
Minstrel, be it remembered, had been engaged and relied 
on as a writer for that review from its commencement, and 
as he was not addicted to the physical sciences, nor then 
wrote much on politics, belles lettres was his proper (if not 
only) department. He had determined not to admit his 
being the author of Waverley, or the “ Landlord's Tales” 





were it not for the growing strength, the intelligence, and 





(which last were then supposed by many to be the work 
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of a third party ;) and to keep this harmless delusion, 
also in fulfilment of his promises to Gifford at the outset, 
he agreed to review them, stipulating, however, that Mr. 
W. Erskine (Lord Kinnedder) should be joimtly engaged 
with him in the critique. That the laudatory parts of the 
review Originated with Erskine, all who are acquainted 
with that gentleman’s propensity, to express strongly and 
in detail, his critical opinions df every new work, must be 
thoroughly convinced. (Indeed, without Ais encourage- 
ment, we doubt much whether Waverley itself would ever 
have been completed.) Grubb, of course, knows nothing 
about Lord Kinneddér’s habits or style of writing; how- 
ever, he indicates his entire disbelief that his lordship had 
any thing to do with the article, and almost gives the lie 
direct to persons who were as widely distinguished from 
him in character as an antelope is from a muckworm, 
But although Grubbs knows nothing about Lord Kinned- 
der’s merits, he cannot deny his knowledge (or access to 
know,) that this lamented individual digd three years 
before the disclosure of the authorship of the Waverley 
Novels. Yet as a ciencher, at the close of this charge, he 
insolently demands why Mr. Erskine did not come for- 
ward to justify his friend! The suppression of a fact, as 
Grubb elsewhere informs us, is tantamount to a direct lie 
and in most instances this is correct enough. Let him 
have the full benefit of his own “ old and venerable princi- 
ples.” 

Next is paraded Hoge's notion, that Sir Walter had 
been the author of a review, in which he places himself at 
the head, and the Shepherd at the /ai/, of English poetical 
literature; a notion which the latter found reason to 
abandon. But Grubb, of course, insists on the probability 
that Scott did write the article. 

Tenthly, comes a monstrous long passage, attempting 
to prove that Sir Walter had really no “sentiments” in 
favour of “liereditary power,” but that he always paid 
homage to those who happened to possess it, no matter 
whence derived, and this merely for the sake of the worldly 
advantages which he might extract from them. The 
grand evidence which gives rise to this allegation is a note 
addressed to Sir William Knighton (who was then in the 
confidence of George LV.,) not asking directly or indirectly 
any favour, but announcing that his son (who had been 
already introduced to his majesty) was about to marry a 
lady of fortune; and with obvious exultation he adds, that 
though thus situated, the young officer had no thoughts of 
quitting the army, apd that bis bride would accompany 
him to the quarters of the 15th Hussars, in Ireland. 

Of this note to Sir W. Knighton our amiahie critic 
observes, that a “more whining and pitiful letter was 
never written; it is almost abject,” &c. But, as usual, 
the intended rutfianlike blow recoils on his own head. 
Twist the letter in every possible way; it contains no 
more nor less than we have stated above. And most true 
it is, that Sir Walter was fervently interested in his son's 





welfare ; as, indeed, his affection for the members of his 
own family, and his indulgent regard for all those depen- 
dent on him, were carried to a degree perhaps approach-| 
ing to weakness: but, if so, it was the weakness of 4] 
generous and noble nature. He cared not how far friend=| 
and connexions tried his temper and patience. So long! 
as there was plain dealing, with a frank and warm heart.| 
honourable motives, and spirit to manifest them, a hundred} 
disqualifications would be overlooked. His elder son had 
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from boyhood deservedly engrossed a large share of his 
confidence and affection, and he would have gone great 
lengths to pramote his welfare. But the servility and 
whining imputed to the letter exist only in the vile and 
morbid brain of Grubb; for no roundabout or servile 
methods were needed. Sir Walter had been on friendly 
and convivial terms with Sir William Knighton. In the 
joy of his heart, he mentions his son’s marriage, and 
intention to continue in the army ; having good reason to 
believe that such information would be well received, both 
by the acquaintance to whom it is addressed, and by the 
sovereign to whom it would also be communicated. 

Hereafter follows a long passage, which, if it has any 
meaning at all, seems to indicate that Sir Walter, express- 
ing, as he did, a respect for hereditary rights, ought to 
have voted George IV. out of his kingdom, and the Duke 
of Buccleuch out of his dukedom. This, we presume, 
may be passed without comment—as, indeed might have 
been the wHole paper; though we still maintain that, in 
its way, it is a fine specimen—something like those articles 
in a naturalist’s cabinet, to which he gives a place as being 
good of their kind, however worthless, unsightly, and 
offensive. 

But we might long ago have said, “Ex uno disce 
omnes ;” and must now hasten to a close. The reptile 
afterwards does all that is in a reptile’s power to rake up 
the old accusation against Sir Walter, of having unjustly 
assigned over to his son the landed property of Abbotsford ; 
and as to the unparalleled exertions which the poet made 
betwixt 1826 and 1831, with broken health (and, we 
had almost added, with broken heart,) the spiteful mis- 
creant coldly and brutally observes, that considering such 
“great advantages” (that is to say, salaries, no matter 
how much bespoken,) “so far from its being extraordinary 
that he should attempt to pay his debts, it would have 
been extraordinary had he not attempted it.” 

The only other endeavours of this writer specially to 
blacken the private and personal character of Scott, hinge 
on the stern and unforgiving conduct which he apparently 
evinced towards his brother Daniel, and on the cireum- 
stance of Lady Scott having expired at Abbotsford, 
whilst her husband was at Edinburgh. From commenting 
on these passages we ate withheld only by the feeling, 
that to draw the veil from the sanctuary of domestic life, 
or to write on subjects of a solemn nature, would be 
extremely out of keeping with the tone and treatment 
which alone such a production as that now before us 
deserves at our hands. Those who knew aught of Sir 
Walter’s domestic character, of the principles which 
guided his conduct, or impulses which were paramount in 
his heart, will perfectly appreciate the motives which on 
this occasion induce us to be silent. 

The rest of the trash is made up by an affectedly candid 
estimate of Scott's literary powers, of which, notwithstand- 
ing the vague meanderings and ridiculous contradictions, 
the real drift is pertectly apparent, namely, to depreciate 
all the writings (but especially the novels) of the distin- 
guished individual, whose moral character he has before 
endeavoured to traduce; and to prove that these writings 
belong in reality to the middling class, whilst Fenimore 
Cooper and Epaminondas Grubb (perhaps, also, other 
worthies) have been unjustly denied that palm of supe- 
riority to which their achievements entitled them. 
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|apparatus; and in spite of the complication, trouble, 
From the United Service Journal. noise, confusion, and risk which attend the present mode 
of steering abaft, and in spite of the plan of steering for- 
ward having been already tried and found to answer, all 
CIVIL ENGINEERING IN AMERICA. our boats (except, we believe, a single vessel, the Royal 
, Adelaide, plying between London and Leith,) are still fitted 
| with the absurd plan of steering from. the stern! 

BY CAPTAIN BASIL HALL, R. N. The other contrivanee, which we ought long ago to 
| have adopted from the Americans, relates to the form of 
| the paddle-wheels. “'The float-boards,” says Mr. Steven- 

For similar reasons to those which we used when! son, “do not extend across the whole breadth of the 
speaking of the lake and river navigation of America, we| paddle-wheel, as is always the case im this country; they 
should advise not only our civil engineers but our profes-| are divided into two, anc sometimes three compartments.” 
sional brethren of the United Service, to keep their eyes | This construction, we learn from Dr. Renwick’s Treatise 
closely fixed on the state of steam navigation in that on the Steam Engine, was introduced by Mr. Stevens, of 
country. Foree of all kinds, well disciplined and well) New York, “and may be described,” he says, “ by suppo- 
directed, is no doubt the chief agent in war ; but celerity of sing a common paddle-wheel to be sawn into three parts, 
movement, combined with certainty, is the next most power- in planes perpendicular to the axis. Each of the two 
ful principle in military matters, and therefore deserving | additional wheels thus formed is then moved back, until 
of our constant attention. We have not adequate space |their paddles divide the interval of the paddles on the 
te give any account of the various contrivances by which | original wheel into three equal parts. In this form” 
so vast a speed as 16 miles an hour is obtained in some|continues Dr. Renwick, “the shock of each paddle is 


parts of America; nor indeed could we, without drawings, diminished to one-third of what it is in the usual shape of 


render them fully intelligible to practical men. The the wheel; they are separated by less intervals of time, 
arrangements, too, by which an immense number ofj|and hence approach more nearly to a constant resistance : 
persons can be stowed away without inconvenience, both | while each paddle following the wake of those belonging 
below and above the deck, are highly worthy of the to its own system, strikes upon water that has been but 
attention of officers, whose duty it may, become to transfer little disturbed.” 

bodies of troops from place to place. By having the’ We have lately seen with much satisfaction a modifica- 
whole of the machinery, including the boilers and the |tion, and ve believe, an improvement of this plan, has 
furnaces, above the deck, the whole of the space below is| been hit upon by Lieut. Hall, who-has devised a diagonal 
left free for the accommodation of the passengers. Injset of floa+boards, for the paddle-wheels of steam-boats, 
most of the American boats, Mr. Stevenson tells us (page and which, we understand, entirely does away with the 
135,) 400 berths are made up. The principal cabin, he disagreeahe tremor caused. by the ordinary float-boards 
tells us, of the Massachusetts, a vessel running between striking tie water. In Lieut. Hall's wheels the paddies 
New York and Providence, is 160 feet in length by 22)are placec in such a manner that they enter the water at 
feet in breadth, and 12 feet high! “I have dined,” says| one end, and glide through it, as it were, without produ- 
he, “ with 175 persons in this cabin; and, notwithstand- | cing any blow, or concussion. 

ing this numerous assembly, the tables, which were; It may be mentioned, that from the immense diameter 
arranged in two parallel rows, extending from one end of lof the American paddle-wheels, about 25 feet, and the 
the cabin to the other, were far from being fully occupied.” |circumstance of their having always, or almost always, 
On the Mississippi and Ohio, the means of carrying | smooth water in which to work them, the cycloidal paddle 
numbers are greatly augmented by the erection of huge|of Mr. Galloway, or the eccentric paddle of Mr. Morgan, 
upper works, as high, in some cases, as the poop of a line-| which have been so successfully used in this country, are 
of-battle ship, in which several hundreds of additional | not required on the American rivers. 

passengers find accommodation—an arrangement which) We are unwilling to quit this branch of the subject 


may be of vast consequence in war; for we have frequently | withou: calling the attention of the rising generation of 


seen steam-boats on the western waters capable of convey- | ur naval officers to the importance of their turning their 
ing a whole regiment, baggage and all, either with or |\attention to steam, not merely as a matter of curiosity, but 
against the stream, at the rate of many miles an hour! s a matter of duty. We should say, without qualification, 

It is rather curious, that while the Americans adopt/that at this moment we know of no way so likely to lead 
with avidity every new invention of ours, even when the|to an officer’s advancement as that which this subject 
advantages are questionable, we should be so very slow in aflords. Let any officer of proper zeal and good capacity, 
availing ourselves of those discoveries of theirs which who is willing to work out his promotion, set to work in 
have been tried and found to answer well in practice earnest to study steam machinery, and its adaptation to 
We are ready enough to accuse Jonathan of national) navigation. Let him take his jacket off, and put on a 
vanity; but we believe he might with equal justice charg: paper cap, be regardless of soiling his fingers or scorching 
us with a stupid degree of false pride and imaginary | his face,and submit to the companionship of thoroughbred 
superiority, which too often makes us slow to appropriat| workmen in Maudslay’s works in London, or those of 
the discoveries.of other nations. Napier in Glasgow, until he has made himself completely 

We could quote many examples of this, but we shal) master of every one of the multifarious details upon which 
confine ourselves to two. The first relates to the Ameri- the merits of this wonderful contrivance depends. Let 
can mode of steering their steam-boats in the bow, wher-| him take a trip or two as assistant-engineer in a steam- 
ever they have to pass amongst crowds of shipping, or boat. Let him also read such books as will give him a 
other impediments which render a straight course impos- theoretical knowledge of the chemical and mechanical 
sible, and which render it a matter of difficulty and often principles of the agency of steam, and we will guarantee 
of danger, and always of delay, where the helmsman is so him his eventual promotion, whether the peace continues 
placed as not to see his way before him. In spite of the or not. We should be disposed, certainly, to make such 
full knowledge of the many advantages arising from this knowledge in a greater or less degree a requisite to every 
method of steering in such a narrow and crowded river as officer's passing ; and hold no one to be eligible to a com- 
the Thames ; in spite of the perfect facility of fixing the‘ mission who should not be able to prove his acquaintance, 
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at all events, with the elementary principles of the steam- 
engine, which now-a-days are to the full as important for 
him to know as the elements of navigation, seamanship, 
or gunnery. 

Mr. Stevenson’s chapter on fuel and materials, though 
chiefly interesting as a picture of a state of things widely 
different from any which is te be found in Europe, 
contains one or two things which are incidentally deserv- 
ing of our notice. Ship-building and carpentry have 
been brought to high perfection in America, and, as we 
may suppose, the trade in wood, or as it is called, the 
lumber trade, is carried on to a great extent on most of 
the American rivers, and affords employment to a vast 
number of persons. We have oiten thought, when look- 
ing at the raft, constructed by these people, how impor- 
tant, under some circumstances, they might be made in a 
campaign; at all events the following sketch of their 
construction will probably be new to most of our readers :— 


“The chief raftsmen are generally persons of intelli- | 
gence, and possessed of considerable capital. They often | 


purchase a piece of land, which they sell again after they 
have cropped the timber off it, and sometimes for more 
than they paid for it originally. The chief raftsman, and 
his detachment of workmen, repair to the forest about the 
month of November, and are occupied during the whole 
of the winter months in felling trees, dressing them into 
logs, and dragging them with teams of oxen on the 
hardened snow, with which the country is then covered, 
to the nearest stream. They live during this period in 
huts formed of logs. ‘Throughout the whole of the newly 
cleared districts of America, the houses are built of rough 
logs. The logs are arranged so as to form the four sides 
of the hut, and their ends are half-checked into each other 
in such a manner as to allow of their coming isto contact 
nearly throughout their whole length, and the small 
interstices which remain are filled up with clay. About 
the month of May, when the ice leaves the rivers, the logs 
of timber that have been prepared and hauled down during 
winter, are launched into the numerovs small streams in 
the neighborhood of which they have been cut, and floated 
down to the larger rivers, where their progress is stopped 
by what is called a “boom.” The boom consists of a line 
of logs, extending across the whole breadth of the river. 
These are connected by iron links, and attached to stone 

iers built at suitable distances in the bed of the stream. 
The boom is erected for the putpose of stopping the 
progress of the logs, which must remain within it fll 
all the timber has left the forest. After this, every raft- 
man searches out his own timber, which he recognises 
the mark he puts on it, and having formed it into a 
floats it down the river to its destination. The boom s 
generally owned by private individuals, who levy a tol! oa 
all the wood collected by it. The toll on the Penobsca 
river is at the rate of three per cent. on the value of th 
timber ; and the income derived from the boom is abou 
300/. per annum. * 

«The rafts into which the timber is formed, pre- 

vious to being floated down the large rivers, a 
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not unfrequently happens, that the whole labour of 
one, and sometimes of two years, is lostin a moment,” 
|p. 179. The safest size for a raft,” Mr. Stevenson 
tells us, * is from 40,000 to 50,000 square feet, which 
requires five men to manage it. Some rafts extend 
to the enormous size of 300,000 square feet. These 
huge floating islands are brought to Quebee from 
distances varying from 100 to 1200 miles! and it 
often happens that six months are occupied in making 
the voyage.” 

There has been so much written already about the 
canals and railways of America, that we are scrupu- 
lous of occupying so much of our readers’ time as 
would be requisite to give any detailed view of these 
operations. But we have been greatly interested in 
reading Mr. Stevenson’s work, with the marvellous 


‘energy and ingenuity by which so many undertakings 


have n carried through; and we should say, that 
in a variety of important professional points of view, 
a study of their details cannot fail to be useful to 
officers, and particularly to our military engineers, to 
whose operations in the field, it is curious to remark, 
not a few of the works alluded to are closely allied, 
A simple enumeration of some of the principal objects 
which the Americans have had in view will make 
this apparent; while the result is highly encouraging, 
and we should say strictly in military character. 

“Their purpose has been,” says Mr. Stevenson, 
‘*to remove obstructions in navigable rivers; the 
junction of different tracts of natural navigation; the 
connexion of large towns; and the formation of levels 
of communication from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Great Lakes, and the valleys of the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Ohio. 

“The aggregate length of the cavals at present in 
operation in the United States alone amounts to 
upwards of 2700 miles; and that of the railways 
already completed to 1600 miles. Nor are the labours 
of the people at an end; for even now, there are no 
fewer than 33 railways in an unfinished state, whose 
aggregate length, when completed, will amount to 
upwards of 2500 miles. Now, although we are well 
convinced that many of these undertakings, like many 
similar projects in this country, will prove ruinous to 
the speculators and entirely abortive as works of 
public utility, yet it shows an ardour in the pursuit 
of improvement well worthy of being closely watched 
by those whose duty it may become to establish 
lines of communication between place and place.” 

It must be recollected, however, in considering 
these matters, that the Americans have extremely 
few roads, and these very bad ; so that their rail-roads 
and canals are intended to do the work of exclusive 
roads, not to supersede their use,as is proposed with 
us in mavy cases. With as the railroads are intended 





as an accelerated mode of communication between 


strongly put together. ‘They are furnished with\places already open to one another; in America, in 


masts and sails, and are steered by means of long most instances, they are the first and only hi 


ways; 


oars, which project in front as well as behind them. and what renders these operations more wonderful, is, 
Wooden houses are built on them for the accomme- the cireumstance of many of them being carried for 


dation of the crew and their families. 
upwards of 30 
raft on the St. Lawrence; from this some idea may 
be formed of the number of their inhabitants. 

The most hazardous part of the lumberer's business 
is that of bringing the rafts of wood down the large 
rivers. If not managed with great skill, they are 
apt to go to pieces in descending the rapids; and it 





I have counted | aundreds of miles in a trough, as it were, cut through 
rsons working the steering oars of a| thiek and heretofore impenetrable forests, where, as 


Mr. Stevenson adds, * it is no uncommon occurrence 
to travel for a whole day, without encountering a 
village or even a house, excepting perhaps a few log 
huts inhabited by persons connected with the work.” 
The fundamental principles by which the engineers 
of America and of this country are guided, are of 
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course the same; but the nature of the materials 
employed by them respectively, and the climate and 
other circumstances of the two countries, are so 
dissimilar, that a considerable variety must exist in 
the practice of their civil engineers. From not 
attending to these distinctions, we have known many 
people ran into material errors in judging of American 
affairs; and we conceive that for the purposes of 
instruction in habits of resource—on which account 
chiefly we cal] the attention of officers to such details 
—it is essential that these differences of circumstances 
should be kept constantly in view. 

The following account of the canal travelling in the 
backwoods is not very tempting : 

“* The canal travelling in many parts of America is 
conducted with so little regard to the comfort of pas- 
sengers, as to render it a very objectionable convey- 
ance. The Americans place themselves entirely in 
the power and at the command of the captains of the 
canal-boats, who often use little discretion or civility 
in giving their orders; and strangers, who are unac- 
customed to such usage, and would willingly rebel 
against their tyranny, are in such cases compelled to 
be guided by the majority of voices, and quietly to 
submit to all that takes place, however disagreeable it 
may be. About eight o’clock in the evening, every one 
is turned out of the cabin by the captain and his crew, 
who are occupied, for some time after the cabin is 
cleared, in suspending two rows of cots or hammocks 
from the ceiling, arranged in three tiers, one above ano- 
ther. At nine the whole company is ordered below, 
when the captain calls the names of the passengers 
from the waybill, and at the same time assigns to 
each his , Which must immediately be taken 

ossession of by its rightful owner on pain of his 
ing obliged to occupy a place on the floor, should 
the namber of passengers exceed the number of beds, 
a circumstance of very common occurrence in that 
locomotive land. I have spent several successive 
nights in this way, in a cabin only 40 feet long by 
11 feet broad, with no less than 40 passengers ; while 
the deafening chorus produced by the croaking of the 
numberless Dull-frogs that frequent the American 
swamps Was so great, as to make it often difficult to 
make one’s-self heard in conversation, and, of course, 
nearly impossible to sleep. The distribution of the 
beds appears to be generally regulated by the size of 
the passengers ; those that are | soarvah being placed 
in the berths next the floor. The object of this 
arrangement is partly to ballast the boat properly, 
and partly, in the event of a break-down, to render 
the consequence Jess «disagreeable and dangerous to 
the unhappy beings in the lower pens. At five 
o’clock in the morning, all hands are turned out in 
the same abrupt and discorteous style, and forced to 
remain on deck in the cold morning air while the 
hammocks are removed and the breakfast is in pre- 
paration. This interval is occupied in the duties of 
the toilette, whieh is not the least amusing part of the 
arrangement. A tin vessel is placed at the stern of 
the boat, which every one fills for his own use from 
the water of the canal, with a gigantic spoon of the 
same metal : a towel, a brush, and a comb, intended 
for the general service, hang at the cabin door, the 
ase of which is ‘fortunately quite optional.” 

We have already slightly alluded to the Slack- 

water navigation of America, but as we can easily 


brought into great play in war, we shall give a word 
or two more respecting the method. «It consists” 
says Mr. Stevenson, * in improving the navigation of 
a river by the erection of dans or mounds built in the 
stream, which have the efect of damming up the 
water and increasing its depth. If there be not 
a great fall in the bed of the river, a single dam often 

roduces a stagnation in the run of the water, extend- 
ing for many miles up the river, and forming a spa- 
eious navigable canal. ‘fhe tow-path is formed along 
the margin of the river, and is elevated above the 
reach of the flood-water, ‘The dams are passed by 
means of locks, such as are tsed in canals.” 

The river Schuylkiil, fron Philadelphia to Read- 
ing, a distance of upwards of 100 miles, is made 
subservient to this purpese by means of 34 dams 
thrown across the stream, together with 29 locks, 
which overcome a fall of 610 feet. 

On some of the American canals the boats are 
moved from different lere& by means of inclined 
planes instead of locks, ‘The whole rise and fall on 
the, Morris canal is 1557 feet, of which 223 are over- 
come by locks, aud 1334 fret by 23 inclined planes. 
The boats are 84 feet wide, by 60 or 80 long, and 
vary from 25 to 30 tons purden; but the greatest 
weight ever drawn up the planes is about 50 tons. 

The chapter on road-making cffers little from which 
we can derive much dire@ ingraction of a military 
kind; but there are many usefel hints in it, of which 
an officer might avail himself such as those which 
relate to the readiest way of forming a roadway out 
of timber laid either cordurey fashion, across the path, 
or in billets inserted perpendicularly, like a tessel- 
lated pavement. 

* No people have worked more at the science of 
wooden bridges than the Americans, and we should 
gladly have said a good ieal on this point so impor- 
tant to military enginee’s, could we have made our 
comments intelligible wthout the assistance of draw- 
ings. We recommend therefore, Mr. Stevenson's 
eighth chapter to the atention of those who are curious 
in civil engineering, 21d especially to that section of 
it which describes ** Town's Patent Lattice Bridge,” 
which is much empleyed on the American railways. 
This constructior is sometimes used for bridges of so 
large aspan as 150 feet, and it exerts no Jateral thrust 
tending to overthrow the piers on which it rests. A 
small quamity of materials, also, of very small seant- 
ling, arranged according tu this plan, possess a won- 
derful degree of strength and rigidity. 

The railways of America occupy nearly as much 
of the public attention as those of England do with 
us; rt we confess that we are not without great fears 
that in both countries the rage for this description of 
speculation will end in disappointment. Be this as 
it may, we are sure that many of the details which 
Mr. Stevenson gives us respecting the method of fix- 
ing the rails, and other particulars respecting the 
American lines, may be profitably studied by the en- 
gineers on this side of the water. What has struck 
us with most admiration, is the cheapness of the 
American railroads, which is caused, first, by their 
being exempted from the heavy expenses often in- 
curred with us by —— of land, and the com- 

nsation damages. The poor Indians and the wild 

ts are more readily dealt with than our sturdy 
landowners ; and to drive a railroad through an Ame- 





imagine cases in which the principle might be 


rican pine-barren (as the vast forests of that timber 
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are called), is quite a different affair from intersecting 
an English country gentleman’s pleasure grounds. | 
Secondly, the works themselves are seldom, if ever, | 
executed in as substantia| and costly a style as with | 
us; and, thirdly, the wool, which is their principal | 
material, is obtained at avery small cost. ‘The first| 
six miles of the Baltimom and Ohio railroad, which | 
is said to be formed “ia an expensive manner, and| 
on a very difficult route,’ has cost on an average 
about £12,000 a mile. The railroads in Pennsyl- 


NG IN AMERICA. 


This is rather strange, and we think somewhat dis- 
graceful; but we trust that when the affairs of the 
Provinces are duly settled, and that men’s minds 
have had time to return to the consideration of real 
business, in contradistinction to political excitement, 
this subject, amongst others, will not be longer ne- 
glected by the inhabitants of those magnificent coun- 


|tries. We donot see, indeed, how the Nova Sco- 


tians, for example, can escape from the unanswera- 
ble arguments of the Clock-maker, who, if he suc- 


vania cost about £50001 mile ; the Albany and Sche-| ceeds (as we think he will), in rousing his country- 


nectady line, upwards of £6)00; the Schenectady and 


men to a sense of their own best interests, will ren- 


Saratoga railroad, £1800 a mile. And it appears/der the name of Sam Slick as justly renowned in the 


that the average cost of the railroads throughout the 


Provinces, as that of Benjamin Franklin in the adja- 


Union is about £4942 jer mile. “This” observes} cent States. 


Mr. Stevenson, * contrasts strongly with the cost of 
railways constructed in tiiscountry. The Liverpool 
and Manchester railway cost £30,000 per mile; the 
Dublin and Kingston £49,000; and that between Li- 
verpool and London is expetted to cost upwards of 
£25,000." Mr. Stevenson gives an account, in very 
workmanlike and satisfactory detail, of the great Penn- 
sylvania canal and railroad, one of the most wonder- 
ful works any where exising in the world. The ac- 
count, we are sorry to say, is too long to extract, but 


CHRISTIAN METAMORPHOSES. 


Our mythologists tell us of many strange metamor- 
phoses; of men turned into beasts, birds, trees; 
wherein, doubtless, they had moral allusions. Let me 
tell you of a metamorphosis, as strange as theirs, and 
as true as theirs is fabulous. They tell us of men 


we recommend it strengly to the attention of every 
The whole distance from Phi- 
ladelphia to Pittsburg is 395 miles; 118 of which 
are on railroads, and the remaining 277 on canals. 
The average rate of travelling is indeed rather slow, 
being not quite four miles and a half per hour, owing 
to the numerous inclined planes, and other sources 
of delay, described at lengt: in Mr. Stevenson’s book. | 
The charge made for conveying each passenger is £3 
In toncluding the subject of 
railways in America, we nay remark, that there 
seems to be much going on at this moment in that 
country more worthy of out attention, as military 
engineers, than upon almost ay other branch of their 
And we ground thi observation upon the 
peculiar nature of the circumstances, which resemble 
net a little those of an army acting in a country 


class of our readers. 


or about 2d. per mile! 


where the grand object was to ge\ along at all hazards. 
It may seem, at first sight, a very simple affair to cut 
a track through a forest, but experience shows it to 
be one of considerable labour and expense. “ This 
operation is called *Grubbing’ in America, and is 
scarcely at all known to the engineers of this coun- 
try, who are as tender of other pecple’s trees as of 
their own children, and costs from £40 to £80 ~ 
mile, according to the size and quaatity of the timber 
to be removed. The whole topic, too, of inclined 
planes worked by stationary engines, is one of great 
novelty and interest; and we have been much sur- 
prised with the working capabilities of some of these 
apparently cumbersome devices for gaining level. 
On the Pennsylvania canal, Mr. Stevenson tells us, 
«+ that the longest plane is about 3000 feet; the time 
oecupied in moving. up and down is five minntes; 
the time occupied in attaching is two minutes and a 
half, making seven minutes and a half, or eight drafts 
per hour of three loaded cars carrying three tons each, 
making twenty-four ears, or seventy-two tons per 
hour.”” There appears to be as yet only one railway 
in the British dominions in North America, viz., be- 
tween St. John’s on Lake Champlain, and the village 
of La Prairie on the St. Lawrence. It is sixteen 
miles in length, and is worked by locomotive engines. 





turned into swine by vice; I tell you of swine turned 
into men; when drunkards and obscene persons 
become sober and well governed. They tell you of 
men turned into stones, and of stones turned into men, 
immediately upon their deluge. I tell you that of 
very stones, sons are raised up to Abraham. They 
fell us of a Lycaon turned into a wolf. I tell you of 
a wolf turned into a man; when aravenous oppressor 
turns merciful. They tell us of men turned into oaks 
and rocks. J tell you of the oaky, flinty, hearts of 
men, turned into flesh, as Ezekiel speaks. They 
tell us of an Actwon turned into the beast which he 
loved to hunt, and devoured of those beasts where- 
with he was wontto hunt. I tell you of a voluptuous 
beast abandoning those pleasures which had wont to 
spend him. They tell us of a self-loving man turned 
into a flower; I tell you of a fading transitory creature, 
changed into the image of the Son of God. They 





tell us of a Proteus turned into all forms. I tell you 
of a man of all religions, turned into a constant con- 
fessor and martyr for the name of Christ. 





From the German of Ruckert. 
THE ADORNMENT OF NATURE. 


Think’st thou, man, this world so bright, 
Was but made for thy delight? 

Nay, a part, to glad herself, 
Nature fashioned as her right. 

Therefore sings the nightingale, 
While thou slumb’rest in the night; 

Therefore blooms the fairest flow’r 
Ere day opes its eye of light; 

Where no sight can follow them, 
Lovely butterflies take flight; 

Pearls beneath the ocean rest; 
Earth conceals her jewels bright. 

Child, since plenty was bestowed, 
Pleasing both thine ear and sight, 


Grant thy mother some small part, 
That she may herself bedight. ‘ 
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; | having experienced “the noisy flashy pretentonne, but 

From the Monthly Review. | slow and inefficient regime of France,—having been jolt- 

, 4 " ed along “ the straight, tedious, spring-breaking chaussees 
PRASER'’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA. of Belgiam—having been comforted and solaced by the 
A Winter's Journey (Tartar_) from Constantinople to\“ 00d roads and regulations of respectable Prussia,”"— 
Tehran ; with Travels through various parts of P - having “groaned over and cursed the abominable high- 
sia, fc. 2 vols. By James Baiture Fraser, Esq.| Ways of Bavaria,. with its sulky, sullen boors,’—and 
London: Bentley, 1838. ; | having been “ relieved by the slow but sure progress of 
ie dees not very clearly appent what were the recise |"? imperturbable but civil Austrians ;’—after all these 
end particujer brute of Me Ditetn 4 letmenn? ine h | Vicissitudes of travel, together with what he encountered 
Seinen 4 paca ae 4 hinde; theme any A a | among the “ proud, self-sufficient Hungarians, with their 
in declaring it to have been of a diplomatic cherecter, | preparer ee Peary wage + 
where the utmost despatch was required. In fact, it is not) ee a yet connenly alttiped 7 '-ier oh, Whee’ ene coer 
dingeioad thes in 20 Gor os tho undastaking between Lon-| urcumstances, as well as distinctions, which are minutely 
don and Tehran is concerned, the author was employed by jeetiees with a gugite vivechy whieh otis ts apt te. eue- 


| pect must leave the remainder and the body of the work 


the Foreign Secretary to convey instructions to our Am-| lame and fatiguing, we find our traveller at Semlin, and 


bassador in Persia, or to facilitate communications with | +, ence at full tilt for Constantinople. 
ere 2 ner ne ae a of But whatever may be the fears entertained on reading 
tho then reigning areal Futee Alce Sheb We hay | Mr. Fraser’s preliminary letters as to the likelihood of his 
also conclude that Mr Fraser’s 7 Travels Qsvagh ots A | being able to sustain their graphic vivacity and vigour of 
Parts of Persia, &e i ‘were not altogether independent of pectuseaque and circumstantial effect, it only requires 
oe ‘ ; - we? starting with him on his Tatar, or Tartar, gallop to find 
political purposes, and that he was specially commissioned |). 4+ he is perfectly equal to every diversity, and able to 
not only to test the state of national feeling in regard to produce an adequate picture of all a 
Sean aoe = pe nner — = = ag _ 7 Riding Tatar, is to ride post. But posting in Turkey 
‘Cea valine tl fealen th Boned 1833, and as the s different from the analogous sort of travelling in Eng- 
cccasion wes pressing, his “ Journey,” ei parentions of land, in various particulars ; one of these being that the 
which is thrown into the shape of letters was at a rate, in| Mates gonceede the whale wey —= aie Cag ee 
shatent'el etiedh: coil roe. tae pe “ dth > | may amount to thousands of miles, and what is more, the 
See ene eee Se ee ee ne ee ee abmhink they proceed, where the roads, as we are 
of an almost unprecedented character. _ As to the account about to see, are not exactly Macadamized, or over a dead 
oh ere coon nr rape. all bath 4 level, is such, that even in Old England it would be thought 
= east eoqueimtes wita the reper ren Spirit of Mr. Fra-| marvellous. We are told of one Tatar riding two thou- 
Mou former gee hy —A- = me sand miles in seventeen days. Our author himself was 
will | aie antici a of wr eilieted quate ‘ r conducted from Constantinople to Amasia, being seven 
more lively and daangitie picture of persona! ) mae | hundred miles, in six days ; and when we learn that the 
more satisfactory proof of pradence amid appalling to- remainder of his journey to Tehran, being in length near- 
aad : ~ FEF.” | ty two thousand miles, was accomplished in rather more 
longed, and varied perils, or a more arresting series of Pic! than seven weeks, the season being the depth of winter, 
tureeque oops we have never perused, the whole being | and the regions traversed mountainous, and almost blocked 
elucidatory of the yer and people described, os fe up and impassable in consequence of snow, not to men- 
meester of the reality wes before ws. The chief fault of tion the inclemency of the sky and the rarity of post- 
the book, indeed, consists in this, that the author being houses, it must be regarded as an exploit that has few 
perfectly master of the pen, of the art of working up do- parallels, at least in other countries. It was an exploit, too, 
a and ea, Te often Sorces the reader to which has seldom been paralleled in regard to danger and 
question the reality of the portraiture, seeing that each - 


f , sat lida deitaan thy anni anxiety, toil, and exhaustion—the greatest marvel, perhaps, 
gure, group, landscape, - § 0 SUFP@SS | being that an European could bear up against the accumu- 


- predecessor both as regards waniect re painting ; al- lated and protracted privations and sufferings he endured, 

ough very often the writer must i fall KS = ys Fe-| and all this when other travellers fell victims in similar 
collections, and, as we presume, reliec ~ hes ae a ‘circumstances. But we must now “ off” with our author 
the powers of a creative fancy during the intervals a |in good earnest, after having obtained a glance at his outfit 
comfort and tranquillity, ea upon « very precise and dis- for the perilous journey from Constantinople. Mr. Fra- 
tinctive perception of each scene or passage. ser bays— : 

Be this = = may, there cannot be a question about the | My own equipment was, however, somewhat im- 
general merits and beauties of the work ; and still less a proved in point of compactness from its state when I left 
to the seasonable light it throws —_ wish that this light) Semlin. ‘Taught by expercence, I had made further 
had been fuller, or not forced to labour so much as it un- provision against the cold. ‘Iwo pair of stockings, one 
deniably does under a diplomatic veil,) upon certain cir-| oF gooey hosiery, such as gouty subjects wear, and the 
cumstances and reports at the very moment we write, of a) ther of large thick worsted, covered my lower extremi- 
most engrossing nature as regards Great Britain and the |¢jo.; and over these were drawn the thirk Tatar stock- 
prospects of her easiern empire. ings and large boots I had already found so useful. I 

We believe we could not furnish a better proof of Mr.) had eut down my Turkish shulwars to a more manage- 
Fraser’s author-artistic skill than to direct the reader’s at-| able size; and they, with cotton and chamois leather 
tention to the effect which he produces when describing a| drawers, besides a pair of English cloth pantaloons, bid 
route that may now be declared eyed—that route too|fair to guarantce my lower man from the nipping 
having been accomplished at a flying speed, while the! blasts.” 
traveller was in his chaise—we mean his journey from| After a hearty recommendation of chamois-leather, and 
England to Turkey. He tells us that after having had a/ directions to the traveller how to wear it, our author's 
trial of posting through several countries of Europe—| equipment is further detailed :— 
having dashed along the splendid roads of England—| “A stout flannel-lined long-skirted riding-coat, a fur 
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are called), is quite a different affair from intersecting | 
an English country gentleman’s pleasure grounds. | 
Secondly, the works themselves are seldom, if ever, | 
executed in as substantia, and costly a style as with} 
us; and, thirdly, the wool, which is their principal | 
material, is obtained at avery small cost. The first | 
six miles of the Baltimom and Ohio railroad, which | 
is said to be formed “ia an expensive manner, and 
on a very difficult route”’ has cost on an average 
about £12,000 a mile. The railroads in Pennsyl- 
vania cost about £5000 1 mile ; the Albany and Sche- 
nectady line, upwards of £6)00; the Schenectady and 
Saratoga railroad, £1800 a mile. And it appears 
that the average cost of the railroads throughout the 
Union is about £4942 jer mile. This” observes 
Mr. Stevenson, * contrasts strongly with the cost of 
railways constructed in thiisecountry. The Liverpool 
and Manchester railway cost £30,000 per mile; the 
Dublin and Kingston £ 49,000; and that between Li- 
verpool and London is expetted to cost upwards of 
£25,000.” Mr. Stevenson gives an account, in very 
workmanlike and satisfactory detail, of the great Penn- 
sylvania canal and railroad, one of the most wonder- 
ful works any where exising in the world. The ac- 
count, we are sorry to say, is too long to extract, but 
we recommend it strengly to the attention of every 
class of our readers. ‘The whole distance from Phi- 
ladelphia to Pittsburg is 395 miles; 118 of which 
are on railroads, and the remaining 277 on canals. 
The average rate of travelling is indeed rather tous! 
being not quite four miles ind a half per hour, owingy 
to the numerous inclined planes, and other sources 
of delay, described at lengt: in Mr. Stevenson’s book. 
The charge made for conveying each passenfer is £3 
or about 2d. per mile! In toncluding the subject of 
railways in America, we nay remark, that there 
seems to be much going on at this moment in that 
country more worthy of out attention, as military 
engineers, than upon almost ay other branch of their 
industry. And we ground thi observation upon the 
peculiar nature of the circumstances, which resemble 
not a little those of an army acting in a country 
where the grand object was to get along at all hazards. 
It may seem, at first sight, a very simple affair to cut 
a track through a forest, but experience shows it to 
be one of considerable labour and expense. * This 
operation is called *Grubbing’ in America, and is 
scarcely at all known to the engineers of this coup- 
try, who are as tender of other pecple’s trees as of 
their own children, and costs from £40 to £80 per 
nile, according to the size and quaatity of the timber 
to be removed. The whole topic, too, of inclined 
planes worked by stationary engines, is one of great 
novelty and interest; and we have been much sur- 
prised with the working capabilities of some of these 
apparently cumbersome devices for gaining level. 
On the Pennsylvania canal, Mr. Stevenson tells us, 
‘+ that the longest plane is about 3000 feet; the time 
oecupied in moving. up and down is five minntes; 
the time occupied in attaching is two minutes and a 
half, making seven minutes and a half, or eight drafts 
per hour of three loaded cars carrying three tons each, 
making twenty-four cars, or seventy-two tons per 
hour.”” There appears to be as yet only one railway 
in the British dominions in North America, viz., be- 
tween St. John’s on Lake Champlain, and the village 
of La Prairie on the St. Lawrence. It is sixteen 
miles in length, and is worked by locomotive engines. 





This is rather strange, and we think somewhat dis- 
graceful; but we trust that when the affairs of the 

rovinces are duly settled, and that men’s minds 
have had time to return to the consideration of real 
business, in contradistinction to political excitement, 
this subject. amongst others, will not be longer ne- 
glected by the inhabitants of those magnificent coun- 
tries. We donot see, indeed, how the Nova Sco- 
tians, for example, can escape from the umanswera- 
ble arguments of the Clock-maker, who, if he suc- 
ceeds (as we think he will), in rousing his country- 
men to a sense of their own best interests, will ren- 
der the name of Sam Slick as justly renowned in the 
Provinces, as that of Benjamin Franklin in the adja- 
cent States. 


CHRISTIAN METAMORPHOSES. 


Our mythologists tell us of many strange metamor- 
phoses; of men turned into beasts, birds, trees; 
wherein, doubtless, they had moral allusions. Let me 
tell you of a metamorphosis, as strange as theirs, and 
as true as theirs is fabulous. They tell us of men 
turned into swine by vice; I tell you of swine turned 
into men; when drunkards and obscene persons 
become sober and well governed. They tell you of 
men turned into stones, and of stones turned into men, 
immediately upon their deluge. I tell you that of 
very stones, sons are raised up to Abraham. They 
tell us of a Lycaon turned into a wolf. 1 tell you of 
a wolf turned into a man; when aravenous oppressor 
turns merciful. They tell us of men turned into oaks 
and rocks. J tell you of the oaky, flinty, hearts of 
men, turned into flesh, as Ezekiel speaks. They 
tell us of an Actwon turned into the beast which he 
loved to hunt, and devoured of those beasts where- 
with he was wontto hunt. I tell you of a voluptuous 
beast abandoning those pleasures which had wont to 
spend him. They tell us of a self-loving man turned 
intoa flower; I tell you ofa fading transitory creature, 
changed into the image of the Son of God. They 
tell us of a Proteus turned into all forms. I tell you 
of a man of all religions, turned into a constant con- 
fessor and martyr for the name of Christ. 





From the German of Ruckert. 
THE ADORNMENT OF NATURE. 


Think’st thou, man, this world so bright, 
Was but made for thy delight? 

Nay, a part, to glad herself, 
Nature fashioned as her right. 

Therefore sings the nightingale, 
While thon slumb’rest in the night; 

Therefore blooms the fairest flow’r 
Ere day opes its eye of light; 

Where no sight can follow them, 
Lovely butterflies take flight; 

Pearls beneath the ocean rest; 
Earth conceals her jewels bright. 

Child, since plenty was bestowed, 
Pleasing both thine ear and sigh, 

Grant thy mother some small part, 
That she may herself bedight. ‘. 


























From the Monthly Review. 
FRASER’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA. 


A Winter's Journey ( Tartar_) from Constantinople to 
Tehran ; with Travels through various parts of Per- 
sia, fc. 2 vols. By James Baiture Fraser, Ese. 
London: Bentley, 1838. 


Ir does not very clearly appear what were the precise 
and particular objects of Mr. Fraser's “ Journey,” although 
from various statements and hints, there can be no error 
in declaring it to have been of a diplomatic character, 
where the utmost despatch was required. In fact, it is not 
disguised that in so far as the undertaking between Lon- 
don and Tehran is concerned, the author was employed by 
the Foreign Secretary to convey instructions to our Am- 
bassador in Persia, or to facilitate communications with 
that country at a period when extraordinary difficulties or 
necessities were likely to arise on the expected death of 
the then reigning monarch, Futee Alee Shah. We tay 
also conclude that Mr. Fraser’s “ Travels through various 
Parts of Persia, &c.” were not altogether independent of 
political purposes, and that he was specially commissioned 
not only to test the state of national feeling in regard to 
the succession to the Persian throne, but to report upon 
the general condition and opinions of the people. 

Our author left London in December 1833, and as the 
occasion was pressing, his “Journey,” the account of 
which is thrown into the shape of letters, was at a rate, in 
respect of speed, and considering the season and the route, 
of an almost unprecedented character. As to the account 
or narrative itself as a literary production, all who are in 
the least acquainted with the merits and spirit of Mr. Fra- 
ser’s former publications—his “Tour in the Himalaya 
Mountains,” his “ Kuzzilbash,” “Persian Princes,” &c. 
will at once anticipate a treat of no ordinary quality. A 
more lively and energetic picture of persona! adventure, a 
more satisfactory proof of prudence amid appalling, pro- 
longed, and varied perils, or a more arresting series of pic- 
turesque scenes, we have never perused, the whole being 
elucidatory of the regions and people described, as if a 
panorama of the reality was before us. The chief fault of 
the book, indeed, consists in this, that the author being 
perfectly master of the pen, of the art of working up de- 
scription and representation, too often forces the reader to 
question the reality of the portraiture, seeing that each 
figure, group, landscape, or vicissitude seems to surpass 
its predecessor both as regards subject and painting; al- 
though very often the writer must have drawn upon re- 
collections, and, as we presume, relied fully as much upon 
the powers of a creative fancy during the interyals lent by 
comfort and tranquillity, ag upon a very precise and dis- 
tinctive perception of each scene or passage. 

Be this as it may, there cannot be a question about the 
general merits and beauties of the work; and still less as 
to the seasonable light it throws (we wish that this light 
had been fuller, or not forced to labour so much as it un- 
deniably does under a diplomatic veil,) upon certain cir- 
cumstances and reports at the very moment we write, of a 
most engrossing nature as regards Great Britain and the 
prospects of her easiern empire. 

We believe we could not furnish a better proof of Mr. 
Fraser’s author-artistic skill than to direct the reader’s at- 
tention to the effect which he produces when describing a 
route that may now be declared eyed—that route too 
having been accomplished at a flying speed, while the 


traveller was in his chaise—we mean his journey from 
England to Turkey. He tells us that after having had a 
trial of posting through several countries of Europe— 
having dashed along the splendid roads of England— 
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having experienced “the noisy flashy pretentionne, but 
— and inefficient regime of France,—having been jolt- 
- along “ the straight, tedious, spring-breaking chaussees 
of Belgiaum—having been comforted and solaced by the 
|* good roads and regulations of respectable Prussia,”"— 
having “groaned over and cursed the abominable high- 
|ways of Bavaria,. with its sulky, sullen boors,’—and 
|having been “relieved by the slow but sure progress of 
|the imperturbable but civil Austrians ;’—after all these 
| Vicissitudes of travel, together with what he encountered 
|among the “ proud, self-sufficient Hungarians, with their 
| rat-like horses and devious steppes,”—the Hungarians who 
|“ are as yet scarcely civilized ;’—after all these and other 
circumstances, as well as distinctions, which are minutely 
jnoticed with a graphic vivacity which one is apt to sus- 
| pect must-leave the remainder and the body of the work 
‘lame and fatiguing, we find our traveller at Semlin, and 
| thence at full tilt for Constantinople. 
| But whatever may be the fears entertained on reading 
Mr. Fraser’s preliminary letters as to the likelihood of his 
being able to sustain their graphic vivacity and vigour of 
picturesque and circumstantial effect, it only requires 
starting with him on his Tatar, or Tartar, gallop to find 
that he is perfectly equal to every diversity, and able to 
produce an adequate picture of all. 
| Riding Tatar, is to ride post. But posting in Turkey 
\is different from the analogous sort of travelling in Eng- 
land, in various particulars; one of these being that the 
Tatar proceeds the whole way with his charge, though it 
may amount to thousands of miles, and what is more, the 
rate at which they proceed, where the roads, as we are 
about to see, are not exactly Macadamized, or over a dead 
level, is such, that even in Old England it would be thought 
marvellous. We are told of one Tatar riding two thou- 
sand miles in seventeen days. Our author himself was 
‘conducted from Constantinople to Amasia, being seven 
|hundred miles, in six days; and when we learn that the 
remainder of his journey to Tehran, being in length near- 
|ly two thousand miles, was accomplished in rather more 
than seven weeks, the season being the depth of winter, 
|and the regions traversed mountainous, and almost blocked 
up and impassable in consequence of snow, not to men- 
tion the inclemency of the sky and the rarity of post- 
houses, it must be regarded as an exploit that has few 
parallels, at least in other countries. It was an exploit, too, 
which has seldom been paralleled in regard to danger and 
anxiety, toil, and exhaustion—the greatest marvel, perhaps, 
| being that an European could bear up against the accumu- 
lated and protracted privations and sufferings he endured, 
and all this when other travellers fell victims in similar 
circumstances. But we must now “ off” with our author 
in good earnest, after having obtained a glance at his outfit 
for the perilous journey from Constantinople. Mr, Fra- 
ser Says— 

“My own equipment was, however, somewhat im- 

proved in point of compactness from its state when 1 left 

| Semlin. Taught by expeience, 1 had made further 
| provision against the cold. ‘T'wo pair of stockings, one 
|of fleecy hosiery, such as gouty subjects wear, and the 
jother of large thick worsted, covered my Jower extremi- 
ities; and over these were drawn the thick Tatar stock- 
ings and large boots I had already found so useful. I 
had cut down my Turkish shulwars to a more manage- 
able size; and they, with cotton and chamois leather 
drawers, besides a pair of English cloth pantaloons, bid 
fair to guarantee my lower man from the nipping 
blasts.” 

After a hearty recommendation of chamois-leather, and 
directions to the traveller how to wear it, our author's 
equipment is further detailed :— 

“A stout flannel-lined long-skirted riding-coat, a fur 
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cloak, or rather gown, which I had procured at Frank-{and tars in the snow; or roll, Jaggage and all down a 
fort, promised weil for excluding the enemy from the |hill-face, carrying the snow with them like an avalanche. 
‘ nobler parts,’ as they are called, including, I presume, |See then the fellows spring from their nags, plunge into 


that important organ the stomach, to ‘ keep the cold out 


the mud or snow, extricate the fallen animals and set 


ot’ which, by a liberal internal application of cordial|them on their legs, or relieve thent of their burthens, 
drops, is the zealous business of many a good old gentle-|carrying the luggage on their own shoulders to firmer 
man and lady at home. But as my furs alone would have j|and safer ground; and when you have witnessed their 


made a poor defence aguinst rain or falling snow, I had 
provided myself with a good Mackintosh india-rubber 
cloak, which now did worthy service. My upper works 
were guarded by a travelling fur-cap, and sundry shawls 
and wrappers were at hand to comfort ears and nose in 


vigonr and alertness in spite of drifting snow and freez- 
ing fingers, you will confess, as I did to myself, that no 
men on earth could be more suited to their work, or do 
it better than these same Turkish Soorajees” 

After these we have a succession of adventure, in re- 





case of need.” , guard to precipitous and mountain travelling, that surely 
The wonder here is that any quadruped short of an/has seldom been encountered by a British subject. There 
elephant could have borne a rider so covered and|was something, in fact, like a monotony as well as pro- 
enveloped ; and yet what use would an elephant have | tracted continuance of hardship and danger in the respects 
been in & ot yy ey a an yey =< po ger alluded to, -_ — — — and the peat nt 
we are tu hear! ut the ‘Tatars who have the art of|session as well as umour and buoyant spir! 
taking out of their steeds, not only all that is in them,|deseriber, would fatigue the reader. At on place he 
but who seem to imbue them with miraculous powers, | writes thus—* Last night, so intense was the frost, that 
and by sympathising with them in all their disasters to| thére was not a drop of water to be had to drink, and our 
re-inspire them after every mishap, have also the talent | boots and elothes were frozen as hard as usual. But I 
and tact, it would appear, of leading on less practised,|am tired of telling you of these things, and so, no doubt, 
agile, or per riders, who, like our author, may |are you; yet what else can I = you ee eb jour- 
require their guidance. ney ?” Buthe has something else to speak of ; an 
Among the Tatars or nearly allied to them, there is a the following passage relates todangerous travellin over 
peculiar class that has been less frequently described, and | mountains, and formidable encounters with King-Frost, 
oaneaen ied pp ne M etree Al Me — to the | yet . peer 9 one —— picture that is suffi- 
, s atlache e post-houses | ciently novel and awakening :— 
of Turkey, and who form as distinct an order and one as| “JI was calculating,” says our traveller, “ with some 
a“ — that te = paneer a or = satisfaction on ‘. — —- = —_ quietly along: 
cabmen. y are trained from chi among t but no sooner had we cleare e broken-country 
animals of which they have the care, and are also ac-|*A/-/ah-e-ullah/’ once more roared out the Tatar . ‘Hoo- 
customed to take the road and brave exposure in all hoo-hoo—eyah!” echoed Soorajee, down comes the shower 
weathers; thus becoming intrepid and skilful guides| of blows, and off start the horses again full tilt. Again 
in the lines of country where they ply, as well as setting teeth and knees, I stuck close to my saddle and 
capital horsemen. ‘Take Mr. Fraser's amusing and prepared for a tumble, horse and man. Soon did we 
vigorous sketch of the class and other accompani- approach a ridge of rising grounds, which it was not un- 
et _ , : {reasonable to imagine would bring us up; but ‘quite the 
A more useful, dashing, hard-working, purpose-like contrary ;’ a renewed volley of heavy thumps on the croups 
set of blackguards,”’ he says, “ than these same impudent | of the beasts, and a fresh and louder roar from Soorajee 
Soorajees in their own vocation, are not to be found: and and Tatar anil all the notice taken of this new feature of 
were you to meet such a purty as ours was (Mr. F. had &| the road. , Up spring the horses, and away go their riders 
Mr. Bonham for a companion,) making the best of a bit like hey-go-mad, over height and hollow, hill and dale : 
. fp oe a .: . . 2. ’ s , -. 
of good road, the two Scorajecs in their smart jackets, ‘the d—I’ muttered I, internally, as I gathered up the reins 
mounted on their little nags, ragged and tough like them-|_. : itti 
lene w i with a firmer gripe, and looked at the gallant Tatar sitting 
selves, with their short stirrups and knees ap to their}, : ne i i 
bre a $e he aes , |like a rock, his looser garments flying in the wind, and the 
wreasts, like monkeys astride upon terriers: each with rari we : : 
bridle = ly fj i load-horses shrinking and skipping from his formidable 
ridle hanging loosely from the left hand, and the thong |""™* . : h 
that guides the two load-horses held out with an air in| Whip, and bending and aquattering along, so that I expect- 
the other; the head erect, but inclined a little to one side, |! every moment to see their slender limbs snap and fly 
as the owner casts back a look, first at their loads and| from under them. It was more like a gallop of the * wild 
then at their fiet, as they pelt away at the top of their; #¥ntsman, than any horsemanship of mortal strain. My 
speed, but never deigning at his own, which he knows | blood curied more than once Pond I saw the little animals 
will take care of itself: the Tatar, in his gorgeous hgbili- | urged down steep descents with sharp turns, where a false 
ment, and whip raised on high, following like a tower of | SteP would have tilted them over the rock, and every mo- 
strength, a perfect contrast to the slim lightness of the|ment I looked for an accident. And false steps there 
others, * Yahullahing’ it away to a running bass of blows,| Were in abundance ; but though down on knees, on breast, 
his horse scattering showers of mud and gravel from each | on nose, the skill of the Soorajees and the spirit of the 
hoof as he scours along; were yon to see this vision tear-| beasts saved the tumble and recovered them when one 
ing like the wild hunter and train over hill and down|would have sworn it was impossible. 
dale, alony the mountain side and across the level plain,| “ At last, by the blessing of Providence, we gained the 
you would say it was a gallant sight, and that these imps | height, where there was a bit of plain, and then away we 
of Soorajces are a splendid set of rascals; verily, tchelebee, |scoured again. For awhile, not a word; the dirt flew in 
on these occasions, in his sober surtont or cloak, and large clods from the heels of the horses, spattering the face 
travelling cap, cuts the poorest figure of the party.” ‘and hitting heavy thumps on the breasts of the hindmost 
Bot it is in times of danger, we are told, that the true | of the party ; and I instinctively inclined to the left, out of 
value and the best achievements of the Soorajee ithe wake of the rest.” 
we — be fully appreciated. Look at him, says Mr.| Mr. Fraser’s route was from Constantinople, via Ama- 
= : ‘sia, Boli, and Casveen, to Tehran, snatching in the course 
aoe os the snow is deep, when the road is lost, when| of the journey only uncertain or scanty a. frequently 
the load-horses stick in the mud, or flounder over a best only such as hunger could stomach, while the few 
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hours obtained for rest or repose (he travelled much at entering the dirty, stifling hole, you find stretched like 
night as wel! as during the day) were in situations and on beasts before the fire, or lounging in the corners on the 
beds which he must himself describe. But first, having squalid rugs that receive from day to.day, and from year 
parted with the Turkish Soorajees, let us see how his’ to year, the filth of these obscene animals, on which you 
progress was conducted on the frontier of Persia and over also must stretch your weary linbs, or remain unrested ; 
the mountains of Koordistan, when the Persian muleteers were you to see travellers, like ourselves, rushing in, snow- 
had become his guides :— covered, mud-plastered, ice-clad, throwing themselves, 
“The summit attained, we cast our eyes over—I will ‘boots and all,’ upon these precious couches; were you to 
not say enjoyed, according to the customary phrase—one | see the unclean, half naked, greasy biped that flits about 
of the most withering and hopeless-looking prospects of] the fireplace, and proceeds to exercise one of the functions 
endless mountains of snow that ever greeted the inflamed of his calling, in the brewing of coffee ; were you to watch 
optics of miserable travellers ; it seemed as if, in truth, the| this delicate process, and see the functionary himself lick- 
morning sun coming forth could ‘ wake no eye to life in| ing his little spoon, after stirring the beverage in which 
that wild solitude ;’ and on these altitudes we continued,| you are to share, or wiping it on one of his own black 
plunging down on one side of a peak to mount up another, | rags before immerging it again in the pot ;—you might 
thus making our way along the crest of the ridge for seve-| form some faint notion of the manner in which matters 
ral hours, with a continuation of effort quite exhausting, | are carried on for the comfort of travellers in these admi- 
until our alpine fraject terminated in one of the steepest rable establishments. Nor would the sequel edify you 
and longest descents I ever made. I am certain we came | less. As night comes on, and you may have made up 
sheer down an uninterrupted mountain-side of full three your mind to remain a few hoursto recruit your exhausted 
thousand feet in height, upon a little hollow, rather than a| frame, you naturally hope to spend them in rest and quiet 
valley, of unbroken snow, in which lay a village like a ness. Vain expectation! Having bolted your food with 
black-winged bat sleeping in a nest of eider-down. It was what appetite you may,—and hunger is good sauce,—you 
one of the severest things I ever had to do. There was lay yourself down resignedly on one of the aforesaid tempt- 
no riding; my saddle came twice over the horse’s neck in| ing heaps, and soon experience the composing effect of 
the attempt, and then I gave it up. It was just one long weariness and repletion combined ; but just as your eyes 
slipping and scrambling-match the whole way down ; and | are closing, in rush the whole posse—postmaster and men, 
I got half-a-dozen severe tumbles to help my poor wrench- | Soorajees, Cahwajees, aspirants, stable boys and all, with 
ed back, by the heels of my clumsy beots sliding from any superannuated veterans or unemployed individuals of 
under me on the old-frozen snow. | the caste about the town—who look to having their repast 
“ We stopped awhile to put ourselves to rights and to and comforts as you have had yours. This having been 
take breath, at the bottom ; and often as I have had occa-|devoured, cum multo strepitu, and some of the under- 
sion to admire the courage of Persian muleteers, I never | strappers having cleared away the wreck, with the trays 
did so more than at this moment, when, still panting with on which it was served, you may see—for your eyes are 
the exertion of merely descending, I looked back, and | by this time wide enough open—the artiste, who so re- 
measuring the height from which we had stooped, reflect-| spectfully served you with coflee, brewing a fresh brew. 
ed what the first ascent must have been. The caravan| This he hands in due form to the good company, himselt 
which opened this track had come from Khoee, and when taking the last rich cup, with all the grounds, and sipping 
they reached this little valley, and observed the state of it like any bey or pasha. This being performed, he fills 
the snow, knowing that the defile must be impassable, had | and lights his own pipe, and squats down like a gentleman 
taken the bold resolution of breasting up this precipitous! that has performed his duty, helping himself out of any 
acclivity, which, even when free from snow, world be) bay—your own, perhaps—that happens to be next him ; 
considered as a desperate attempt. What, then, must the a freedom which is followed by the rest; and there they 
performance of it have been when the embarrassed animals ‘all sit enveloped in a thick cloud of tobacco-smoke, out of 
had to flounder upwards shoulder-deep in tough snow ?| which, like the muttering of thunder from a stormy sky, 
when not a moment could pass without loads falling and comes the incessant gabble of their tongues; one fellow 
going wrong: horses and mules tumbling into holes, swears, another roars out a good story, a third contradicts 
sinking, giving up, and all the other exciting occurrences him flatly, then up rises one, and squatting himself along- 
incident te such a struggle against difficulties that are often | side the fire, or close beside your lair, begins to put his 
insurmountable even in the plain ?” |foot-gear to rights, pulling off and putting on his boots 
Mr. Fraser's conclusion is, that these rough and hardy | and rags of stockings: another washes his hands and feet, 
muleteers merit a crown of honour beside the Soorajees of Mussulman fashion, and squats himself down to prayers 
Turkey. He describes in his accustomed felicitous man- at your very elbow; while a third holds a loud remonstra- 
ner the progress of one of their large caravans through the |tive altercation with the Tatar on some disputed point or 
unbroken snow of a stage, when even the quadrupeds fact.” 
with a patience and sagacity conduct themselves so as to| ‘The annoyances, witli other odious accompaniments, 
command something of that sort of approbation which which address themselves to the eyes, the nostrils, and the 
rational creatures can understand. But however averse ears, must form a picture, as our author expresses himself, 
to part from the mules without more particular testimony | “too broadly in the Ostede style to please most amateurs.” 
to their honour, we must hasten to notice and extract) Still the postmaster and his myrmidons are the parties 
some other characteristic features in these volumes, which that are really at home, and that are disturbed. “ They 
furnish still more important evidences relative to the are turned out,” says Mr. F., “to make room for you; it 
social condition of tribes of mankind who are seldom is their place you occupy, their beds you try to sleep upon, 
visited by Europeans; and going back to a Turkish their fleas and crawlers which you are treacherously enti- 
post-house we shall find a curious chapter in the book’ cing away with your own fresh blood: so what right have 
of human character and customs. Our author thus you to complain?” At the same time, bad as things were 
writes :— ‘in Turkey and Armenia, Koordistan presented scenes of 
“Were you to see the host of wild and indescribable an analagous nature that were far worse; thanks to the 
figures that rush out on your arrival and pull you from war in which Turkey and Persia had been engaged, and 
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your horses ; the multitude of the same species that, on the subsequent wanton devastations of the Russians; these — 
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several and accumulated curses having robbed the people cowdung and dry weeds, in our dungeon cavern, lighted 
of every semblance of comfort. And here a companion | up with one of my ‘ wax-ends.’ The old chief of the vil- 
picture to the last quoted, though of more repulsive aspect |lage was an admirable figure, with breeches that would 
may be appropriately introduced. | put the trunk-hose of a dozen ancient Dutchmen to shame ; 
Uur author and his friend having been obliged in Koor-| his blue-checked Aiurk or jacket, great slovenly turban 
distan, by the mastery of the snow and the refractory spirit) overhanging his huge features, a nose like that in ‘ Slaw- 
of certain guides, to take a retrograde journey of a most) kenbergius’s Tale,’ and patriarchal white beard,—long, 
harrassing kind, at length found themselves, when a hill | verily, shall I remember Ismael of Kamerjok, for so were 
side threatened to be their lodging for the night, saluted|the worthy and his village named. 
by a full chorus of half-a-hundred monstrously fierce dogs,! After having passed the mountains, and got beyond the 
who were guarding a flock of sheep before their master's! snow-storms of Armenia and Koordistan, Mr. Fraser found 
door, a sort of invisible subterraneous den or burrow being his journey to Tehran still bad and harrassing in every 
the dwelling, from which fellows as wild as the canine} way. He has still, to be sure, his Tatar with him; but 
tribeemerged Considerable difficulty was experienced in| in Persia the state of the roads was wretched, while the 
regard to getting admission even to such wretched shelter| country was overrun with thieves and banditti, rendering 
as the place could afford; and when admitted into the) travelling precarious. At length the party emerged from 
dark gulf, among an assembly of cows, horses, sheep, a sort of gorge at the bottom of a valley, near Siadegn, and 


goats and human beings, where however, an old man 
with a long white beard, “who might have represent- 
ed the shepherd of Lot of Abraham,” received them kind- 
ly, there was nothing but a little bread to allay hunger.) 
At the same time it wasnnounced that a sheep might be 
killed if it was desired. We must at the risk of straiten- 
ing ourselves during the remainder of the paper, let Mr. 
Fraser’s sketch be quoted exactly as he has given it: — 
“* What! a whole sheep? said I, ‘To be sure,” said 
they ; ‘ there aro plenty to eat it, and then you will have 
enough for to-morrow’s breakfast ;> and while Bonham 
and I were considering about it, the victim in person which 
they had got all ready for the anticipated demand, was pa- 
raded in by two fellows to be bargained for. There it 
stood, poor thing! a perfect image of patient meekness, in 
the hands of its owner, who was feeling its flesh and prais- 
ing its condition as knowingly as ever a Smithfield grazier. 
It was rather too,cool a thing thus to serve up to you the 
living creature of which in half an hour you were to eat a 
chop: but urgent circumstances call for strong measures : 
we ordered the animal away, desiring the Tartar to see if 
he could agree about its price. About five minutes after 
this, my companion inquired whether we were to have the 
sheep or not. * Wullah / itis killed and skinned already !’ 
was the reply: ‘how will you have it dressed?’ ‘Oh! 





kebaubs, to be sure,’ replied one of our guards taking up 
the speech ; and although I endeavoured to slip in a hint 
about a pillaw, it appeared that the wherewithal for that 
comfortable dish was utterly wanting; so kebaubs were 


was greeted by the first symptoms of approaching spring : 
“and, oh,” says our traveller,” how delicious they were to 
our winter-buffetted souls! The quiet-stealing little eme- 
rald tint of some small shoot of grass, issuing from the 
dry tufts, was the first thing that attracted my notice ; and 
this was so plentiful in one spot as to give a slight tinge 
of green.” Other increasing symptoms, such as some 
white sparkling flowers, which so enchanted the author 
that he sprang from his horse to dig up the little beauties 
from their hard bed, the tempered breath which the wind 
blew, the carrolling of larks, and the ordinary intimations 
of life and joy, produced such a sense of deliverance as to 
allow his naturally buoyant spirit to burst forth, and give 
eloquent utterances to his ecstacy. 

We must now close the first volume and have done 
with the journey to Tehran. In the second, subjects of 
far higher public interest occupy the author than what 
during his rapid race towards the scenes to be described, 
especially in the depth of winter, could possibly engage him ; 
the wonder being that he could really make so much of 
monotonous snow, haste and hardship as he has done. 
Still in this second volume, which contains much that 
throws light upon the present condition of Persia, and of 
its frontiers—and much that enables the reader to under- 
stand the amount and nature of disorganization, of bitter 
animosities and of prevailing misery that distract the em- 
pire, actually threatening its dismemberment, furnishing 
at the same time a key to some of the most palpable 
causes of this state of aflairs—there is no lack of personal 


agreed to; and in less than half aa hour from the moment. adventure, spirit-stirring anecdotes and startling sketches. 
when the creature, ‘full of lusty life,’ had made its appear-|'There are, however, in this part of the publication, numer- 
ance before us—before we had discussed a pot of hot cof-| ous specimens of over-wrought matter, such as ynust have 
fee I had made to please the rogues, in came two immense| been visible enough in the passages already quoted; a 
rude dishes, full of half-scorched gobbets of its flesh, swim-| fault which the author’s very extensive information, long 
ming in the melted fat of its own tail! | hese were placed cultivated knowledge of Persian life, and book-making 
upon a huge sheet of leather, stained with the relies of a| usage, not overlooking a self-complacency agreeably allied 
thousand feasts, and to it we all fell—guards, Tatar,|to good humour, would appear to have rendered inveterate. 
tchelebees, host, and all. It was a most atrocious proceed-| But we shall endeavour, in our remaining selections, to 
ing on the whole ; but tender consciences will not do for| present some of the passages and descriptions that are in 
travellers, and hunger is a famous sauce: the dishes were | themselves most characteristic of the people and country 
cleared in a twinkling, and many grunts and * Adhumdu-| referred to, as well as a few of those which at this moment 
lillahs’ attested the satisfaction produced by the fragments |seem to bear upon grave matters of a political and inter- 
of the poor surprised victim. Here then behold us, after | national complexion. 

all our perils by snow and by drift, fairly installed in a lit-| | One thing seems to be fully indicated, viz: that on the 
tle wild Koordish village, the first Europeans probably | frontiers off Persia at least, the strongest hatred is enter- 
ever seen there, and very tolerably entertained by a parcel | tained against the Russians, which must strike our own 
of ruffians, who, could they have met us in the open field in countrymen the more forcibly, when considered as con- 
force enough to overpower us, would have cut our throats | trasted with the favourable feelings generally cherished to- 
remorselessly, for the sake of our property ; here we were, wards the British. We quote one passage which bears 
hail fellows well met! bandying jokes with all the rogues | upon this subject: 

of the place. I wish some of our ‘fine’ friends could just; “ Perhaps it may be because the injuries they, have sus- 
have taken a peep into a magic mirror, and got a glimpse |tained from Russia are the most recent, as well as because 
of our wild-looking party, seated, as it was, round a fire of they were inflicted by Kauffers, unbelievers, that the 
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Koords seem to abhor them most. Most obvious, indeed 
was this smothered hatred, although the people generally, 


and their chiefs in particular, are too proud to give vent to | 
complaints which can only betray their weakness. I found | 


all the great people I spoke to rather shy upon the subject, 
—it was too painful to bear its being touched upon; but 
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dividual and single case leave a deeper impression than 
when general terms and round numbers, however large, 
are used, we shall select the following, which relates to 
Jehangeer Merza, brother of the present Persian king :— 

“ A sooltaun, or captain in one of the regular regiments 
of Azerbijan, and a favourite with Abbas Meerza on ac- 


many of the inferiors, particularly those who could con-| count of certain important services he had performed, had 
verse in Persian, spoke out, and described with much ener-| received from that prince, on his return home, a remission 
gy how bitter were the feelings of the Koords, though | of the government dues upon his village, to either the 
restrained by a consciousness of their own weakness.— | whole or half of their amount, which was about four hun- 
Who indeed can look upon the ruins of Bayazeed, and|dred tomauns. But Jehangeer Merza, who was left go- 
doubt that the hearts of every Koord and Armenian must vernor of the province in the absence of his father and 
burn for the insults they have suffered at the hands of Pas- brother, so far from paying regard to this document, sent 
kevitch and his myrmidons. |to levy the full demand. The order was resisted, upon 
Many of the worst evils which have recently overtaken | the plea of the Prince Royal’s acquittance ; but Jehangeer, 
the people of Persia, have arisen from the policy of the/ who wanted money, sent certain gholaums to enforce 
late monarch Futeli Alee Shah, in that he quartered many payment. Their insolence in executing this duty so exaspe- 
individuals of his family—sons by his unprecedented num-| rated not only the sooltaun but the villagers, that they rose 
ber of wives, sons in law; and grand-children, es governors | on the gholaums, and beat and drove them from the place. 
upon the provinces and districts of the empire. The civil But Jehangeer was not the man to permit resistance to his 
broils and internal wars that immediately sprung from this | orders ; he resolved to inflict a signal punishment; and on 
system on the death of the monarch who established the pretext of considering the village (which was in the dis- 
same, and the still worse grievances which were propa- trict of Selmas) in rebellion, he sent a detachment of troops 
gated, and continue to be upheld over the whole empire with eertain of his confidential officers, who surrounded 
by an almost numberless crew of petty extortioners, have | the place, and took prisoners the whole family of the sool- 
brought the nation to the verge of ruin, to the point of ap-| taun, except himself, who, with one wife and a child, es- 
parent dissolution. This allotment system has not been caped on a powerful horse to the country of the Hakkaree 
solely confined to the principal provinces; and even in| Koords,close by. The rest, with the chief of the villagers, 
such a case it is quite clear that the consequences would and their wives and families, were all carried prisoners to 
have been disastrous to a great extent. But when this| Khoee, their houses and properties being plundered or de- 
most expensive mode of providing for the royal progeny |stroyed. Arrived at Khoee, and brought before the prince, 
comes to be adopted on the widest scale that was ever) he ordered the whole party to be divided into three lots—- 
heard of—when every town and district, nay, every vil-| the men, the women, and the children, separately. The 
lage, is assigned to one or other of these royal scions, some | heads of the former were struck off at once ; the females, 
idea, as our author expresses himself, may be entertained | after beitig given over to the soldiery and furoches, were 
of the exhausting effect of such a system upon the reve-| likewise put to death, or had their lives spared secretly by 
nues of the nation. He continues— | being made slaves of. Accounts differ as to the treatment 
“ Nor is this all—each of these princes, taking example of the children; but you may ingagine that the tender 
by his father or grandfather, must have a huge harem filled) mercy evinced towards them partook of that displayed 
with women of all sorts—a perfect hot-house of profligacy,| towards their parents. The sooltaun lives to feel and to 
and a nursery for innumerable growing evils in the shape/ revenge, no doubt, at a fitting time, the massacre of his 
of more young Shazadehs. To estimate the expense of family.” 
such harems would be scarcely possible, and still less so| It is to us matter of marvel that even the name of Shah, 
to calculate the extent of mischief they propagate. Not) or the slightest acknowledgement of a sovereignty, should 
only are the established revenues of the country wasted to| exist in a nation oppressed by such a host of tyrants, and 
support these extravagant establishments, so that scarcely | torn by so many unprincipled competitors. Every reader 
a tomaun reaches the royal treasury, but the peasantry are} of the newspapers, indeed, must remember the disorders 
racked to the uttermost to supply the extortion of their! thet broke out on the death of the late Shah, who appoint- 
tulers, and the still more exofbitant cravings of their un-|ed a grandson, the reigning monarch, as his successor, 
principled servants; and thus are the resources of the) whom England and Russia supported and enabled to re- 
country fruitlessly exhausted, its agriculture destroyed, its tain the throne. 





commerce embarrassed and obstructed, the roads infested | 
with robbers, security to person and property annihilated, 
and, above all, the morals of its people, by being subject- 
ed to a system of violence which generates a proneness to 
falsehood and deceit, become almost irrecoverably corrupt- 
ed—all to feed the sensuality and vice of a race of royal 
drones, the most profligate and depraved, and the most 
noxious to their country, that perhaps any land and age 
have ever produced. The most obvious consequence of} 
this state of things is a thorough and universal detestation 
of all the Kajar race. This was strongly enough express- 
ed when I last passed through the country, but now it ap- 
pears to be a prevalent feeling in every heart, and the 
theme of every tongue, excepting those of the immediate 
dependants of the royal family.” 

If our regular readers or subscribers will look back -to 
our review of Mr. Fraser's “ Persian Princes,” they will 
obtain some further information regarding the number, the 
character, and the broils of these hopeful sprouts and off- 





shoots of a royal debauchee. But as the details of an in- 


This prince and king, though a sort of respectable fool, 
is unquestionably the best of Futeh Alee Shah’s descen- 
dants. His private character, and his devotion to the in- 
terests of his country would do honour to an abler man. 
Take Mr. Fraser’s sketch of Mohammed Meerza :— 

“In appearance the prince has less,to recommend him 
than many others of his very handsome race. He is stout 
—rather too much so; his features approaching coarse- 
ness, but well provided with that remarkable family attri- 
bute, the beard. He speaks thick, and, as one might be 
apt to think, somewhat affectedly ; but his tone is pleasant, 
and J at least found him gracious and smiling in his man- 
ner, void of all that blustering assumption of greatness 
which is so offensive in many of the royal family. I be- 
lieve, indeed, it is the Prince’s nature to be gracious; but 
at this particular time it was his interest to conciliate the 
English ; and though I carefully avoided and disclaimed 
all pretensions to an official character, his knowledge that 
I had brought out despatches to the Envoy, and was soon 
to return to England, rendered him naturally desirous to 
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show me favour. Receiving me at all, indeed, under all 
circumstances, after a fatiguing march, with the business 
of the succeeding day to arrange, and a march of twenty- 
eight miles in prospect for the morning, was a strong proot 
of his good will. The audience was unusually long, al- 
though, as the Prince entered on no topics of business, the 
subjects of interest were limited ; and, in fact, his rapid 
manner of utterance rendered it rather difficult for a stran- 
ger to follow him; and I was more than once forced to 
put his highness to the trouble of repeating his words. 

“He inquired much about the members both of the late 
and of the present administration in England, particularly 
about the Duke of Wellington, and what he was doing : 
of the powers of Europe, how they stood with each other ; 
of the war of Portugal and Spain. He praised the pro- 
vince of Khorasan; entered into a sort of discussion re- 
garding its superiority to Azerbijan and Irak, which I 
rather questioned ; and in short he did what a prince so 
placed might do to support a conversation which paucity 
of subject on the one hand, and deference, combined with 
a lack of facility in expression on the other, tended to 
render heavy. At last, darkness having closed in, the hour 
of prayer came to his relief, and he dismissed me, saying, 
that he must retire to his devotions.” 

Mohammed Meerza’s. principal minister, and, indeed, 
master, the Kaymookam, (the prince was at the period of 








at that infantine age, alone in the world, to live or to die— 
deprived, by accident, or famine, of all relatives, misery 
and want seemed to have sharpened their faculties to an 
astonishing degree of precocity, for you heard them squeak- 
ing out sounds which conveyed a petition for food. ‘Has 
this miserable little creature no one to look after it !’ asked 
I of some bystanders in one of these pathways, and 
pointing to a thing which lay, utterly naked, in the dust, 
more like a large frog, or starved puppy, than one of the 
children of men. ‘* Who should it have but God?’ was 
the reply. ‘Good Heavens!’ said I, ‘it is lying here to 
die then ’—* Oh, no, they don’t die.” ‘How?! what does 
it do? how does it live then?’ said I. ‘The passers-by 
give it a piece of copper money, or a bit of bread,’ said 
one of the men, ‘and at night it creeps into a hole: there 
are hundreds, ay, thousands that do the same: see what a 
}number of them are about us now.’ ‘ But how can that 
infant know the use of money” said I. ‘Oh! well 
enough,’ replied he ; ‘ give it a copper coin, and it will go 
{and get bread.’ I gave the creature a little piece of silver, 
and it clutched it with a grasp that sufficiently proved it 
to be accustomed to the use of money, and uttered some 
sound which it had probably been taught, as indicative of 
thanks ; but it remained still lying where it was, I know 
not whether from weakness or waiting for similar dona- 
tions from others; for by this time a perfect multitude of 















our auther’s visit only heir apparent) obtains, together |the most miserable and disgusting objects that imagination 
with his business habits, and conversations with him,|can conceive, had gathered round me,—tottering old 
much more lengthened notices; but these and many others women, whose rags scarce covered a fifth part of their 
we must pass over, that we may introduce a few passages | frames ; men, both old and young, perfect walking skele- 
that speak loudly as to the wretched condition of the coun- | tons ; blear-eyed boys and girls carrying things like starved 
try, the destitution of the people, and the depression of| cats in their arms, all squalling out for bread or money. 
spirit that seems everywhere to prevail. In fact, the} What I had, I gave, and then made away with all the 
change to the worse in the places familiar to the author speed from the sight of wretchedness which I had no 
years ago, which he has described in a former work, far| power to relieve or even to alleviate ; for the numbers ren- 
exceeded what he anticipated. For example, behold @ dered all present aid unavailing, and the Orientals, though 
picture of the capital of Khorassan, of Mushed the Holy, | generally charitable, have no sort of system in their mode 
the chief seat of the Sheah faith :— ‘of bestowing alms. For half a mile I was pursued by 
“ On first entering the city, I had remarked, both in the | this crowd of spectres, but though at last I made my es- 
avenues leading to the gates for the length of a fursuck “cape from their sighs, it was far less easy to escape from 
outside, and in the streets and lanes through which T the sickness of heart which so extraordinary an exhibition 
passed, a prodigious number of beggars; but I had no| of human misery had created. To witness the sufferings 
conceptiog of the swarms that really existed here. Hun- lof men and women, is bad enough ; but that of childhood, 
deeds and thousands of the most miserable squalid objects | of helpless infancy, particularly when to relieve it is be- 
beset every approach to the shrine, way-laying the pil-| yond one’s power, is what I cannot endure. Never shall 
grims who flock to worship, principally in the evening. |] forget this day in Mushed.” 
Old men and women in the most abject states of want,| 4 large proportion of these appear to have been the 
and wret-hedness, and sickness, pressed upon us at every|residue of Toorkoman prisoners, after massacre had 
step, beseeching for relief in the name of all the Imauns;| been satiated in 1830, during the expeditions of the Prince 
but what was that—what was all the misery of manhood, or| Royal, the late Abbas Meerza, whose early death must 
even of age, to the sufferings of withering childhood and be felt to be the more lamentable after reading the follow- 


The way was actually strewed wen jing particulars of his clemency :— 


helpless infancy! ; 
“ Dr. Gerrard, who was at Mushed when the prisoners 





creatures that could not, many of them, be more than from 
three to four years old; not standing or sitting by the way 
side, but crovelling in the dust and dirt, naked, like the 
vermin we were treading under foot. Living skeletons 
they were ; more like the starved young of animals than 
human creatures; there they lay, strewed in the very paths, 
so that you could scarcely help trampling on them ; some 
crying and sending forth piteous petitions, with their little 
half-quenched voices, for help—for bread! others silent, 
lying like dead things, or only giving symptoms of life by 
the sobs that would now and then issue from their little 
breasts, or the shudders of pain that shook their wasted 
frames. Some sat listless and motionless, with half closed 
eyes, and countenances on which death seemed already to 
have put his seal ; while the wolf-like glare from the sunken 
eyes of others, gave terrible evidence of the pangs of hunger 
which gnawed them. Many of these wretched little crea- 
tures could not, as I have said, be more than from three to 
four years old; yet, though hardly able to speak, and left 


were brought in, recognized among them a young man, 
who had been the instrument of preserving the liberty, 
if not the lives, of Captain Barnes and himself. It ap- 
pears, that during the passage of these gentleman through 
the Desert, from Bockhara to Mushed, it had been delibe- 
rated in this young man’s tribe, whether they should be 
seized or permitted to pass: upon which he instantly stepped 
forward, drew his sword, an: said, that if the slightest mo- 
lestation was to be offered to these persons it must be after 
putting Aim to death, for that he was pledged for their safe- 
ty, and would redeem his pledge should it cost him his life. 
Macneil, without hesitation, applied to the Prince Royal 
for the release of this individual, as a boon that would 
be very gratifying to his Royal Highness’s friends, and 
which might prove the cause of saving lives in future in 
similar cases, and the Prince at once complied. Some 
time afterwards Macneil saw the young man along with 
Dr. Gerrard, and congratulated him on his escape, while 
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applauding him for the conduct that had obtained it; but) an iron hook, in the almost hopeless task of clearing a 
he was surprised to the young Toorkoman by no means little spot of earth from the gigantic weeds that grew there - 
responded to his congratulations, and on inquiring the He told me he was the gardener ; that he was trying to 
cause he replied, * You have set me at liberty—but of make a clean spot, for some vegetables, in order to give 
what value is that to me while there remain in bonds at | food to his family, for he could get nothing else to give 
Mushed my father and mother, old people—two more of them. He had been seven years in that garden, he said, 
pe, 4 neue they th ng —e “¥ aoe br my was but for the last four he had received no wages, and had 
iled—and my own wile and child }—2 cannot leave! no means of getting bread. The fruit had failed, and had 
them, and of what use is 44 to me?” -This was | there been any crop, there was no one to buy it; the 
touching and interesting tale; but what hope was| scarcity had deprived men of the means to procure even 
there that the Prince, who was bitter against the |e necessaries of life. ‘Why, said I, ‘do you go on 
. . | ° ae) ’ ’ 
Toorkomans, would listen toa request for the Telease | working without wages ! why not remove to some better 
of so many? Macneil was staggered, ut at length) v , a rv 
: ; ~ |place?’ ‘Where is it?’ was the reply; ‘all places are 
resolved, at least, to mention the circumstance to his'| - : 
, . . alike, or worse to me; and many of us rather stay here 
Royal Highness, and state the young man’s resolution | 544 iin hate entin em element @y eane Guie oll be 3 
not to abandon them. It is gratifying to think that his} h shy the h “Y th h : nese 
boldness was successful. The Prince, to his honour, |W _ a sad ai — i + ye 9 - nore 
on hearing the story, inquired, ‘ Has the young man any — oak be age 7 gir io about seven, 
more of his relations here ?—if so, let him name them,|“*™e UP Tying; an taking : old o her father’s knees, 
for every one he declares to belong to him shall be free— jena something to him which I did not understand. 
he deserves it for his spirit and right feeling.’ Then,|* There,’ said he; ‘she is one of six; she is asking for 
sending for the youth, he said, * Remember my friend, ” reves, and I have none to give her; she is hungry, poor 
is the English that have set you at liberty, not me. 1 thing ; so are they all: they have had nothing to-day, 
have done it for their sakes—but you see:. to be a fine owe — eae for them : every — Aye — to 
trustworthy fellow; here is a rukum from me—if you |>uy . ad carpets and mumuds and clothes, but 
choose to earn an honest livelihood by bringing in cara-| piece by piece all went; then I sold our mattresses, and 
vans as guide and guard, Bismillah! this will protect next the coverlids; we have nothing to cover us now; 
you—but mind my words, if you are caught chuppow-|see, I have no shoes—nothing on my feet; and look at 
ing, you shall have no more merey shown you than/her! In truth, the poor little thing was almost naked. 
another.’” |* At last,’ continued he, ‘I was forced to sell even the lock 
Contrast this with an anecdote of a native Khan, one that was on my door, and then the door itself. 1 have 
of a class who, in the exercise of an independent and a nothing left now. God is great!’ 
rebellious spirit, serve greatly to oppress and distract the! Now this man was no beggar; he never asked for 
provinces. After having been told by our author that money, never hinted at his poverty, till 1 entered into the 
Mahomed Khan Karawee is one of the most polite, well- story of his occupations, and drew him out. It was a place 
bred, and eloquently plausible persons alive, but that his where no strangers were likely to come; he could have 
cruelties are of the most treacherous and wanton descrip- ,expected no one; therefore, it was no scene got up for 
tion, some instances are given; that which we quote! show. When I gave the little girl some money, the man 
forms one of these :— A . . |looked surprised, and bade ker kiss my hand. ‘There are 
“On yr occasion, whon in his bath, his bathing hundreds, if not thousands, of persons in a similar condi- 
attendant, or barber took the opportunity to dilate to the | tion—enough and to spare of such distress in Mushed. I 
Khan upon the straitened state of his circumstances, and | have seen a good deal of Persia, but I never witnessed any 
. av —_ r his a “— for ay he WAS | thing like it before there or elsewhere.” 
Oh COS GFUSNENS SESS 5O peereee, ow many Have You: | With two notices, each of a more lightsome character 
inquired the Khan. ‘ Nine or ten,’ whined the barber. : ‘ ™,. 4 
, : than the foregoing, we shall close our extracts. The first 
‘Well, bring them to me when I leave the bath: and 1! : , : MRS ih 
‘ : > ..:3| relates to a peculiar method of measuring water in districts 
will see whether I cannot provide for some of them, aid | here that ele ire + ent Gantiien para 
the Khan. Away went the barber, overjoyed at what dm, ‘4 ry a Ar — € i aoe cP ing'y 
he doubted not was a grand stroke of good fortune; pee nn eth gp ang ag "y ha 
but it so happened that with the view of exaggera- ee ~ eg a ee eee ee a ae 
ting his distress, and further moving the Khan’s compas- — iat i a as ‘ 
sion, he had overstated the number of his progeny ; so, to I was amused to-day with seeing the way they have 
make up the tale, he borrowed from his relatives a suf- of measuring out the water of the little stream to its differ- 
ficient number, and carried them, as well as his own,to | ent owners. It is divided into wuzuns, or measures, 
wait upon the Khan. ‘ Barikillah!’ said the Khan, cast. which are the property of individuals, and as such may be 
iug his eye upon the children, ‘ you have done well. Are bought and sold. These are meted out by time; but 
these all ?—* All protector of the poor,’ responded the | having no clocks or watches they use a brass vessel with 
shaver. ‘Very well,’ said the Khan, and beckoning to|a@ hole in the bottom, which being placed floating on a 
an agent of the Toorkomans who was by, coolly sold the | pool in the stream, fills gradually in a certain time, and 
whole lot to him before the poor man’s eyes. The real |then sinks. The water is permitted to run to each man’s 
parents, as well as the barber himself, were too much | field during the filling of this basin for a certain number of 
thunderstruck at first to speak or move; but when the|times, corresponding with his property in it; and this 
‘Toorkoman merchant began to lead their little ones away, | measures the extent of his cultivation.” 
they awoke from their trance, and the truth came out.—| Our second and last extract conveys an idea of the 
* These are our children" cried they : * dust on our heads! | rapidity with which the Toorkomans furnish a lodg- 
they are are ours; give us them back !’ ‘No, no!” said|ing for their guests, where no sort of erection existed 
the Khan, ‘that’s nonsense ; they are the barber’s, they | before :— 
are all the barber’s—he is happy no doubt, poor man, to! «Jn the course of half an hour, as we sat under our 
be so well rid of them. , ; : shade, we observed one of their wooden houses proceeding, 
We quote one other picture of Persian distress, where | as if self-moved, along the plain, from a distant cluster, and 
= destitution of the sufferers seems to have been equalled approaching to where we were. But as this singular phe- 
y Apes resignation : _. |nomenon came near, we detected the twinkle of many feet 
one part of the garden | saw a man employed with beneath it, and discovered that it was our friend the Beg, 
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who, with half a dozen people, was thus bringing an old, Kingston, Upper Canada. Accordingly, once more taking 
house upon his shoulders for our private accommodation ; | leave of our women, children, sick, and baggage, precisely 
and there they placed it, right in the middle of the plain, as the cathedral clock struck nine, a. m., the corps marched 
just as you would put a bell-glass over a plant~all tight / out of barracks. 

and ready; and into it strait we walked, and found) The left wing proceeded by the River Ottawa and 
it a most comfortable concern. The black felt walls Rideau Canal, a long and tedious route ; the right wing, 
were lifted a little from the ground on all sides, to admit to which I belonged, took the line of the St. Lawrence, 
the soft breeze, and there we were at once pleasantly | and making a sort of amphibious march—by steam where 
housed.” the river was navigable, and by land where the rapids 

In regard to Mr. Fraser’s travels detailed in these | rendered it impassable—reached Kingston on Lake Onta- 
volumes, we have only further to mention that they ex-/rio on the 3rd July. 
tended to various parts not noticed by us; that he was; he regiment halted only one night en route at Corn- 
baflled as to some of his intended routes; that he returned wall, a town whose name, language, and inhabitants, 
to Tehran; caught a fever; and then proceeded to reminded us that we were now in Upper Canada. The 
Tabreez,—a future work being referred to, in which his shrill “sacres” and “marche dones” of the French 
journey through certain eastern provinces of ancient/ Canadian no longer grated upon the ear; and, instead of 
renown, but searcely ever before trodden by modern|the puny, swarthy, stove-dried, and monkey-like Jean 
Europeans, will be detailed. Baptiste, we encountered a sturdy, florid, and grave-de- 

We might have extended our notices to a much greater meanoured race, evidently drawing their characteristics 
length, relative to matters which at this moment possess|from Scotland. Even here, however, the odious nasal 
for Englishmen an engrossing interest, and presented|twang of the Yankees has crept across the water, 
sketches not only of the Persian court and of the more together with an incivility of manner which is not of the 
influential classes in the nation, but have given a much old country. 
fuller account of the evils of war on the frontiers, of} Cornwall appears to be a thriving town. In my ram- 
foreign intrigue and of domestic misrule, of alarm, poverty, | bles among the neighbouring small farms and cottages, I 
and degradation, The picture as it stands in our pages | remarked no dilapidation of buildings, no squalor of person, 
is, however, harrowing enough as a whole, and dreadful! or other proof of poverty ; except, indeed, when I stum- 
in almost all its details. Captivity, famine, disease, and | bled upon the retreat of some “ poor exile of Erin,” whose 
ruin, reign and riot. Exacgion, robbery, rebellion, and | habits of dirt and improvidence are as duly imported as 
conflicts of every desperate descriptivu, predominate,—| another article more necessary to immigration. 
every thing appearing to indicate a speedy organic change, | Above Cornwall our steamers encountered, and with 
or at least a necessity for vigilance on the part of England | great difficulty overcame, some dangerous rapids. In some 
in behalf of her own rights and interests; for if this| points the descent or plane of the stream was very appa- 
country slackens or forgets to urge her energies, Russia| rent to the eye. The boat in which I was, became more 
will not be supine, nor slow to take advantage of the in-| than once, in spite of its vigorous paddling, wholly sta- 
terval ; she is eager to interfere. |tionary ; and our comrade vessel, being fairly overmatch- 

To the volumes before us themselves, numbers will of ed, was obliged to employ horses and cattle to assist her 
course resort, had they no other claims upon public favour | boilers. 
and admiration than generally belongs to mere literary We passed, within stones throw, many lovely islands, 
sill employed on a work of adventurous travel. Daal whens rich foliage drooped gracefully into the water in 
the occasion is greater than ordinary, the information| unpruned luxuriance, the rapids that hem them in protect- 
desired unusually important, and the quantity as well as|ing them from the axe and plough of improving and dol- 
quality furnished arousing and remarkable. jlar-making man. Other less happily but more usefully 

| situated isles, are cleared and inhabited, and dotted grace- 
fully enough with flocks and herds. 

During the night of the 2d July we threaded the far- 
famed group of “ The Thousand Isles,” rendered laterally 
~ more famous as the rendezvous of the notorious pirate 

and outlaw, Bill Johnson. As I stood on deck admiring 
their clustering forests, silvered with moonlit dew, or glan- 
FROM AN OFFICER OF THE FORTY-THIRD REGIMENT, | cing occasionally with a feeling of awe into their dismal 

ADDRESSED TO THE BDITOR, | fastnesses, I almost expected, certainly wished, to see the 
sWift, lead-coloured chaloupes of the bold buccaneer dart 
Camp, Falls of Niagara, Aug., 1838. | from the deep shade of some gloomy isle, and, unsuspect- 

Mr. Evrron—The privilege of dating my letter from ing the Tartar-like freight of the “Brockville,” attempt 
this truly romantic spot is, perhaps, my most immediate | her capture. Rumour has attempted to throw a halo of 
motive tor writing it; and, in addressing it to yourself, [| romance round this ruffian hero, his four stalwart sons and 
am actuated by the feeling that he who caters so ably and! beautiful Amazonian daughter figuring as the leading 
so largely for the instruction and amusement of our migra- | characters. In truth there is a mystery in his mode of 
tory community has the best right to the contents of the life, and a wild beauty in his locality, that might afford no 
military piigrim’s wallet. inappropriate materials for the imagination of a Cooper to 

The regiment, which, after its winter march from New| work upon. Bill Johnson has shown no little sagacity in 
Brunswick, had been cantoned in the small towns on the/|the choice of his retreat. In his impervious labyrinth of 
River Richelieu, found itself at length, on the 1st of June, |islands, protected by dangerous rapids, he is perfectly se- 
in comfortable quarters at Montreal; and our heavy bag-| cure from all external assault. 
gage having, after an absence of six months, joined us by| The sojourn of the regiment at Kingston proved of short 
sea, we began to flatter ourselves that we might now|duration. On the morning of the 6th July we received, 
smooth our ruffled feathers, and shake ourselves into a |joyfully enough, an order to advance to the Niagara fron- 
tolerably pexnanent nest. \tier, to occupy a line of country hitherto almost entirely 

However, on the 30th of the same month, at six in the defended by militia and volunteers. Accordingly, with 
morning, we received a sudden order to move forthwith to the usual despatch that has of late attended our move- 
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ments, we embarked the same evening with Sir John Col-| | glish of which is, that they were hurled headlong down 
borne (who arrived that day from the lower Province,) on | ‘the rocky precipice at point of bayonet; and those who 
board the Great Britain steamer; our force consisting of | were not killed, drowned or taken, did certainly “ re-cross 
the right wing of the regiment (we did not wait for the the river” with most undignified despatch. 


left wing,) a detachment of artillery with two guns, anda} ‘The clifls are at this point about 360 feet high, and the 
party of sappers and miners, with camp-equipage for 1000 | turbid stream, sole vent for the waters of the great western 
men. The “ Great Britain” steam-boat, on board of which | lakes, supposed to contain half the fresh water of the globe, 
we passed the night paddling across Lake Ontario, is a|rushes madly through the narrow gorge. The whole of 
splendid vessel, mounting on her main deck-no fewer than | this vast tribute to the ocean is poured over the Falls of 
112—not guns, but berths. She might have accommo-| Niagara. A theory mooting the recession of the Great 
dated twice the number of our party. | Cataracts from this spot to their present position is not, I 
On the morning of the 7th July, neither shore of the} think, tooextravagant. Philosophers build upon this the 
great fresh-water Mediterranean was visible from our deck ; | probability that in lapse of time the Fails will cetrograde to 
but towards mid-day the American line of land lay low, | Lake Erie, when that noble, though not very deep, inland 
flat and woody, under our lee. ‘There were no mountains | sea must be drained. 
within eye-range; not even a hill, by way of back-ground.| Our route from Queension was very beautiful and very 
The water of the lake was coloured like the sea in sound-|exciting: and if it were possible for an officer to enjoy 
ings. Nota breeze ruffled its surface, not a bird flitted | himself on a line of march, with infantry soldiers in com- 
across it; but occasional sturgeons were scen gamboling| plete marching order, under a temperature of 120°, this 
near the strand. day’s journey would have been to me most enjoyable. 
About four rv. ., whilst our band made these unaccus- How rich the foliage of the solemn forests! How luxu- 
tomed shores echo to the strains of “ God save the Queen,” | riant the crops of grain! The clumps of English-looking 
we rounded the point of land on which stands the United | trees, tastefully left to stud the cultivated plain, gave the 
States Fort Niagara, and entered the celebrated river of|idea of travelling through one continued park. In no 
that name. It was like turning from the King’s highway | part of the Canadas have I noted a similar aspect for the 
into a narrow cross-road, and the smoothness of one and picturesque. It is a wholesome feeling that the foreign 
the roughness of the other would complete the simile. jscenes most fascinating to the traveller are those which 
On the opposite side of the strait is the ruinous British | most strongly remind him of home! 
Fort George. ‘The Cross of St. George and the “Stars| Within a mile of our destination we crossed Lundy’s 
and Stripes” wave within a short half mile of each other.| Lane, a sandy ravine leading up to an elevation which 
Under a burning sky we now landed near the Canadi-| formed the key of the English position in the battle of 
an fortress, and, having formed on the shore, marched up| 1814. It was the scene of a most obstinate and bloody 
to a green plain sprinkled with trees, where we diligently | conflict—epithets that we may salely predict will be appli- 
set about encamping for the night. Meanwhile a Samari-|cable to any future encounter in which the old English 
tan old soldier, who has erected his permanent bivouac, in| mastiff and its recreant but well grown whelp may have 
this beautiful neighbourhood, came among us, and, utter-| a bone to fight for. 
ing the cabalistic words “ claret in ice,” quickly drew the} Marching through the pretty little village of Drum- 
greater part of the officers alter him. We found a most}mondville, and debouching from a straggling grove of 
civilized circle, graced by several fair ladies, to whom, for-| Spanish chesnuts, we descended upon a verdant plateau, 
tunately, our band proved a weicome novelty. whose extreme verge is scarped by a precipitous bank some 
The suddenness and rapidity of our movement from} 200 feet in depth, thickly clothed with magnificent trees. 
Montreal had led us to expect something more than a mere| Above thea topmost branches the mist and sunbow of the 
change of quarters in our advance to Niagara. All is|Great Cataract spanned the heavens; and through their 
quiet, however ; and, since the affair of “ The Short Hills,” | foliage we caught the first glimpse of that wonder of the 
no aggression on the part of the Americans has taken} world, within musket-shot of which it was now our singu- 
place, except occasional gunning at the sentries across the tae fortune to pitch our tents. 





strait. ‘This, however, is quite an international badinage.| I never betook myself to regimental duties with a worse 
A Yankee is as handy with his rifle as is a German with lerace than when recalled by bugle from my first entranced 
his pipe ; the former fires his piece, and the latter smokes | interview with Niagara ; and I well remember the feeling, 
his meerschaum, wi. equal sung froid. as I turned away from the Falls, that it was impossible I 
The following morning at daylight, we struck our tents, | should find them in the same form on a future visit. Yet 
and, embarking once more in a steamer, boated up the/in truth they are the very type of unchange! In their 
river about seven miles. As we proceeded the banks#jn-| eternal thunder there is no interval of silence—there is no 
creased in height, and became beautifully wooded, the|rest in their ceaseless cadence.* Centuries note no varia- 
stream varying from one-half to one-quarter mile in width. | tion, no shadow of turning in Niagara. 
Beyond Queenston the Niazara river, frern its great rapidi-| Following the not unusual custom «* tourists, I ought 
ty, is not navigable for steam-boats. Under this town we} perhaps now, having first declared Niagara to be utterly 
therefore disembarked, and, Jeaving behind us the flat, allu-| indescribable, to set to work vigorously and verbosely in 
vial plain, which was formerly, perhaps, covered by the|its description; but, in good sooth, it is a subject that 
waters of Lake Ontario, we toiled up the rocky heights of| might well daunt the most adventurous pen or the most 
Queenston —scene of the bloody battle of that name in | daring pencil. I will, therefore, only devote a few lines 
1812—and, passing close under the monument of the gal-|as a record of first impressions; in doing which | should 
lant Brock, continued our march along the level table-| not be surprised if I fell unguargedly into the very solecism 
land which extends from this eminence to Lake Erie. for which I have just been quizzing my precursors. My 
Remains of the British works are plainly visible on the | | preconceived notion of the Falls of Niagara (bow often 
crest of the hill. ‘The position is most formidable; and |have I pictured them to myself!) proved, I need scarcely 
one cannot but admire the hardihood that prompted the | say, very wide of reality. The river is very much nar- 
Americans to the attack. A New York “Guide” thus) | rower, the cliffs higher and more wooded, and the land- 








laconically notices the affair of Queenston Heights :—| scape more generally luxuriant, than I had expected. I 
“ The Americans continued in possession but a few hours, - 
when they re-crossed the river.” ‘The plain and o// En- * An old authoi’s tern for the falls. 
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was not prepared for the singularly abrupt turn of ro 
stream ere its fall—a turn which fortunately presents 
nearly the whole front of the two cataracts to the specta- 
tor on the Canadian shore, nor for the half mile of beister- 
ous rapids that wrinkle the face of the river above the Fails. 
It is impossible that the notorious Caroline steamer could 
have reached the great crescent in a state of integrity ; 
these glorious rapids, which come onwards, leaping, roar- 
ing and exulting, like an army of hoary giants, must have 
torn the little craft to shreds as she passed through them. 

I imagined Goat Island, which divides the Great Horse- 
shoe from the American fall, to be a mere rock, and on 
actual inspection was happy to confess that I had wronged 
a beautifully wooded isle ot seventy-five acres in extent. 

Then again the sound, the sound! Have I not had it 
hammered into my brain that the voice of Niagara is 
heard at once on Lakes Erie and Ontariot The truth is, 
that the cataract ,is often scarcely audible at the distance of 
half a mile, the great elevation of the overhanging banks| 
and the woody surface of the surrounding country smoth- | 
ering its tones. But, as the aspect of the falls varies won- 
derfully with the season and weather in which they are| 
viewed, so is their sound modulated by the state of the at-| 
mosphere. During the busy hours of day a sullen mur- 
mur is all that reaches the camp, but in the silence of 
night the floods lift up their voices in full concert, and the 
walls and windows of my cottage, 300 yards from the 
river, tremble almost as palpably as the deck of a steam- 
boat in motion. The silver spray, which, so long as the! 
sun is above the horizon, seems to pay some deference to} 
his power, rides triumphant on the damp air of evening, 
and distils a soft shower that sometimes assumes all the 
penetrating importance of a “Scotch mist.” The sur- 
rounding vegetation seems most grateful for this supple- 
mental rain, wearing the joyous livery of summer long 
after the distant forests are putting on the more sober col- 
ours of autumn. 

Sensitive travellers have bewailed the sacrilegious erec- | 
tion of huge hotels on a spot that should be sacred to the| 
sublime and beautiful ; and [ must admit that, in my pre- 
vious dreams of Niagara, these places of public carousing 
rose up as nightmares of horror. ‘The neighbouring coun- 
try, however, is so full dress, and its culture so manifestly 
confesses the presence of man, that these tall, columned, 
and terraced edifices are not so incongruous to the scene 
as might be imagined. I doubt even whether one of the 
dark, solemn, castellated ruins of the Rhine would better 
suit the character of Niagara than the huge white c/ap- 
boarded, or, to use a term more intelligible to insular ears, 
clinker-built Pavilion Hotel, which, perched on the high- 
est pinnacle above the falls, looks like Noah’s ark left 
high and dry on Mount Ararat. The antiquity of either 
edifice is but a day in the eternity of Niagara. 

In spite of what I have written above, I am not going 
to confess disappointment ; but I believe I must admit that, 
on a first and distant view of the cataracts, I found more 
of the picturesque and less of the sublime than I had 
expected. But to be fully, almost too fully, impresved 
with the glories and terrors of Niagara, approach them 
close; stand on the Table Rock; let the edge of the 
great crescent ripple over your foot; compare the stu- 
pendous volume of falling floods with your almost in- 
visible brother-reptiles on the opposite shore, and con- 
fess that you were never in so awful a presence! If 
ever in my life I felt inelined to smile bitterly on a 
fellow-mortal, it was when I marked a little creature in 
broadcloth studiously poising himself in a Napoleonic 
attitude on the gigantic pedestal [ have just requested 
my reader to occupy. But what think you of a wed- 
ding on Table Rock! Such an event Aas ovcurred; 
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and who shall deny that it is an appropriate altar to 
the living God? 

As a proof of the gradual recession of the falls, a large 
portion of the above famous crag lies dissevered amid the 
foam of the great cauldron; and the present superincum- 
bent leaf of the table has a warning fissure, which, how- 
ever, does not prevent spectators from making it their fa- 
vourite, as it certainly presents the most favourable view, 
of the cataracts. It is impossible to tire in gazing at this 
miraculous scene ; but the unaccountable attraction of the 
abyss is positively almost dangerous. What a temptation 
for the wretch, who, miserable in this world, has no re- 
liance on a future! It is singular enough that on the 
very horn of the horse-shoe one may, or rather /wo may, 
converse without greatly raising the voice. 

On the subject of first impressions of Niagara, I have 
only twice heard it honestly and openly confessed that 
they fell short of expectation—in both instances by* ladies. 
At the fable d’hote of the Pavilion J heard one fair mal- 
content declare that she was “ horribly disappointed!” [ 
looked at her enamoured husband sitting near her, and 
hardly knew whether to envy the good fortune or to ad- 
mire the boldness of the man who had united himself to 
a lady of such “ great expectations.” 

At this season of the year life at Niagara should be one 
continual pi¢-nic! Scenes worthy of Boceacio, or of the 
“Rein de Navarre,” are at hand on every side. Here 
charming turf-edged and wood-fringed roads for eques- 
trianism ; there long vistas of luxuriant forest framing the 
golden cornfields ; natural lawns tufted with umbrageous 
“ boquets ;” endless arcades of foliage, o’er-arched by the 
wild vine’s wanton festoons; or Hesperidean orchards, 
toppling to the ground with nature's munificence ! What 
a pity that all these attributes should exist no nearer than 
3000 miles from Londo! Fancy the “one-’oss shays,” 
loaded with Smiths, Browns, Snookses, and Filkinses— 
cold fowls and warm cits—on a Sunday! Even as it is, 
one encounters no small share of Cockneyism here. Par- 
ties of Canadians from Toronto make Sabbath trips across 
Lake Ontario, spend the day at the City of the Falls, and 
return at midnight. Boatsful of Yankees cross the ferry 
from Manchester, bolt down a dinner that reminds one of 
Signor Blitz and sleight of hand, stare a good deal at the 
British officers, swallow a “mint julep” (nota bad thing, 
by the bye) at the bar—tiat head-quarters of “ expecting” 
and expectorating—and then escort their ladies down to 
the ice shops, near Table Rock. 

The leisurely manner in which the “ Britisher” prolongs 
his convivial pleasures is doubtless quite as mach a mutter 
of wonder to Brother Jonathan, as is the latter’s galloping 
consumption of viands appalling to John Bull. I vow that 
more than once my mouth has been yet scalding in the 
first, or soup act, whilst my vis-a-vis was already “ slaying 
his thousands” in the closing scene of the cheese’ I have 
hardly made my first wry face in sipping my pint of 
“ Day and Martin,” before my neighbour pushes back his 
chair, slaps on his white castor, and rushes out of the 
room as if the Demon of Dyspepsy were at his heels— 
which he doubtless is! 

I often thought that the system pursued in some hunt- 
ing-kennels, of calling the hounds in rotation to the 
trough, according to their slowness or rapidity of feeding, 
might be adopted felicitously at these great public tables. 

To this unhealthful despatch of meals sages attribute a 
sallowness of complexion and spareness of person that 
may certainly be accepted as a sweeping characteristic of 
Yankee physique. The rosy rotundity of visage, and the 
duplicity of chin, common to the Briton, is rarely seen 
over the border. 

Finger posts (7 “ to the Falls’’—and placards “to the 
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Museum”=—“ to Starkey's Refreshment Rooms,” &c. eet 
the teeth of the romantic tourist on edge. Yet, after all, 
making due allowance for the incongruity of these things 
with the glories of Niagara, an ice-cream, or goblet of 
iced lemonade, is not amiss after a ramble under a tempe- 
rature of 90° in search of the picturesque ! 

At the present genial season this beautiful spot is a 
favourite resort of lately married pairs. I have counted 
several cooing couples, both Canadian and American, ful- 
filling the fleeting period of their honey-lunacy at the 
great staring “ Pavilion.” Why the latter should prefer 
it to their own sylvan and appropriate shades of “ Goat 
Island,” I cannot gucss—unless the proprietor of the isle, 
following the advice of Captain Hall, has made his paths 
“wide enough for fhree to walk abreast.” 

The notable project of erecting a large town here, under 
the imposing title of the “ City of the Falls,” has fuiled. 
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tion of the river, it is likely they would long ago have 
taken the law in their own hands. “ The Home Govern- 
ment,” remarked a volunteer officer, “ would not tamely 
suffer the occupation of the Isle of Wight by the French 
for a minute, though Navy Island was left tor weeks in 
possession of Yankee treebooters.” “No,” I thoughtlessly 
replied, “ because England would naturally resent a stab 
in the heart more readily tian a prick in the finger.” — 
“ That is exactly what we complain of,” answered he.— 
“ The sympathy of the mother country does not circulate 
so far as the extremities—and we are not even allowed 
the privilege of fighting our own battles.” The militia 
forces were disbanded last month, without having enjoyed 
the luxury of reprisal. 

At this season the recapture of Navy Island by a boat 
attack appears to be feasible enough, for the stecam above 
it is smooth and sluggish. I conclude, therefore, that 
either an accuniulation of ice, or a respect for the value 


A committee was formed, large sums of money subscribed, | o¢ puman life, prevented the attempt. 


and, for aught I know, mayo; and corporation elected, and 


The dance, which succeeded to the above-noted dinner 





turtle bespoke from the West Indies; but the projectors | of Lord and Lady Durham, was not graced by the pre- 
falling out, the bubble burst,—and Niagara is not yet quite | sence of American beauty, the ladies of that nation retiring 
a Cheltenham. Living is very reasonable here—one may | immediately after dinner, not being provided with toilette 
board and lodge at the Pavilion Hotel for one dollar, or|de bal. 1 remarked more than one very pretty girl emong 
four English shillings, per diem, of course paying extra|them—though the apple of beauty would infallibly have 
for wines : and a pair of horses may be very well kept for! been awarded to certain of my own fair countrywomer 


one shilling and sixpence a day. 

Soon after the arrival of the regiment at the Falls we 
were put on the gue vive by the arrival of Lord Durham, 
with his family and suite: and I suppose old Niagara 
never witnessed such a convocation of cocked hats as was | 
presented when his Excellency was encountered here by | 





who were present. Among the young American officers 
I found one or two perfectly gentlemanly and intelli. 
gent men. 

The most orthodox exploit expected of the visitor to 
Niagara is the “ passage under the great sheet of the 
Horse-Shoe Fall ;” and, although I have travelled too far 


Sir John Colborne, and Sir George Arthur, with their|to think it necessary to thrust my head into the mouth 
respective staffs. The Governor-General adopted the of every on that yawns by the way-side, yet this lion 
“ soothing system” with our neighbours over the water, both yawned so wide and roared so loud, that I considered 
and was most liberal in his entertainment of those who |it due to my cloth to accept the challenge. Accordingly 
visited this shore during his stay. Willing, perhaps, first I am just come hoine with a splitting headache, bloodshot 


to astonish, and afterwards to mollify the Yankees, he | 
issued public notice of a grand review on the 17th of July, | 
and cards for 200 persons to dinner in the evening. 

An immense concourse, chiefly American, attended in 
the jmorning. Our force consisted of one regiment of| 
Light Infantry, about 600 strong, one squadron of the | 
Ist Dragoon Guards, and two guns—the ground being | 
kept by three companies of the 24th Regiment, and a| 
troop of “ Her Majesty’s Niagata Lancers’—a most | 
excellent and efficient corps, since disbanded. We gave | 
the spectators a rapid ficld-day, in Col. Booth’s best style, | 
with a liberal allowance of blank cartridge; and, not 
many hours after, be.ook ourselves to dine with his Ex. 
cellency atthe Clifton Hotel. The feast was only remark- 
able for the number, the mixture and the thirstiness of 


| 


eyes, and sundry rheumatic twinges, gained by the most 
awful conflict with wind and water that lever engaged 
in. Putting myself into the hands of the negro guide, I 
was tarned into a small room, toexchange my own uniform 
for one resembling, I should imagine, that of Neptune's 
merman guards, namely, a suit of green oil-cloth armour, 
fitting me like a sentry-box. In the same chamber two 
dirty Prussians, with teeth chattering from their un. 
wonted washing, were pouring forth as they dressed, a 
volume of guttural congratulations on their respective per- 
formances in nature’s great shower-bath. 

Having completed my disguise I followed my Atlantean 
guide; and pursuing his footsteps down the cork-screw 


jand courage-screwing stair, that leads down the face of 





|the cliff, tancied myself Aladdin led by his gigantic Ge- 
the guests. I never saw so much iced champaign dis. | "!U*- ; 
posed of in a given time. Of several rather comic) The prospect from the little path leading over the shat- 
oceurrences at table, I chronicle the two following. A sal-|tered crags at the foot of the Great Crescent—to whose 
low visaged Yankee, sitting next to a modest peach |tender mercies 1 was shortly to commit myself—is glo- 
checked young ensign “ of ours,” made the following | rious beyond conception; and I felt the same desire to 
raceful attempt at introducing a conversation: “I say, lingur there as one has to admire the paintings in the 
Grister, I guess you're a private!” And, when Lord |anteroom of a dentist; my Ethiopian Cicerone, however 
Durham, atter having drank the health of the Quecn, | dragged me forward through a shower of sulphur-smell- 
proposed that of the President of the United States, a jing drippings from the rocks above, and in a moment I 
sturdy old Canadian borderer refused to rise, swearing in| found myself blinded, buffeted, and breathless, in the 
the hearing of several Americans, that he “would mot |imidst of a hurly-burly of wind and water that defies 
stand up for the d—d scoundrel!” The party was— (wo per-|description. “Look up!” cried my guide, during a 
ties. Nor could it well have been otherwise. Nature has se-| momentary lull; and for one instant I] distinctly saw 
vered the two shores of Niagara: war has widened the|the grard vault of over-arching water shooting from 
wound; and I don’tthink that even the greac plenipoten- | the impending rock, and passing me in its descent 
tiary will succeed in healing it. On the Canadian side|at the full distance of thirty paces. Presto! came 
this enmity hes been aggravated by the affuirs of Nevy|an avalanche of water v hich knocked my hat down to 
Island and the Short Hills. The loyalists and velanteers|my chin, followed by a hurricane of wind and spray 
vote themselves ill used by the lukewarmness, as they | from below which blew it off, and left me gasping like a 
style it, of Government in the repression and retaliation |dying tench! In the midst of my tribulation I remem. 
of American outrage; and, were it not for the interposi-;bered Ue ruperb-minded couple who added trifold awe 











to the awful ceremony of wedlock by having it performed) 
on the “Table Rock; and 1 tho mght the it they could 
not find a fitter font for the baptism of their first-born 
than the spot where I then stood: the lady-mother would 
not have fir to look for a wet-nurse! 

Having remuined about five minutes at “ Termination 
Rock” (the ultima thule of human toetsteps, 153 
from the mouth,) in vain hopes of anoth r glimpse through 
the.continual! cloud of mist, T beat a willing retreat, de- 
lighted to “sevocere gradum” from that * hel! of waters.” 
Had there been a dezen Eurydices at my heels, I shoul 
not have lost one of them—for I never once looked behind 
nie! On my way out I inquired for the spot where an 
ambitious traveller, named Egerton, passed, according to 
his own accour t, two whele days in engraving his name 
on the rock beneath the sheet of water. It is already ut- 
terly obliterated !---such is fame! His humble servant is 
h ince of Immor- 





perhaps now giving his name a better ch: 
tality than all his own efforts have accomplished! As 
for me, I would rather drop into my grave, “ unhonoured 
and unsung,” than purchase distinction at such a price. 

I can hardly understand how ladies can undergo the 
above awful ordeal—yet the names of many fair visitants 
to “Termination Rock” are recorded on the books. My 
gigantic guide seems proud of his ruardians)i l 'P of so ms ins 
pretty charges. He told me that yesterday he had escorted 
a young Spanish lady “ under the sheet,” and that she 
was very nervous. I thought of Othello, I looked in 
his sable face, and was not surprised at the maiden’s 
alarm ! 

Having reached upper earth, and resumed terrestrial 
attire, | was gravely furnished with the customary certifi- 
cate of my aquatic feat (or dip-loma, as I should rather 
term it, at the risk of rousing Johnson’s ghost,) and re- 
quested to inscribe my name, “ with appropriate remarks,” 
in the books kept for that praiseworthy purpose. A large 
table is literally covered with a host of ledgers, serap-books, 
and alba (let me insist upon the classical as well as gene- 
ral propriety of this plural,) in turning over the pages of 
which | passed a very amusing half-hour. Such straining 
after the sublime, and such inevitable downfalls into the 
ridiculous, I never encountered. ‘The frothy and forced 
rhapsody of the would-be poet is instantly followed by the 
slashing attack of some bitter satirist; and the canting 
and ranting outpouring of the ultra-sanctimonious is im- 
mediately assaulted by the stjll more disgusting ribaldry ot 
the ruffian scofler. In one page some deeply-impressed 
versifier exhorts Niagara to “go a-head,” in a volley of 
lines, beginning “ Roll on thou mighty flood !”—and in 
the next, “ Mary Anne Murphy came to see the falls, and 
I think it a very pretty place :” an unpretending entry froth 
which I took my cue. 

The state of the country is now perfectly tranquil. We 
are on excellent terms with our Yankee visitors; and 
they would abstain from the crimping employment of try- 
ing to seduce our soldiers from their colours and country, 
our feeling towards their netion would be still more 
friendly. A wholesome taste of personal chastisement 
in one case, and of gaol discipline in two others, may per- 





haps discourage further attempts to promote desertion—so 
easy on this fronticr—amone our ranks. 
We constantly hear ve ‘ry flattering assurances of t 


hundreds of miles travelled by American amateurs for the 
purpose of seeing the British camp at Niagara. We are 
no doubt the /esser lion of their visit; but it is very 
amusing—very strange—to find men, speaking our own 
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language, so ignorant of commonplace English details. 
Our tents, our uniform, manceuvres, and especially the 
regimental band and bugle corps, appear objects of intense 
curiosity to the American groups that constantly erowd 
our sylvan parade-ground, The old big drum, tov, with 
its royal blazonry and numerous scrolls of battles, attracts 
children of a larger growth than it would in Europe. The 
truth is that the American cannot shake off a sort of alle- 
viance of feeling tor the country of his oriein—he sympa. 
ihises with her ancient glories, and feels their reflection on 
himself. Hence a fact that can hardly be denied—namely, 
that of the animosity which doubtless exists between the 
Briton and the Yankee, two-thirds rankle in the bosom of 
the former. The native of the United States can afford to 
be P yroud of his ancestral country—but the Mother Land 
has as yet neither forgotten, nor quite forgiven, the 
successful struggles of her rebel son Jonathan against her 
vuthority. 

It is hard to determine whether the presence of a regu- 


lar regiment on this frontier has prevented a recurrence of 


Yankee piracies; but if not actively veeful here, we flatter 
ourselves that we are at any rate somewhat ornamental. 
Ido not know any panorama more striking than that 
htained from the roof of the Pavilion Hotel—embracing 
on the rieht the splendid reach of the river as faras Grand 
Island ; in front the two great cataracts divided by Goat 









island ; and on the left of the picture the snowy tents of 


our encampment spread in perfect symmetry on a verdant 
plain overhanging the turbulent torrent, whose windings 
gradually disappear in the distance behind wooded head- 
lands. 

Althouch Niagara forms an agreeable summer quarter, 
we cannot boast of a great variety or amount of amuse- 
ment. The society is small, the dearth of books dreadful, 
and the sperting very moderate. One may, however, kill 
his two or three couple ot woodcocks, enjoy beautiful rides 
in the neighbourhood, or a bath in the river only 300 
yards cre the Falls!—and the Table Rock, to me at 
least, always presents a delightful mode of passing a 
vacant hour. A winter sojourn here, however, does not 
hold out very tempting prospecis. Several large buildings 
are refitting as barracks for the soldiers, and the officers 
are gradually providing themselves with lodgings or 
cottaves. 

IT cannot close this letter, Mr. em bang engaging 
you to instil into eur friends in , that, as intelli- 

ence from home is the greatest bo on to the absent, so 
there are now swiller modes of conveying it than through 
the medium of the old jog-trot regular post. None of my 
home correspondents, however, have hitherto discovered 
the means of firing a point-blank shot at me, by the Great 
Western, except my tailor! 

But you have had enough of my “froth from the Falls ;” 
and if you have looked in vain among these sheets for any 
of the higher branches of information, acce pt the following 
apology—namely, that havmg within twelve months been 
introduced in a sort of headlong military manner to the 
five great British provinces of Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, New Erunswick, Upper and Lower Canada, | 
n@ acquaintance with 

port t the North American continent. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, should the contents of my 
budget, such as Uicy are, prove acceptabie, I have in 
reserve other scraps, which, with encouragement, I might 
endeavour to render palatable. 





cannot boast of more than a hows 


Breve. 
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History of England from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. By Lord Mahon. Vol. IL, 
1837; Vol. LIL., 1838. 8vo. London. 

Ly the prosecution of his design, Lord Mahon has more 
than justified the hopes excited by his first volume, which 
we noticed shortly after its appearance. He has shown 
throughout excellent skill in combining, as well as con- 
trasting the various elements of interest which his mate- 
rials afforded ; he has continued to draw his historieal por- 
traits with the same firm and easy hand; and no me can 
lay down the book without feeling that he has been under 
the guidance of a singularly clear, high-principled, and 
humane mind ; one uniting a very searching shrewdness 
with a pure and unaflected charity. The author has 
shown equal courage, judgment and tasie, in availing 
himself of minute details, so as to give his narrative the 
picturesqueness of a memoir, without sacrificing ene jot 
of the real dignity of History. ‘That is a phrase, ndeed, 
that has been brought into fashion by the Wests of litera- 
ture; such persons were reminded in vain that betanists 
might gain instruction from the foregrounds of Raphael. 

There is one point of Lord Mahon’s management which 
we must object to: —we mean his custom of drawing a 
man’s character at full length, when he first introduces 
him. He does not follow this plan always; but ia most 
cases, and certainly in the most important ones, be does 
so ; and wherever he does, we think the effect unfortunate. 
On reflection he will perhaps agree with us that it would 
have been better to let the idiosyncrasy of the man who 
flourished a hundred years ago be gradually develeped, in 
as far as it can be so, by the events of his carerr, and 
summed up at the close. When a historian treats of his 
own time, and has had opportunities of observing and 
studying the men in his own person, the other method 
has not a few things to recommend it. It then seems the 


more straightforward and manly course-—and it is that of 


Thucydides, Xenophon, Sallust, Tacitus, and Clarendon. 
In such cases we have before us a witness; when 
historian is only a judge, the jury like better to hear ‘he 
evidence led before the charge is delivered. It certainly 
appears to us that, in the great case of Walpole, Lord 
Mahon’s readers would have gained very considerally had 
the deeply conceived and most elegantly executed ¢harac- 
ter been reserved for the period of his exit. We may say 
the same of Chesterfield, and if we could be sure that 
Lord Mahon will carry on his work, we should say so 
both of Frederick the Great and of Chatham. 

We have no wish at present to enter upon any of the 


verale questiones connected with the party history of 


the two first Hanoverian reigns. Lord Mahon adheres in 
his third volume to the view of an early chapter, in which 
he maintained that Whig and Tory had counterchanged 
their leading principles since the zra at which his narra- 
tive commences; and we must still concur with him, 
though not to the full extent that he carries his proposi- 
tion. Se long as the house of Stuart retained any consi- 
derable influence, the Whigs were, par excellence, the 
Conservatives of Great Britain: the prime interests of 
their party were at stake with the new dynasty, and the 
dynasty was the pledge and symbol of the leading prin- 
ciples of the constitution. The Tories, on the contrary, 
were half of them Jacobites at heart—the other half com- 
pelled to modify their proceedings by deference towards 
those who received the law of political management from 
such weak and foolish, or false and reckless adventurers, 
as successively obtained the confidence of the unhappy 
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exiles of legitimacy—or to speak more correctly, of 


Popery. In our own time we have seen, and unfortu- 
nately we continue to see, our Church and our State 
equally endangered by the combination of an aristocratic 
party, that ewes all its power and greatness to the Ke- 
formation and the Revolution of 1688, with one that 
hardly disguises its hatred alike of Aristocracy and of 
Monarehy—both acting, as was long suspected, but is now 
almost proved, under the secret influence of Rome, and 
effectually, (though perhaps blindly) co-operating with the 
most rancorous external enemies of England in a renew- 
ed strugglé against Protestanism, with which principle 
the safety and honour of this nation are bound up and 
identified. 

Lord Mahon’s book, hewever, is well calculated to 
temper the political judgment. It is one great lesson of 
modesty, forbearance and charity. Thoroughly convinced 
of the justice of the Revolution which displaced James 
IL., and acquiescing in the hard necessity that proscribed 
his heirs, he is not ashamed to express sympathy and re- 
spect for the great body of their honesi adherents, and 
admiration for the noble self-devotion with which many 
upheld their cause. Hitherto the history of the exiled 
House has been in the hands of determined enemies, or 
bigoted friends, or (especially of late) of persons whose 
amiable sensibility, or poetical imagination, led them to 
dwell on the romantic and adventurous ‘side of the case, 
losing sight too often of the solid and priceless blessings 
which England, and through England all Protestant 
Christendom had at stake. Lord Mahon has steered clear 
of all such errors. His free and candid delineation of the 
whole career of Charles Edward, enriched as it is with 
numberless new touches of most lively interest, derived 
from the Stuart Papers in her Majesty’s possession, and 
also from other MSS. sources—this generous and touching 
picture forms the main feature in his third volume; and 
it alone would have been sufficient to establish the noble 
writer’s reputation, at a pitch which few, very few, of his 
contemporaries in this department of literature, have as 
yet approached. Sir Walter Scott's History of Scotland 
stops, unfortunately, far short of this period; and the 
charming harretive of his Grand-father’s Tales was, of 
‘ourse, executed in a very difiereyt manner from what he 
would have adopted in a work of graver pretensions. 
Since his death Mr. Robert Chambers, a bookseller and 
intiquary of Edinburgh, has put forth histories of the re- 
ellions of 1715 and 1745, which embody a great many 
curious details, gleaned with exemplary diligence, and 
presented in a lively enough style: but these little books 
are totally deficient in calmness of spirit; and we must 
add that, in his love of minuteness, the author very fre- 
quently slips into offensive vulgarity. His Jacobitism 
seems that of a rampant highlander, and we doubt not, 
had he flourished at a proper time, he would have handled 
his claymore gallantly ; nor are we at all surprised to hear 
that he enjoys considerable popularity among certain 
classes in Scotland; but we cannot anticipate that these 
historical performances will ever obtain a place in the En- 
glish library. Lord Mahon has not overlooked them ; and 
from the use he has made of their materials, Mr. Cham- 
bers, if he be desirous of improving his taste, may derive 
more benefit than from any elaborate dissection of his own 
pages. 

We extract the following passage, as an excellent ex- 
ample of the Author’s manner. ‘The reader will, we 
fancy, agree with us, that it has gained considerably in 
ease since we first made acquaintance with it, and yet that 
it has gained very much im true nobleness of effect. The 
boldness with which the small, apparently quite trivial 
circumstances are thrown into immediate connection with 
the expression of very serious opinions, and very energetic 
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and even passionate sentiments——this is, we conceive, the| his Freach--would recognise a hunting-knife in cooTo DE 
great peculiar characteristic of Lord Mahon’s historical|cuas! I can, therefore, readily believe that, as Dr. King 
style. Upon such an occasion, even Hume or Robertson| assures us, he knew very little of the History or Consti- 
(to say nothing of Gibbon) would have had recourse to| tution «f England. But the letters of Charles, while they 
foot notes—which are certainly a very useful as well as/ | Prove lis want of education, no less clearly display his 
convenient invention of the moderns, but as certainly will | natural powers, great energy of character, and great 
never be resorted to by a complete artist, for the purpose of| warmth of heart. Writing confidentially just before he 
telling any thing that belongs essentially to the business of| sailed {or Scotiand, he says, “I made my devotions on 
the text. | Pentecost Day, recommending myself particularly to the 
‘Charles Edward Stuart is one of those characters that! Aln righty on ‘this occasion to guide and direct me, and to 
cannot be portrayed at a single sketch, but have so greatly |continte to me always the same sentiments, which are, 
altered, as to require a new delineation at different periods. | rather .o suffer any thing than fail in any of my duties.” 
View him in his later years, and we behold the ruins of| His yeung brother, Henry of York, is “mentioned with 
intemperance—as wasted but not as venerable as those of the utnost tenderness; and, though, on his return from 
time ;--we find him in his anticipated age a besotted | Scotland he conceived that he had reason to complain of 
drunkard, a peevish husband, a tyrannical master,——his| Henry's coldness and reserve, the fault is lightly touched 
understanding debased, and his temper soured. But not/upon, and Charles observes that, whatever may be his 
such was the Charles Stuart of 1745. Not such was the | brother’s want of kindness, it shall never diminish his 
gallant Prince, full of youth, of hope, of courage, who,}own. To his father, his tone is both affectionate and 
landing with seven men in the wilds of Moidart, could) dutiful: he frequently acknowledges his goodness; and, 
rally a kingdom round his banner, and scatter his foes | when at the outset of his great enterprise of 1745, he 
before him at Preston and at Falkirk. Not such was the/entreats a blessing from the Pope, surely, the sternest 
gay and courtly host of Holyrood. Not such was he,| Romasist might forgive him for adding, that he shall 
whose endurance of fatigue and eagerness for battle shone | think « blessing from his parent more precious and more 
pre-eminent, even amongst the Highland chiefs; while|holy still. As to his friends and partisans, Prince Charles 
fairer crities proclaimed him the most winning in conver-/ has bee often accused of not being sufliciently moved by 
sation, the most graceful in the dance! Can we think their safferings, or grateful for their services. Bred up 
lowly of oue who could acquire such unbounded popula- amidst monks and bigots, who seemed far less afraid of 
rity in so few months, and over so noble a nation as the his remaining excluded from power, than that on gaining 
Seots; who could so deeply stamp his image on their he shoold use it liberally, he had been taught the highest 
hearts that, even thirty or forty years after his departure, | notions of prerogative and hereditary right. From thence 
his name, as we are told, always awakened the most ardent he might infer, that those wo served him in Scotland did 
praises from all who had known him,—-the most rugged| no more than their duty—were merely fulfilling a plain 
hearts were seen to melt at his remembrance,-—and tears! social ebligation, and were not, therefore, entitled to any 
to steal down the furrowed cheeks of the veteran? Let) very especial praise and admiration. Yet, on the other 
us, then, without denying the faults of his character, or hand, we must remember how prone are all exiles to ex- 
extenuating the degradation of his age, do justice to the | aggerae their own desert, to think no rewards sufficient 
lustre of his manhood. for it, and to complain of neglect, even where none really 
* The person of Charles—-(I begin with this for the sake | exists ; and moreover that, in point of fact, many passages 
of female readers,)—was tall and well-formed; his limbs) from Charles’s most familiar correspondence might be ad- 
athletic and active. He excelled in all manly exercises,| duced to show a watchful and affectionate care for his 
and was inured to every kind of toil, especially long) adherents. As a very young men, he determined that he 
marches on foot, having applied himself to field sports in| woald sooner submit to personal privation than embarrass 
Italy, and become an excellent walker. His face was' his friends by contracting debts. On returning from Scot- 
strikingly handsome, of a perfectly oval and a fair com-| laud ke told the French minister, d’Argenson, that he 
plexion ; his eyes light blue ; his features high and noble.| would never ask any think for himself, but was ready to 
Contrary to the custom of the time, which prescribed pe-| go down on his knees to obtain favours for his brother 
rukes, his own fine hair usually fell i: long ringlets on his |exiles. Once, after lamenting some divisions and miscon- 
neck. This goodly person was enhanced by his graceful | duct amongst his servants, he declares, that, nevertheless, 
manners ; frequently condescending to the most familiar! an honest man is so highly to be prized that, “ unless your 
kindness, yet always shielded by a regal dignity, he had a| Majesty orders me, I should part with them with a sore 
peculiar talent to please and to persuade, and never failed |heart.” Nay, more, as it appears to me, this warm feeling 
to adapt his conversation to the taste or to the station of|of Charles for his unfortunate friends survived almost 
those whom he addressed. Yet he owed nothing to his| alone, when, in his decline of life, nearly every other noble 
education ; it had been entrusted to Sir Thomas Sheridan, quality had been dimmed and defaced from his mind. In 
an Irish Roman Catholic, who has not escaped the suspi- 1783, Mr. Greathed, a personal friend of Mr. Fox, suc- 
cion of being in the pay of the British Government, and ceeded in obtaining an interview with him at Rome. 
at their instigation betraying his duty asa teacher. I am) Being alone with him for some time, the English travel- 
bound to say that I have found no corroboration of so foul | ler studiously led the conversation to his enterprise in 
a charge. Sheridan appears to me to have lived and died! Scotland. ‘The Prince showed some reluctance to enter 
aman of honour; but history can only acquit him of base | upon the subject, and seemed to suffer much pain at the 
pertidy by accusing him of gross neglect. He had cer-| remembrance; but Mr. Greathed, with more of curiosity 
tainly left his pupil uninstructed in the most common |than of discretion, still persevered. At length, ther, the 
elements of knowledge. Charles's letters, which I have|Prince appeared to shake off the load which oppressed 
seen amonst the Stuart Papers, are written in a large, rude, | him; his eye brightened, his face assumed unwonted ani- 
rambling hand like a school-boy’s. In spelling they are mation ; and he began the narrative of his Scottish cam- 
still more deficient. With him “humour,” for example, | paigns with a vehement energy of manner, recounting his 
becomes emer; the weapon he knew so well how to! marches, his battles, his victories, and his defeat, his hair- 
wield, is a sonn; and, even his own father’s name appears breadth eseapes, and the inviolable and devoted attach- 
under the alias of gems. Nor are these errors confined to ment of his highland followers, and at length proceeding 
a single language: who—to give another instance from to the dreadful penalties which so many of them had sub- 
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sequently undergone. But the recital of their swierings 
appeared to wound him far more deeply than his own ; 
then, and not till then, his fortitude forsook him, his voice 
faltered, his eye became fixed, and he fell to the deor in 
convulsions. At the noise, in rushed the Dutchess of Al- 
bany, his illegitimate daughter, who happened to bein the 
next apartment. “Sir,” she exclaimed to Mr. Grithed, 
“ what is this? you must have been speaking to ny ‘ather 
about Scotland and the Highlanders! No one dates to 
mention these subjects in his presence.” 

‘Once more, however, let me turn from the last geams 
of the expiring flame to the hours of its meridian bright- 
ness —In estimating the abilities of Prince Charles | may 
first observe that they stood in most direct contras: 10 his 
father’s. Each excelled in what the other wantel. No 
man could express himself with more clearness and ele- 
gance than James: it has been said of him that he wrote 
better than any of those whom he employed ; but, on the 
other hand, his conduct was always deficient in energy and 
enterprise. Charles, as we have seen, was no peaman ; 
while in action—in doing what deserves to be writte.—he 
stood far superior. He had some little experience of war, 
(having, when very young, joined the Spanish army at the 
siege of Gaeta, and distinguished himself on that occasion,) 
and he loved it as the birthright both of a Sobieskiand a 
Stuart. His quick intelligence, his promptness of decision, 
and his contempt of danger, are recorded on unquestiona- 
ble testimony. His talents as a leader probably never 
rose above the common level ; yet, in some cases in Scot- 
land, where he and his more practised officers diflered in 
opinion, it will I think appear that they were wrong and 
he was right. No knight of the olden time could have a 
loftier sense of honour ; indeed he pushed it to such wild 
extremes, that it often led him into error and misfortune. 
Thus, he lost the battle of Culloden, in a great measure 
because he disdained to take advantage of the ground, and 
deemed it more chivalrous to meet the enemy on equal 
terms. Thus, also, his wilful and froward conduct at the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle proceeded from a false point of 
honour, which he thought involved in it. At other times, 
again, this generous spirit may deserve unming'ed praise : 
he could never be persuaded or provoked into adopting any 
harsh measures of retaliation ; his extreme lenity to his 
prisoners, even to such as had attempted his life, was, it 
seems, a common matter of complaint among his troops ; 
and, even when encouragement had been given to his 
assassination, and a price put upon his head, he continued 
most earnestly to urge that in no possible case should 
“the Elector,” as he called his rival, sufler any personal 
injury or insult. This anxiety was afways present in his 
mind. Mr. Forsyth, a gentleman whose description of 
Italy is far the best that has appeared, and whose scrupu- 
lous accuracy and superior means of information will be 
acknowledged by all travellers, relates how, only a few 
years after the Scottish expedition, Charles, relying on the 
faith of a single adherent, set out for London in an hum- 
ble disguise, and under the name of Smith. On arriving 
there, he was introduced at midnight into a room full of 
conspirators whom he had never previously seen. “Here,” 
said his conductor, “is the person you want,” and left him 
locked up in the mysterious assembly. These were men 
whe umagined themselves equal, at that time, to treat with 
him for the throne of England. “Dispose of me, gentle- 
men, as you please,” said Charles, “my life is in your 
power, and I therefore can stipulate for nothing. Yet give 
me, I entreat, one solemn promise, that if your design 
should succeed, the present family shall be sent safely and 
honourably home.” 

‘Another quality of Charles’s mind was great firmness 
of resolution, which pride and sorrow afterwards hardened 
into sullen obstinacy. He was likewise, at all times, 
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| prone to gusts and sallies of anger, when his language 
became the more peremptory from a haughty consciousness 
| of his adversities. 1 have found among his papers a note 
| without direction, but no doubt intended for some tardy 
‘oflicer: it contained only these words: “I order you to 
execute my orders, or else never to come back.” Such 
harshness might, probably, turn a wavering adherent to the 
latter alternative. ‘Thus, also, his public expressions of 
resentment against the Court of France, at ditierent 
periods, were certainly far more just than politic. There 
seemed always swelling at his heart a proud determination 
that no man should dare to use him the worse for his evil 
fortune, and that he should sacrifice anything or every- 
thing sooner than his dignity.’ 

We shall not, though strongly tempted, enter upon 
Lord Mahon’s brilliant narrative of this ill-fated Prince's 
famous expedition. His tordship concludes it with ex- 
pressing the opinion that, if the Highlanders had not halted 
at Derby, they might very probably have obtained a victory 
over the small force which George II. was prepared to 
head, and seized London. It appears, we must say, from 
the evidence here accumulated as to the ram ification of 
Jacobite intrigues in England—the utterly contemptible 
|imbecility of the then ministers— and the general coldness 
of the people—(who, in Walpole’s language, ‘were very 
ready to say fight dog! fight bear! if not worse’)—that, 
once in London, the Chevalier could hardly have failed to 
obtain possession of the government. James III. would 
have been proclaimed King of England—he would have 
been king! But we also can have no hesitation in agree- 
‘ing with Lord Mahon that the Stuarts, had they reached 
their object, could not long have retained it :— 

‘On the 6th of December [1745] the insurgents began 
their retreat. As they marched in the grey of the morn- 
ing, the inferior officers and common men believed that 
|they were going forward to fightthe Duke of Cumberland, 
at which they displayed the utmost joy. But when the 
daybreak allowed them to discern the surrounding objects, 
and to discover that they were retracing their steps, nothing 
was to be heard throughout the army but expressions of 
rage and indignation. “If we had been beaten,” says 
lone of theit ofticers, “the grief could not have been 
| greater.”* 
| ‘Thus ended the renowned advance to Derby-—ended 
‘against the wishes both of the Prince and of the soldiers. 
It certainly appears to me, on the best judgment I can form, 
that they were right in their reluctance, and that, had they 
pursued their progress, they would, in all probability, have 
jsucceeded in their object. A loyal writer, who was in 
London at the time, declares that “when the Highlanders, 
by a most incredible march, got between the Duke’s army 
and the metropolis, they struck a terror into it, scarce to 
be ecredited.”+ An immediate rush was made upon the 
Bank of England, which, it is said, only escaped bank- 
ruptcy by paying in sixpences, to gain time. The shops 
jin general were shut, public business for the most part 
‘suspended, and the restoration of the Stuarts, desired by 
|some, but disliked by many more, was yet expected by all 
|as no improbable or distant occurrence. The Duke of New- 
| castle, at his scanty wits’ soon-reached end, stood trembling 
land amazed, and knew not what course to advise or to 
| pursue ; it has even been alleged (a rumour well agreeing 
with his usual character, but recorded on no good author- 
\ity+) that he shut himself up for one whole day in his 
| apartments, considering whether he had not better declare 
betimes for the Pretender. Nay, I find it asserted that 
King George himself ordered some of his most precious 





* «Chevalier Johnstone's Memoirs,’ p. 73. 8vo. edition. 
} ‘Fielding in the True Patriot.’ 
: «Chevalier Johnstone’s Memoirs, p. 77. 8vo. edition. 
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effects to be embarked on board his yachts, and these to)lowly we may think of the English utinisters of 1745, they 
remain at the Tower quay, ready to sail at a moment’s| were Peel's and Cannings in comparison with the present 
warning. Certain it is, that this day of universal conster- | tricksters and jobbers of Madrid ; and assuredly the Span- 


nation—the day on which the rebels’ approach to Derby 
was made known—was long remembered under the name 
of Black Friday.* Had, then, the Highlanders continued 


ish ration is far more equally divided now, than ours was 
then We have very little doubt that in the course of a 
jfew months the government will be in the hends of Charles 


to push forward, must not the increasing terror have pal-| V.; bat we have as little that he (er rather the priests his 


sied all power of resistance? Would not the little army 
at Finchley, with so convenient a place for dispersing as 
the capital behind it, have melted away at their approach ! 
Or had they engaged the duke’s army, who can doubt the 
issue, if the victory of Falkirk had been gained on English 
ground? It is probable also, from the prevalence of Jacob- 
ite principles amongst the gentry at this period, that many 
officers in the Royal army were deeply tainted with them, 
and micht have avowed them at the decisive moment. It 
is certain, at least that many would have been suspected, 
and that the mere suspicion would have produced nearly 
the same effects as the reality —bewilderment, distrust, and 
vacillation in the chiefs. Even the high personal valour 
of the king and of the duke could hardly have borne them 
safe amids: these growing doubts and dangers. 

‘It appears, moreover, that the coasts of Kent and Es- 
sex were but feebly guarded by the British cruisers, and 


that the French ministers were now in the very crisis of 


decision as to their projected expedition. The prepara- 
tions for it were completed at Dunkirk; and had Charles, 
by any forward movement, seemed to show that he scarce- 
ly needed it, it would ales “diy (such policy is but too 
common with allies!) have been ordered to sail. Nor 
were the Jacobites in England altogether as supine as was 
supposed ; they had already, it seems, taken measures for 
arising. A letter of the young Pretender, many months 
afterwards, mentions incidentally, in referring to Mr. Bar- 
ry, that he “arrived at Derby two days after I parted. He 
had been sent by Sir Watkin Wynn and Lord Barrymore 
to assure me, in the name of my friends, & at they were 
ready to join me in what manner I pleased , either i in the 
capital, or every one to rise in his own county.” 

‘I believe, then, that had Charles marched forward from 
Derby he would have gained the British throne ; but Iam 
far from thinking that he would long have held it. Bred 
up in arbitrary principles, and professing the Romanist 


religion, he might soon have been tempted to assail—at, 


the very least he would have alarmed—a people jealous of 
their freedom, and a church tenacious of her rights. His 
own violent though generous temper, and his deficiency 
in liberal knowledge, would have widened the breach; 


some rivalries between his court and his father’s might) 
probably have rent his own party asunder; and the kon-} 
ours and rewards well earned by his faithful followers’ 


might have nevertheless disgusted the rest of the nation. 


In short, the English would have been led to expect a) 


masts) cannot hold it. 

Lerd Mahon, after analyzing with his usual shrewdness 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chupelle, at which point he had from 
|the beginning resolved to pause, recurs to the fortunes of 
Charles Edward; and, as we find we must confine our- 
selves to this one episode, we shall at least indulge our- 
selves with quoting its graceful conclusion. 

‘ The definitive treaty being thus concluded, it became 

necessery for France to fulfil its engagement with regard 
to the expulsion of the young Pretender. On his return 
from Seotland, Charles had been favourably received by 
Louis; a burst of applause had signalized his first appear- 
ance it the opera; and he found that both by King and 
peoph his exploits were admired, and his sufferings de- 
plorec. For some of his most faithful followers, as Lo- 
chiel and Lord Ogilvie, he had obtained commissions in 
the French service, and a pension of 40,000 livres yearly 
had been granted him for the relief of the rest; but when 
he applied for military succors—urging that a new expedi- 
tion should be fitted out and placed at bis disposal—he 
found the Court of Versailles turn a deaf ear to his de- 
mands. Once, indeed, it was hinted to him by Cardinal 
Tencin, that the ministers might not be disinclined to 
meet his views, provided, in case of his success, the king- 
dom of Ireland should be yielded as a province to the 
Crown of France. But the high spirit of Charles could 
il brook this degrading offer. Scarce had Tencin conclu- 
ded, when the Prince, starting from his seat and passion- 
‘ately pacing the room, cfied out, Nox, MonsizuR LE Car- 
lpinau! vowr ov nien! pornt pe partTacGE! The 
Cardinal alarmed at his demeanour, hastened to assure 
‘him that the idea was entirely his own, conceived from 
his great affection to the exiled family, and not at all pro- 
ceeding from, or known to, King Louis. 

The applications of Charles were not confined to France ; 
early in 1747 he undertook an adventurous journey to 
Madrid, and obtained an audience of the King and Queen, 
but found them so much in awe of the British Court, as to 
allow him only a few hours’ stay, He next turned his 
hopes towards Frederick of Prussia. In April, 1748, he 

| despatched Sir John Graham to Berlin with instructions, 
“To propose in a modest manner a marriage with one of 
them. ‘To declare that I never intend to marry but a 
Protestant; and, if the King refuses an alliance with him, 
‘to ask advice whom to take, as he is known to be the wi- 
'sest Prince in Europe.” This scheme, however, thongh 





much better government than King George’s, and they | promising success for a short time, ended, like the rest, in 
would have had a much worse. Their new yoke could | failure. 
neither have been borne without suffering nor yet cast off} ‘Ere long, moreover, domestic discord arose to embitter 
without convulsion ; and it therefore deserves to be es- | the coldness or hostility of strangers. Charles’s brother hav- 
teemed among the most signal mercies of Providence, that /ing secretly quitted Paris without any previous notice to 
this long train of dissensions and disasters, this necessity ‘him, had returned to Rome and resolved to enter holy or- 
for a new revolution, should have been happily averted by ders. With the concurrence of the old Pretender, and by 
the determination to retreat from Derby.’ |a negotiation with the Pope, he was suddenly named a 
In all likelihood we shall soon hear of a less interesting | cardinal, on the 3d of July, 1747, the design being con- 
Charles obtaining possession of the throne of Spain. Al- | cealed from Charles until a few days before, so as to guard 
ready, it is said, Queen Christiana has followed the exam-| against his expected opposition. It is difficult to describe 
ple of George IT. in sending off her valuables ; however. with how much consternation the tidings struck the exiled 
Jacobites ; several did not hesitate to declare it of much 
* «See a note to H. Walpole’s letters to Mann. vol. ii.) worse consequence to them than even the battle of Cul- 
p. 98. The day was the 6th of December. I may observe |loden. Charles himself as he was the most injured, ap- 
that the Jacobite party was very strong in London, and| peared the most angry; he broke off all correspondence 


had at its head one of the City members, Alderman Heath- | whatever with his brother, and his letters to his father 
cote, as appears from the Stuart Papers.’ | from this time forward, became brief, cold, and constrained. 
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Miss Walkinshaw. This lady, it is said, first became 


*Atthe peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the French Court, 
known to him in Scotland; he sent for her some years 


though willing to relinquish Charles’s cause, and to stipu- 








late his exelusion from their territories, were not wholly | 
unmindful of his interests nor of their promises. They 
proposed to establish him in Friburg in Switzerland, with 
the title of Prince of Wales, a company of guards and a 
sufficient pension. In Charles’s circumstances there was 





after his return from that country, and soon allowed her 
such dominion over him that she became acquainted with 
all his schemes, and trusted with his most secret corres- 
pondence. As soon as this was known in England, his 
principal adherents took alarm, believing that she was in 

















certainly no better course to take than to accept these terms.|the pay of the English ministers, and observing that her 
But the lower he sank in fortunes the higher he thought) sister was housekeeper of the dowager Princess of Wales. 
himself bound to rise in spirit. He placed a romantic So much did they think their own safety endangered, that 
point of honour in braving the “ orders from Hanover,” as | they despatched Mr. MacNamara, one of their most trusty 
he called them, and positively refused to depart from/| agents, with instructions to lay their apprehensions before 
Paris. Threats, entreaties, arguments were tried on him, the prince, and to insist that the lady should, for some 
in vain. He withstood even a letter, obtained from his| time atleast, be confined to aconvent. In answer Charles 
father at Rome, and commanding his departure. He still, | declared that he had no violent passion for Miss Walkin- 
perhaps, nourished some secret expectation that King| shaw, and could see her removed from him without con- 
Louis would not venture to use force against a kinsman = |eern, but that he would not receive directions in respect to 
but he found himself deceived. As he went to the opera| his private conduct from any man alive. In vain did Mr. 
on the evening of the 11th of December, his coach was} MacNamara try every method of persuasion, and frequent 
stopped by a party of French guards, himself seized, bound | renewals of his argument. Charles thought it a point of 
hand and foot, and conveyed, with a single attendant, to| honour that none should presume on his adversity to treat 
the state prison of Vincennes, where he was thrust into a him with disrespect, and determined to brave even the 
dungeon seven feet wide and eight long. After this pub- | ruin of his interest (for such was the alternative held out 
lie insult, and a few days’ confinement, he was carried to|to him) rather than bate one iota of his dignity. Mac- 
Pont de Beauvoisin on the frontier of Savoy, and there re- | Namara at length took leave of him with much resentment, 
stored to his wandering and desolate freedom. | saying, as he passed out, “ What can your family have 
‘The first place to which Charles repaired upon his| done, Sir, thus to draw down the vengeance of Heaven on 
liberation was the Papal city of Avignon. But in a very|every branch of it through so many ages?” Upon his 
few weeks he again set forth, attended only by Colonel | |Teport, most of the remaining Jacobite leaders, irritated at 
Goring, and bearing a fictitious name. From this time for-| their prince’s pride, and soon afterwards won over by th. 
ward his proceedings, during several years, are wrapped | splendid successes of Lord Chatham, seized the opportu- 
in mystery; all his correspondence passed through the|nity to break off all connexion with the exiles, and to 
hands of Mr. Waters, his banker at Paris: even his w arm-| rally in good earnest round the reigning family. 
est partisans were seldom made acquainted with his place| ‘ In a former chapter I have described the person and 
of abode; and though he still continued to write to his| manner of Charles as he appeared in youth; let me now 
futher at intervals, his letters were never dated. Neither/add a portrait of him im his latter years. An English 
friends nor enemies at that time could obtain any certain | lady, who was at Rome in 1770, observes: “The pre- 
information of his movements or designs. Now, however, | tender is naturally above the middle size, but stoops ex- 
it is known that he visited Venice and Germany, that he|cessively; he appears bloated and red in the face; his 
resided secretly for some time at Paris, that he undertook | countenance heavy and sleepy, which is attributed to his 
a mysterious journey to England in 1750, and perhaps | having given into excess of drinking; but, when a young 
another in 1752 or 1753; but his principal residence was| man, he must have been esteemed handsome. His com- 
in the territory of his friend the Duke de Bouillon, where, | plexion is of the fair tint, his eyes blue, his hair light brown, 
surrounded by the wide and lonely forest of Ardennes, his| and the contour of his face a long oval; he im by no 
active spirit sought, in the dangerous chase of boars and| means thin, has a noble person, and a graceful manner, 
wolves, an image of the warlike enterprise which was de-| His dress was scarlet, laced with broad gold lace ; he wears 
nied him. It was not till the death of his father in 1766) the blue riband outside of his coat, from which depends a 
that he returned to Rome, and-became reconciled to his| cameo, antique, as large as the palm of my hand; and he 
brother. But his character had darkened with his fortunes.| wears the same garter and motto as those of the noble or 
A long train of disappointments and humiliations, working der of St. George in England. Upon the whole, he has a 
on a fiery mind, spurred it almost into frenzy, and «legra-| melancholy, mortified appearance. Two gentlemen con 
ded it. The habit of drinking which for some years} | stantly attend him ; they are of Irish extraction, and Ro- 
he indulged without restraint, seems to have been first|man Catholics you may be sure. .... At Princess 
formed during his highland adventures and escapes ; when! Palestrina’s he asked me if I understood the game of Tar- 
adram of whiskey might sometimes supply the want of|rochi, which they were about to play at. 1 answered in 
food and of rest. Thus was the habit acquired, and, once| the negative: upon which, taking the pack in his hands, 
acquired, it continued after the cause of it had ceased, and | he desired to know if I had ever seen such odd cards? | 
even grew amidst the encouragement of his exiled friends.! replied, that they were ve ry odd indeed. He, then, dis- 
The earliest hint I have found of this vice in Charles, is) playing them, said: Here is every thing in the world to 
in a letter of April, 1747, addressed to Lord Dunbar, but|be found in these cards—the sun, moon, the stars; and 
only signed by the initial of the writer. It alleges that an| here, says he, (throwing me a card,) is the pope; here is 
Irish Cordelier, named Kelly, “has of late been much in| the devil, and, added he, there is but one of the trio want 
the Princes society and confidence ; that Kelly loves good | ing, and you know who thatshould be! I was so amazed 
wine with all the fervor vf a monk; and that by this means |so astonished, though he spoke this last in a laughing. 
his royal highness’s character, in ‘point of sobriety, has|good-humoured manner that I did not know which way 
been a little blemished.” A century before, Lord Claren-| to look ; and as to reply, I made none.” 
don reproaches the banished loyalists with intemperance,; ‘In his youth Charles, as we have seen, had formed the 
at all times the fatal resource of poverty and sorrow; but/ resolution of marrying only a Protestant princess ; how- 
the prince, who could not relieve them by his bounty,| ever, he remained single during the greater part of his ca- 
should at least have forborne from degrading them by his| reer, and when, in 1754, he was urged by his father to 
example. take a wife, he replied, “'The unworthy behaviour of cer- 
* Still worse, perhaps, tain ministers, the 10th of December, 1748, has put it out 
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of my power to settle anywhere without honour or interest |or forego an instrument of government so easily acquired, 
being at stake; and were it even possible for me to find a/so cheaply retained, and so powerfully felt! 
place of abode, I think our family have had suflerings} «How soon, on the decay of the Stuart cause, other 
enough, which will always hinder me to marry, so long |discontents and cabals arose, the eloquent Letters of 
as in misfortune, for that would only conduce to increase | Junius—embalming the petty insects—are alone sufficient 
misery, or subject any of the family that should have |to attest. In these nogreat principles were involved ; but, 
the spirit of their father to be tied neck and heel, rather | ere Jong, the battle of parties came to be fought on Ameri- 
than yield to a vile ministry.” Nevertheless, in 1772, at/can ground; and, under the second Pitt, the efforts of the 
the age of fifty-two, Charles espoused a Roman Catholic, Jacobites were succeeded by the fiercer and more deadly 
and a girl of twenty, Princess Louisa of Stolberg.* This struggle of the Jacobins. Indeed, in the whole period 
union proved as unhappy as it was ill assorted. Charles |since the Revolution to the present hour, there has not 
treated his young wife with very little kindness. He been a single epoch pure from most angry partizanship, 
appears, in fact, to have contracted a disparaging opinion | ynless it be the ehort administration of Chatham. This 
of her sex im general; and I have found, in a paper of his wnceasing din and turmoil of factions—this eternal war 
writing about that period, “ As for men, I have studied |that may often tempt a gentler spirit, like Lord Falkland’s, 
them closely ; and were I to live till fourscore,I could |to sigh forth “ Peace, peace, peace!” has also provoked 
scarcely know them better than now; but as for women, | attacks from the most oppoaite quarters against our admi- 
I have thought it useless, they being so much more-wicked | rable system of tempered freedom. The favourer of des- 
and impenetrable.”+ Ungenerous and ungrateful words! |potism points to the quiet and tranquility which are 
Surely, as he wrote them, the image of Flora Macdonald |gometimes enjoyed under unlimited kings, “ Endeavour,” 
should have risen in his heart and restrained his pen! an the Republican, “ to allay the popular restlessness by 
‘The Count and Countess of Albany (such was the title |conceding a larger measure of popular control.” Between 
they bore) lived together during several years at Florence, |these too extremes there lies a more excellent way. May 
a harsh husband and an intriguing wife; until at length, | we never, on the plea that conflagrations often rage 
weary of constraint, she eloped with her lover Alfieri. | amongst us, consent to part with that noble flame of 
Thus left alone in his old age, Charles called to his house liberty which warms and cherishes the nations while—a 
his daughter by Miss Walkinshaw, and created her Dutch- | still higher blessing—it enlightens them! Let us, on the 
ess of Albany, through the last exercise of an expiring other hand, not be unmindful of the fact, that the wider 
prerogative. She was born about 1753, and survived her the sphere of popular dominion, the louder does the ery of 
father only one year. Another consolation of his dotage faction inevitably grow ; and that the unreasonableness of 
was a silly regard, and a frequent reference, to the prophe- the demands rises in the same proportion as the power to 
cies of No-tradamus, several of which I have found among | arrest them fails. The truth is, that so long as ignorance 
his papers. Charles afterwards returned to Rome with his |is not allowed to trample down education and intellect— 
daughter. His health had long been declining, and his that is, so long as order and property are in any degree 
life more than once despaired of; but in January, 1788, | preserved, so long it is still possible to make complaints 
he was seized with a paralytic stroke, which deprived him | against “ the privileged few.” Any thing short of anarchy 
of the use of one half of the body, and he expired on the | may be railed at as aristocracy. 
30th of the same month. His funeral rites were performed | «For ourselves who, turning awhile from the strife and 
by his brother the Cardinal, at Fraseati. In the vault of contention of the hour, seek to contemplate the deeds of 
that church lie mouldering the remains of what was once the mighty dead, let us always endeavour to approach 
a brave and gallant heart; and beneath St. Peter's dome, them reverentially and calmly, as judges, not as partisans. 
a stately monument, from the chisel of Canova, has since |[ know not indeed that it is needful, or even desirable— 
arisen to the Memory of JAMES THE THIRD, CHARLES THE ‘not at least for men engaged in active life—to divest 
THIRD, AND HENRY THE NINTH, KINGS OF ENGLAND— themselves of all their feelings for the present, while 
names which an Englishman can scarcely read without a reviewing the transactions of the past. He who does not 
smile or a sigh! feel strongly, has no right to act strongly in state affairs ; 
‘Thus ended a party, often respectable for generous and why should he who feels strongly, and who wishes to 
motives, seldom for enlarged views or skilful designs. In speak sincerely, suppress and glide over in his writings 
their principles the Jacobites were certainly mistaken. ‘those principles which guide and direct him in his life? 
They were wrong in shutting their eyes to the justice, But with equal sincerity that those principles are avowed 
necessity, and usefalness of the Revolution of 1688, They and professed whenever reference happens to occur to 
were wrong in struggling against the beneficent sway of them—with the same spirit as that in which the venerable 
the House of Hanover. ‘They were wrong in seeking to Head of our Law may revert from a debate in the Lords 
impose a Roman Catholic head upon the Protestant Church to a trial in the Court of Chancery—let us, when com- 
of England. But we, on our part, should do well to menting on bygone days—when the public welfare can no 
remember that the Revolution of 1688 was not sought but longer call, as we conceive, for vehement expressions, or 
forced upon us—that its merit consists partly in the relucy be served by decisive measures—earnestly resolve and 
tance with which it was embraced—that it was only an strive to give every person and every party their due, and 
exception, though fully justified by the emergency, from no more than their due. Thus alone can we attain the 
the best safeguard of liberty and order, the principle of noble aim of History, “ Philosophy teaching by examples ;’ 
WeREDITARY Ricut., Can there be a greater proof of the —thus only can we hope to inform the minds of others, 
value of that principle, than the firmness with which so and chasten and exalt our own ;—thus alone, after party 
many hundred thousands, under the name of Jacobites, | plaudits are stilled in death, may we yet aspire to the 
continued to cling to it for so many years after its infrac-|meed of honourable fame !’ . 
tion’? And what wise statesman would wilfingly neglect | We sincerely hope that Lord Mahon may revise his 
resolution as to finally suspending his narrative at the 
* «Her mother, Princess Stolberg, survived till 1826. ‘Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. We are sure the reception of 
T was once introduced to her at Frankfort, and found her his labours ought to encourage him to proceed with them ; 
in extreme old age, still lively and agreeable. It is singu- and we can hardly doubt that, nobly as he has drawn the 
lar that a man, born eighty-five years after the Chevalier, character of Chatham, we shall yet have to thank him for 
should have seen his mother-in-law.’ |its proof and justification in another series of these mas- 


t ‘Stuart Papers, Orig. in French See Appendix.’ terly chapters. 
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| But if there were not many matters immediately with- 
out the doors of Cheeryble Brothers to engage the atten- 
‘tion or distract the thoughts of the young clerk, there 
| were not a few within to interest and amuse him. There 
|was scarcely an object in the place, animate or inani- 
: - |mate, which did not partake in some degree of the 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 'scrupuloas method and punctuality of Mr. Timothy Lin- 
| kinwater. Punctual as the counting-house dial, which 
—— | he maintained to be the best time-keeper in London next 
‘after the clock of some old, hidden, unknown church hard 
CHAPTER XXXVII. jby, (for Tim held the fabled goodness of that at the 
| Horse Guards to be a pleasant fiction, invented by jealous 
NICHOLAS FINDS FURTHER FAVOUR IN THE EYES OF THE] West-enders,) the old clerk performed the minutest actions 
seavuten Gammves “ AND MR TIMOTHY LINKINWATER lof the day, and arranged the minutest articles in the little 
RS LE MR. TH ANKDD .| c , hegeor — : 
THE BROTHERS GIVE A BANQUET ON A+ GREAT ANNUAL OC. | owe blll aoe A pte ser soe a 
CASION } NICHOLAS, ON RETURNING HOME FROM IT, RECEIVES | ’ L ctu: ; 
adidieaianeas * “pats “A . case fitted with the cheicest curiosities, Paper, pens, ink, 
oie at, A oe Dos aga ee ee THE | ruler, sealing-wux, wafers, pounce-)ox, string-box, fire- 
ie |box, Tim’s hat, Tim's scrupulously-folded gloves, ‘Tim's 
. . , , | other coat—looking precisely like a back view of himself 
7 nr Square in which the counting-house of the brothers | |. is hung eqgainet the caioal tad thie eausiieened 
Cheeryble was situated, although it might not wholly | inches of space. Except the clock, there was not such 
realize the very sanguine expectations which a stranger) |, eecurate endl unimpeachable inatrement in existence 
would be disposed to form on hearing the fervent enco-| as the little thermometer which hung behind the door. 
me bestowed mo bes by — ees WSs! There was not a bird of such methodical and business. like 
nevertheless, a sufficieatly desirable nock in the heart ot] habits in all the world as the blind blackbird, whe dream- 
a busy town like London, and one which oceupied a high) oa and dozed away his days in a large snug cage, and 
place in the aff ctionate remembrances of several FAVE} hod lest his voice from old age, years before Tim first 
persons domiciled in the neighbourhood, whose recollec-| honght bien “Phere Wasmetoudh eh etentiel story in the 
tions, however, dated from a much more recent period, | whole range of ancedote as Tim could tell concerning the 
and whese attacment to the spot was far less absorbing | nisition of that very bird: how, compassionating his 
than were the recollections and attachment of the enthu. | st weed and suffering condition he had purchased it with 
ai * 7 hl i* « . « b ‘ A - . 
“aan Lew t those whose eyes } h —— | the view of humanely terminating his wretched life ; how 
Ang TCE NOt TOSe WHOSE EYES NAVE DEEN ACCU rom ee | he determined to wait three days to see whether the bird 
the aristocratic gravity of Groovener Square and Hanover | vived: how, before half the time was out, the bird did 
src the op barrenness aed oom of F oan revive; and how he went on reviving and picking up his 
Steere ll yee: So) ot gues See S _ the | appetite and good looks until he gradually became what— 
Sqnares of Russell and Euston, sappose that the affections | "05 + y hi Sie”__"Tien weehd can. atame! 
what you see him now, 5Sir”— lim would say, glancing 


of Tim Linkinwater, or the inferior lovers of this partieu- * 
gy wok entiaied aonteas alive by anel proudly at the cage. And with that, Tim would utter a 
refreshing associations with leaves however dingy, or | Melodious chirrup, and cry ~ Dick ’, and Diek. who, for 
grass, however bare and thin. The City square has no|@@y sign of life he had previously given, might have been 
inclosure, save the lamp-post in the middle, and no grass a ae or stuffed n pe ntation of a wre indiffer- 
- » s on | > > > : > i 
but the weeds which spring up round its base. It is a | ney executed, would come to the side of the cage in 
. . . |three small jumps, and, thrusting his bill between the 
quiet, little-frequented, retired spot, favourable to melan-| hatte Geakh hehe claldiiven headl tanvnatie bile old danetn d 
choly and contemplation, and appointments of long-wait-| that peel 9 it etary thy ate difficult a im 
ing; and up and down its every side the Appointed GAUR-| which of the two wan ti “3 } Ph the bird Ti - 
ters idly by the honr together, wakening the echoes with| eo ee Cee ee 
Pes. 5 | Linkinwater. 


the montonous sound ot his footsteps on the smooth worn | Nor was this all. Every thing gave back, besides 
a § § . 4 , J 


tones, C ing fi 2 wi m8 i ; ; ; oh 
stones, and counting first the windows and then the very some reflection of the kindly spirit of the brothers. ‘The 


bricks of the tall silent houses that hem him round about. | : 
In winter-time te snow will! linger there, long afler it | Weachonsenen att pertens wore suck seutty Jelly Ritlews 


. rm | that it was a treat to see them. Among the shipping- 
hes melted from the busy streets and highways, Phe | announcements and steam-packet lists which deschan 
ia 3 ’ in —_, = ” rome respect, and while he | the counting-house wall, were designs for alms-houses, 
darta his cheerful rays sparingly into the aquare, he | statementa of charities, and plans for new hospitals. A 
keeps his fiery heat and glare for noisier and less-impo- | bunderbuss and two swords hung above the chimney- 
elon aie = is 60 Lanne ~ you can almost hear | siece for the terror of evil-doers, but the blunderbuss was 

te ticking ofyour own watch when yuu stop. to cool "rusty and shattered, and the swords were broken and 
its reffeshing atmosphere. ‘There is a distant hum—ot! -dveless. Elsewhere, their open display in such a con- 
coaches, not of inseets—but no other sound disturbs the} dition would have salen r emile, but there i seemed es 
ae em . wk : { . p 
stillness of the square. The ticket-porter leans idly | though even violent and cffensive weapons partook of the 
against the post at the corner, comfortably warm, but not! rej ning influence, and became emble of mercy and 
hot, although the day is broiling. His white apron flaps on aes dha - os 7 
languidly in the air, his head gradually d hi “re 7 
pe , o gracuany Croops upon his) Such thoughts as these, occurred to Nicholas very 

ae Seat —s winks with both eyes at cnce;| strongly on the morning when he first took en er 
- o is = to ae a the soporific influence ot of Qin Génenh Cael. nad totsheed cheut bis Hew freely 
the place, and is gradua alling asleep. But now h : : . : : - 
oe inte full setibines. poor. . Pat or two, and and at ease than he had before enjoyed an opportunity 
gazes out before him with eager wildness in his eye. 15| of doing. wry they encouraged and stimulated 
it a job,or a boy at marbles?’ Does he see a ghost, or him to exertion, for, during the next two weeks, all 
hear an organ? No; sight still more unwonted still—| his spare hours, late at night and early in the morn- 
there is a butterfly in the square—a real, live, butterfly ! ing, were meessantly devoted to acquiring the mpys- 
astray from flowers and sweets, and fluttering among the teries of book-keeping and some other forms of ther- 
iron heads of the dusty arca railings! jcantile aceount. ‘To these he applied himself with 
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such steadiness and perseverance that, although he|kinwater struck the desk such a blow with his 
brought no greater amount of previcus knowledge to the| clenched fist, that the old black-bird tumbled off his 
subject than certain dim recollections of two or three| perch with the start it gave him,and actually uttered 
very long sums entered into a private eyphering-book |a feeble croak in the extremity of his astonishment. 
at school, and relieved for parental inspection by the} + Well said, Tim—well said, Tim Linkinwater!” 
effigy of a fat swan tastefully flourished by the|cried Brother Charles, scarcely less pleased than 
writing-master’s own hand, he found himself, at the| Tim himself, and clapping his hands gently as he 
end of a fortnight, in a condition to repert his profi- spoke, “1 knew our young friend would take great 
ciency to Mr. Linkinwater, and to claim his promise | pains, and I was quite certain he would succeed, in 
that he, Nicholas Nickleby, should now be allowed! no time. Didn’t I say so, brether Ned?” 
to assist him in his graver labours. | You did, my dear brother—certainly, my dear 
It was a sight to behold Tim Linkinwater slowly) brother, you said so, and you were quite right,” 
bring out a massive ledger and day-book, and, after| replied Ned. “Quite right. Tim Linkinwater is 
turning them over and over and affectionately dusting! excited, but he is justly excited, properly excited. 
their backs and sides, epen the leaves here and there,/ Tim is a fine fellow. Tim Linkinwater, Sir—you're 
and east his eyes half-mournfully, half-proudly, upon a fine fellow.” 
the fair and unblotted entries. Here's a pleasant thing to think of,” said Tim, 
“ Four-and-forty year, next May!” said Tim.) wholly regardless of this address to himself, and 
“Many new ledgers since then. Four-and-forty | raising his spectacles from the ledger to the brothers. 
year !” “ Here's a pleasant thing. Do you suppose I haven't 
Tim closed the book again. often thought what would become of these books 
“Come, come,” said Nicholas, “1 am all impa-|whea I was gone? Do you suppose I haven't often 
tience to begin.” thought that things might go on irregular and untidy 
Tim Linkinwater shook his head with an air of| here, after 1 was taken away? But now,” said Tim, 
mild reproof. Mr. Nickleby was not sufficiently | extending his fore-finger towards Nicholas, “ now, 
impressed with the deep and awful nature of his|when I've shown him a little more, [I’m satisfied. 
undertaking. Suppose there should be any mistake—| The business will go on when I'm dead as well as it 
any seratching out ‘did when I was alive—just the same; and I shall 
Young men are adventurous. It is extraordinary|have the satisfaction of knowing that there never 
what they will rush upon sometimes. Without even| were such books—never were such books! No, nor 
tihing the precantion of sitting himself down upon|never will be such books—as the books of Cheerybie 
his stool, but standing leisurely at the desk, and| Brothers.” 
with a smile upon his face—actually a smile; (there| Having thus expressed his sentiments, Mr. Lino- 
was no mistake about it; Mr. Linkinwater often|kinwater gave vent to a short laugh, indicative of 
inentioned it afterwards;) Nicholas dipped his pen|defiance to the cities of London and Westminster, 
into the inkstand before him, and plunged into the! and turning again to his desk quietly carried seventy- 
hooks of Cheeryble Brothers ! | six from the jast column he had added up, and went 
Tim Linkinwater turned pale, and tilting up his| on with his work. 
stool on the two legs nearest Nicholas, looked over| Tim Linkinwater, Sir,” said brother Charles ; 
lis shoulder in breathless anxiety. Brother Charles!“ give me your hand, Sir. This is your birth-day. 
und brother Ned entered the counting-house together ;| How dare you talk about any thing else till you have 
but Tim Linkinwater, without looking round, impa-|been wished many happy returns of the day, Tim 
tiently waved his hand as a caution that profound | Linkinwater? God bless you, Tim! God bless = te 
‘ilenee must be observed, and followed the nib of} « My dear brother,” said the other, seizing Tim’s 
ihe inexperienced pen with strained and eager eyes. |disengaged fist, «Tim Linkinwater looks ten years 
The brothers looked on with smiling faces, but younger than he did on his last birth-day.” 
Tim Linkinwater smiled not, nor moved for some| “ Brother Ned, my dear boy,” returned the other 
minutes. At length he drew a long slow breath, a.d/old fellow, “I believe that Tim Linkinwater was 
still maintaining his position on the tilted stool, born a hundred and fifty years old, and is gradually 
claneed at brother Charles, secretly pointed with the | coming down to five-and-twenty; for he’s younger 
feather of his pea towards Nicholas, and nodded his |every birth-day than he was the year before.” 
lead in a grave and resolute inanner, plainly signify-| “So he is, brother Charles, so he is,” replied 
ing * He'll do.” jbrother Ned. * There’s not a doubt about it.” 
Brother Charles nodded again, and exchanged a| Remember, Tim,” said brother Charles, “ that 

















laughing look with brother Ned; but just then Ni- 
cholas stopped to refer to some other page, and Tim 
Linkinwater, unable to contain his satisfaction any 
longer, descended om his stool and caught him 
rapturonsly by the hand. 

** He has done it,” said Tim, looking round at his 
employers and shaking his head triumphantly. * His 
capitals B's and D's are exactly like mine; he dots 
ill-his small i’s and crosses every t a8 he writes it. 
There an’t sueh a young man as this in all Loudon,” 
said Tim, clapping Nicholas on the back; “ not one. 
Von't tell me. ‘The City can’t produce his equal. 
] challenge the City to do it!” 

With this casting down of his gauntlet, Tim Lin- 


| we dine at halt-past five to-day instead of two o'clock; 
we always depart from our usual custom on this an- 
niversary, as you very well know, Tim Linkinwater. 
Mr. Nickleby, my dear sir, you will make one. Tim 
| Linkinwater give me your snuff-box as aremembrance 
to brother Charles and myself of an attached and 
faithful raseal, and take that in exchange as a feeble 
mark of our respect and esteem, and don’t open it 
juntil you go to bed, and never say another word upon 
the subject, or I°ll kill the blackbird. A dog! He 
should have had a golden cage half-a-dozen years 
ago, if it would have made him or his master a bit 
the happier. Now, brother Ned, my dear fellow, 
I'm seady. At half-past jive, remember, Mr. Nickle- 
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by. ‘Tim Linkinwater, sir, take care of Mr. Nickle-|top of the soup tureen, and shot ail at once into a state 
by at half-past five. Now, brother Ned.” of violent activity. 

“ Chattering away thus, according to custom, to pre-| There was abundance of conversation, and little 
vent the possibility of any thanks or acknowledgement’ fear of its ever flagging, for the good humour of the 
being expressed on the other side, the twins trotted glorious old twins drew every body out, and Tim Lin- 
off arm in arm, having endowed Tim Linkinwater) kinwater’s sister went off into a long and circum- 
with acost y gold snuil-box, enclosing a bank-note stantial account of ‘Tim Linkinwater’s infancy, imme- 
worth more than its value ten times told. diately after the very first glass of champagne—taking 

At a quarter past five o’clock, punctual to the care to premise that she was very much ‘Tim’s junior 
minute arrived, according to annual usage, Tim Lin- and had only become acquainted with the facts from 
kinwater’s sister; and a great to-do there was be- their being preserved and handed down in the family. 
tween Tim Linkinwater’s sister and the old house This history concluded, brother Ned related how 
keeper respecting ‘Tim Linkinwater’s sister’s cap, that, exactly thirty-five years ago, Tim Linkinwater 
which had been despatched, per boy, from the house | was suspected to have received a love-letter, and 
of the family where ‘Tim Linkiawater’s sister boarded, how that vague information had been brought to the 
and had not yet come to hand ; notwithstanding that it counting-house of his having been seen walking down 
had been packed up ina tandbox, and the bundbox Cheapside with an uncommonly handsome spinster ; 
in a handkerchief, and the handkerchief tied on to the at which there was a roar of laughter, and ‘Tim Lin- 
boy’sarm; and notwithstanding, too, that the place of kinwater being charged with blushing, and called 
its consignment had been duly set forth at full length upon to explain, denied that the accusation was true; 
on the back of an old letter, and the boy enjoined, and further, that there would have been any harm in 
under pain of divers horrible penalties, the full ex- itif it had been; which last position, occasioned the 
tent of which the eye of maa could not foresee to de- superannuated bank clerk to laagh tremendously, and 
liver the same with all possible speed, and not to! to declare that it was the very best thing he had ever 
loiter by the way. Tim Linkiawater’s sister lament- heard in his life, and that ‘Tim Linkinwater might 
ed; the housekeeper condoled, end both kept thrusting say a great many things before he said anything 
their heads out of the second floor window to see it) which would beat that. 
the boy was “coming,”—which would have been) There was one little ceremony peculiar to the day, 
highly satisfactory, and, upon the whole tantamount both the matter and manner of which made a very 
to his being come, as the distance to the corner was strong impression upon Nicholas. ‘The eloth having 
not quite five yards—when all of a sudden, and when been removed and the decanters sent round for the 
he was least expreted, the messenger, carrying the first time, a profound silence succeeded, and in the 
handbox with elaborate caution, appeared in an exact- cheerful faces of the brothers there appeared an ex- 
ly opposite direction, puffing and panting for breath, pression, not of absolute melancholy, byt of quiet 
and flushed with recent exercise, as well he might be; | thoughtfulness very unusual at a festive table. As 
for he had taken the air, in the first instance, behind | Nicholas, struck by this sudden alteration, was won- 
a hackney-coach that went to Camberwell, and had dering what it could portend, the brothers rose to- 
followed two Punches afterwards, and had seen the | gether, the oue at the top of the table leaning forwards 
Stilts home to their own door. The cap was all safe,| towards the other, and speaking in a 'ow voice, as if 
however—that was one comfort—and it was no use he were addressing him individually, said— 
scolding him—that was another; so the boy went! Brother Charles, my dear fellow, there is another 
upon his way rejoicing, and Tim Linkinwater’s sis-| association connected with this day which must never 
ter presented herself to the company below stairs just} be forgotten, and never can be forgotten, by you and 
five minutes after the half-hour had struck by ‘fim)me. ‘This day, which brought into the world a most 
Linkinwater’s own infallible clock. |faithful and excellent and exemplary fellow, took 

The company consisted of the brothers Cheeryble, from it the kindest and very best of parents—the 
Tim Linkinwater, a raddy-faced white-headed friend | very best of parents to us both. I wish that she 
of Tim’s, (who was a superannuated bank clerk,) and! could have seen us in our prosperity, and shared it, 
Nicholas, who was presented to Tim Linkinwater’s and had tie happiness of knowing how dearly we 
sister with much gravity and solemnity. ‘The party|/loved her in it, as we did when we were two poor 
being now complete, brother Ned rang for dinner, and boys—but that was not to be. My dear brother— 
dinner being shortly afterwards announced, led Tim) The Memory of our Mother.” 

Linkinwater’s sister into the next room where it was; Good God!” thought Nicholas, “and there are 
set forth with great preparation. ‘Then brother Ned scores of people of their own station, knowing all this, 
took the head of the table and brother Charies the foot; and twenty thousand times more, who wouldn't ask 
and Tim Linkinwater’s sister sat on the left-hand of these men to dinner because they eat with their 
brother Ned, and Tim Liokinwater himself on his right; knives and never went to school !” 

and an ancient butler of apoplectic appearance, and) But there was no time to moralize, for the joviality 
with very short legs, took up his positicn at the back again became very brisk, and the decanter of port 
of brother Ned's arm-chair, and, waving his right arm being nearly out, brother Ned pulled the bell, which 
preparatory to taking off the covers with a flourish, was instantly answered by the apoplectic butler. 


stood bolt upright and motionless. * Bavid,” said brother Ned. 
“For these and all other blessings, brother Charles,”| « Sir,’ replied the butler. 
said Ned. “A magnum of the double diamond, David, to 


* Lord, make us truly thankful, brother Ned.” drink the health of Mr. Linkinwater.” 
said Charles. Instantly, by a feat of dexterity, which was the 
Whereupon the apepiectic buticr whisked off the ‘admiration of all the company, aad had heen annually 


for some years past, the apoplectic butler bringing 
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his left hand from behind the small of his back, 
produced the bottle with the corkscrew already 
inserted; uncorked it at a jerk, and placed the mag- 
nam and the cork before his master with the dignity 
of conscious cleverness. 

« Ha!” said brother Ned, first examining the cork 
and afterwards filling his glass, while the old butler 
looked complacently and amiably on, as if it were all 
his own property but the company were quite wel- 
come to make free with it, “ this looks well, David.’ 

“It ought to, sir,” replied David. “ You'd be| 
troubled to find such a glass of wine as is our double, 
diamond, and that Mr. Linkinwater knows very well.| 
That was laid down when Mr. Linkinwater first) 
come, that wine was, gentlemen.” 

« Nay, David, nay,” interposed brother Charles. | 

“| wrote the entry in the cellar-book myself, sir, if, 
you please,” said David, in the tone of a man, quite | 
confident in the strength of his facts. * Mr. Linkin-| 
water had only been here twenty year, sir, when that 
pipe of double-diamond was laid down.” 

“David is quite right — quite right, brother| 
Charles,” said Ned: * are the people here, David ?”| 

«Outside the door, sir,” replied the butler. 

*¢ Show ’em in, David, show *em in.” 

At this bidding, the old butler placed before his| 
master a sinall tray of clean glasses, and opening the! 
door admitted the jolly porters and warehousemen| 
whom Nicholas had seen below. There were four 
in all, and as they came in, bowing, and grinning, and | 
blushing, the housekeeper and cook and housemaid| 
brought up the rear. 

“Seven,” said brother Ned, filling a corresponding | 
number of glasses with the double-diamond, * and 
David, eight—There. Now, you're all of you to 
drink the health of your best friend Mr. Timothy 
Linkinwater, and wish him health and long lite and 
many happy returns of this day, both for his own 
sake and that of your old masters, who consider him 
an inestimable treasure. ‘Tim Linkinwater, sir, your 
health. Devil take you, Tim Linkinwater, sir, God | 
bless you.” | 

With this singular contradiction of terms, brother) 
Ned gave Tim Linkinwater a slap on the back which 
made him look for the moment almost as apoplectic 
as the butler: and tossed off the contents of his glass 
in a twinkling. 

The toast was scareely drunk with all honour to 
Tim Linkinwater, when the sturdiest and jolliest 
subordinate elbowed himself a little in advance of his 
fellows, and exhibiting a very hot and flushed coun- 
tenance, pulled a single lock of grey hair in the 
middle of his forehead as a respectful salute to the 
company, and delivered himself as follows—rubbing 
the palms of his hands very hard on a klue cotton 
handerkerchief as he did so: 

“We're allowed to take a liberty once a year, 
gen’lemen, and if you please we'll take it now; there 
being no time like the present, and no two birds in 
the hand worth one in the bush, as is well known— 
least-ways in a contrairy sense, which the meaning is 
the same. (A pause—the butler unconvinced.) 
What we mean to say is, that there never was 
(looking at the butler)—such—(looking at the cook) 
noble—excellent—(leoking everywhere and seeing 
nobody) free, generous, spirited masters as them as 
has treated us so handsome this day. And here's 











thanking ‘em for all their goodness as is so constancy 





a diffusing of itself over everywhere, and wishing 
they may live long and die happy ‘”’ 

When the foregoing speech was over, and it might 
have been much more elegant and much less to the 
purpose, the whole body of subordinates under com- 
mand of the apoplectic butler gave three soft cheers ; 
which, to that gentleman’s great indignation, were 
not very regular, inasmuch as the women persisted 
in giving an immense number of little shrill hurrahs 


*}among themselves, in utter disregard of the time. 


This done, they withdrew; shortly afterwards, Tim 
Linkinwater’s sister withdrew; and in reasonable 
time afier that, the sitting was broken up for tea and 
coffee and a round game of cards. 

At half-past ten—late hours for the square—there 
appeared a |'ttle tray of sandwiches and a bowl of 
bishop, which bishop coming on the top of the double- 
diamond, and other excitements, had such an effect 
upon Tim Linkinwater, that he drew Nicholas aside, 
and gave him to understand confidentially that it was 

uite true about the uncommonly handsome spinster, 
and that she was to the full as good-looking as she 
had been described—more so, indeed—but that she 
was in too much of a hurry to change her condition, 
and consequently, while ‘Tim was courting her and 
thinking of changing his, got married to somebody 
else. * After all, I dare say it was my fault,” said 
Tim. “I'll show you a print I have got up stairs, 
one of these days, It cost me five-and-twenty shil- 
lings. 1 bopght it soon after we were cool to each 
other. Don’t mention it, but it’s the most extraordi- 
nary accidental likeness you ever saw—her very 
portrait, sir!” 

By this time it was past eleven o’clock, and ‘Tim 
Linkinwater’s sister declaring that she ought to have 
been at home a ful, hour ago, a coach was procured, 
into which she was handed with great ceremony by 
brother Ned, while brother Charles imparted the fal- 
lest directions to the coachman, and, besides paying 
the man a shilling over and above his fare in order 
that he might take the utmost care of the lady, all 
but choked him with a glass of spirits of uncommon 
strength, and then nearly knocked all the breath out 
of his body in his energetic endeavours to knock it in 
again. : 

At length the coach rumbled off, and Tim Linkin- 
water’s sister being now fairly on her way home, 
Nicholas and Tim Linkinwater’s friend took their 
leaves together, and left old Tim and the worthy 
brothers to their repose. 

As Nicholas had some distance to walk, it was 
considerably past midnight by the time he reached 
home, where he found his mother and Smike sitting 
up to receive him. [t was long after their usual hour 
of retiring, and they had expected him at the very 
latest two hours ago; but the time had not hung hea- 
vily on their hands, for Mrs. Nickleby had entertain- 
ed Smike with a genealogical account of her family 
by the mother’s side, comprising biographical sketches 
of the principal members, and Smike had sat wonder- 
ing what it was all about, and whether it was learnt 
from a book, or said out of Mrs. Nickleby’s own head; 
So that they got on together very pleasantly. 

Nicholas could not go to bed without expatiating 
on the excellences and maunificence of the Brothers 
Cheeryble, and relating the great success which had 
attended his efforts that day. But before he had said 
a dozen words, Mrs. Nickleby with many sly winks 
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and nods, observed, that she was sure Mr. Smike! 
must be quite tired out, and that she positively must 
insist on his not sitting up a minute longer. | 

«A most biddable creature he is, to be stre,’’ said) 
Mrs. Nickleby, when Smike had wished them good 
night and left the room. “I know you'll excuse me, | 
Nicholas, my dear, but I don’t like to do this before 
a third person; indeed, before a young man it would 
not be quite proper, though really after all, I don’t) 
know what harm there is in it, except that to be sure | 
it’s not a very becoming thing, though some people 
say it is very much so, and really I dont know why} 
it should not be, if it’s well got up, and the borders | 
are small-plaited; of course, a good deal depends — 
that.’ 

With which preface Mrs. Nickleby took her night-| 
cap from between the leaves of a very large prayer- 
book where it had been folded up small, and proceed- 
ed to tie it on: talking away in her usual discursive 
manner all the time. 

** People may say what they like.” observed Mrs. 
Nickleby, * but there’s a great deal of comfort in a 
night-cap, as I’m sure you would confess, Nicholas 
my dear, if you would only have strings to yours. 
and wear it like a christian, instead of sticking it 
upon the very top of your head like a blue-coat bry; 
you needn’t think it an unmanly or quizzical thing 
to be particular about your night-cap, for I have often 
heard your poor dear papa, and the reverend Mr. 
what’s his name, who used to read prayers in that 
old church with the curious little steeple that the 
weathercock was blown off the night week before 
you were born, I have often heard them say, that the 
young men at college are uncommonly particular 
about their night caps, and that the Oxford nighteaps 
are quite celebrated for their strength and goodness; 
so much so, indeed, that the young men never dream 
of going to bed without ’em, and I believe it’s ad- 
mitted on all hands that they know what's good, and 
don’t coddle themselves.” 

Nicholas laughed, and entering no further into the 
subject of this lengthened harangue, reverted to the 
pleasant tone of the little birth-day party. And as 
Mrs. Nickleby instantly became very curious respect- 
ing it, and made a great number of inquiries touching 
what they had had for dinner, and how it was put on 
table, and whether it was overdone or underdone, and | 
who was there, and what “the Mr. Cherrybles” said, 
and what Nicholas said, and what the Mr. Cherry- 
bles said when he said that; Nicholas described the 
festivities at full length, and also the occurrences of 
the morning. 

* Late as it is,” said Nicholas, “I am almost sel- 
fish enough to wish that Kate had been up; to hear 
all this. I was all impatience, as I came along, to 
tell her.” 

Why, Kate,” said Mrs. Nickleby, putting her 
feet upon the fender, and drawing her chair close to 
it, as if settling herself for a long talk. ++ Kate has 
been in bed—oh! a couple of hours—and I’m very 
glad, Nicholas my dear, that I prevailed upon her 
not to sit up, for ] wished very much to have an op- 
portunity of saying a few words to you. I am natu- 
rally anxious about it, and of course it’s a very de- 
lightful and consoling thing to have a grown-up son 
that one can put confidence in, and advise with—in- 
deed I don’t know any use there would be in having 
sons atal], unless people could put confidence in them.” 











Nicholas stopped in the middle of a sleepy yawn 
as his mother began to speak, and looked at her with 
fixed attention. 

“There was a lady in our neighbourhood,” said 
Mrs. Nickleby, “speaking of sons puts me in mind 
of it—a lady in our neighbourhood when we lived 
near Dawlish, I think her name was Rogers; indeed 
I am sure it was if it wasn’t Murphy, which is the 
only doubt I have—”’ 

«Is it about her, mother, that you wished to speak 
to me ?”’ said Nicholas, quietly. 

* About her!” cried Mrs. Nickleby. ‘ Good gra- 
cious, Nicholas, my dear, how can you be so ridicu- 
lous? But that was always the way with your poor 
dear papa,—just his way, always wandering, never 
able to fix his thoughts on any one subject for two 
minutes together. I think 1 see him now!” said 


Mrs. Nickleby, wiping her eyes, “looking at me - 


while I was talking to him about his affairs, just as 
if his ideas were in a state of perfect conglomeration! 
Anybody who had come in upon us suddenly, would 
have supposed I was confusing and distracting him 
instead of making things plainer; upon my word they 
would !” 

‘IT am very sorry, mother, that I should inherit 
this unfortunate slowness of apprehension,” said 
Nicholas, kindly, * but I’ll do my best to understand 
you if you’ll only go straight on, indeed 1 will.” 

‘Your poor papa!” said Mrs. Nickleby, ponder- 
ing. “He never knew till it was too late, what I 
would have had him do.” 

« This was undoubtedly the case, inasmuch as the 
deceased Mr. Nickleby had not arrived at the know- 
ledge when he died. Neither had Mrs. Nickleby 
herself; which is in some sort an explanation of the 
circumstance. 

«* However,” said Mrs. Nickleby, drying her tears, 
“this has nothing to do—certainly, nothing what- 
ever to do—with the gentleman in the next house.” 

‘TI should suppose that the gentleman in the next 
house has as little to do with us,”’ returned Nicholas. 

“There can be no doubt,” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
“that he is a gentleman, and has the manners of a 
gentleman, and the appearance of a gentleman, al- 
though he does wear smalls and grey worsted stock- 
ings. That may be eccentricity, or he may be proud 
of his legs. I don’t see why he shouldn’t be. ‘The 
Prince Regent was proud of his legs, and so was 
Daniel Lambert, who was also a fat man; he was 
proud of his legs. So was Miss Biffin: she was— 
no,” added Mrs. Nickleby, correcting herself * I 
think she had only toes, but the principle is the same.”” 
Nicholas looked on quite amazed at the introduction 
of this new theme, which seemed just what Mrs. 
Nickleby tad expected him to be. 

* You may well be surprised, Nicholas, my dear,” 
she said, * I am sure J was. It came upon me like 
a flash of fire, and almost froze my blood. The bot- 
tom of his garden joins the bottom of ours, and of 
course I had several times seen him sitting among 
the scarlet beans in his little arbour, or working at 
his little hot-beds. I used to think he stared rather, 
but f didn’t take any particular notice of that, as we 
were new-comers, and he might be curious to see 
what we were tike. But when he began to throw 
his cucumbers over our wall—” 

«To throw his cucumbers over our wall !” repeat- 
ed Nicholas, in great astonishment. 
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_ * Yes, Nicholas, my dear,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, | 
in a very serious tone; * his cucumbers over our! 
wall. And vegetable-marrows likewise.” 

* Contfound his impudence !” said Nicholas, firing 
immediately. ** What does he mean by that?’ 

“T don’t think he means it impertinently at all,’’| 
replied Mrs. Nickleby. 

* What!”’ said Nicholas, ** cacumbers and vegeta- | 
ble-marrows flying at the heads of the family as they | 
walk in their oWn garden, and not meant impertinent-| 
ly! Why, mother— 

Nicholas stopped short, for there was an indeseri- 
bable expression of placid triumph, mingled with a 
modest confusion, lingering between the borders of 
Mrs. Nickleby’s nighteap which arrested his atten-| 
tion suddenly. 

* He must be a very weak, and foolish, and inecon- 
siderate man,”’ said Mrs. Nickleby; “ blameable ia- 
deed—at least [ suppose other people would consider 
him so; of course [ can’t be expected to express any 
opinion on that point, especially after always de-, 
fending your poor dear papa when other people blamed | 
him for making proposals to me; and to be sure} 
there can be no doubt that he has taken a very sin- 
gular way of showin it. Still at the same time, his 
attentions are—that is, as far as it goes, and to a cer- 
tain extent of course—a flattering sort of thing; and 
although I should never dream of marrying again 
with a dear girl like Kate sti]! unsettled in life—” 

“Surely, mother, such an idea never entered your 
brain for an instant?” said Nicholas. 

* Bless my hears Nicholas my dear,”’ returned his 
mother in a peevish tone, “isn’t that precisely what 
I am saying, if you would only let me speak? Of 
course, I never gave it a second thought, and I am 
surprised and astonished that you should suppose me 
capable of such a thing. All I say, is, what step is 
the best to take so as to reject these advances civilly 
and delicately, and without hurting his fecliygs to» 
much, and driving him to despair, or anything of that 
kind? My rood: ess me!’ exclaimed Mrs. Nickle- 
by, with a half simper, * suppose he was to go doing 


| 
i 
| 
| 


anything rash to himseif, could I ever be happy again | 


Nicholas ?” 

Despite his vexation and concern, Nicholas could 
scarcely help siniling, as he rejoined, ** Now, do you 
think, mother, that such a result would be likely to 
ensue from the most cruel repulse ?”’ 

* Upon my word, my dear, I don’t know,” returned 
Mrs. Nickleby; * really, I don’t know. I am sure 
there was a case in the day before yesterday’s paper, 
extracted from one of the French newspapers, about 
a journeyman shoemaker who was jealous of a young 


Nicholas, fretted almost beyond endurance, but look- 
ing nearly as resigned and patient as Mrs. Nickleby 
herself. You know, there is no language of vege- 
tables which converts a cucumber into a formal de- 
elaration of attachment.” 

“ My dear,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, tossing her 
head and looking at.the ashes in the grate, * he has 
done and said all sorts of things.” 

“ Is there no mistake on your part?” asked Nicholas. 

“ Mistake!” cried Mrs. Nickleby. “Lord, Nicholas 
my dear, do you suppose I don’t know when a man’s in 
earnest ?” 

“ Well, well!” muttered Nicholas. 

“ Every time I goto the window,” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
“he kisses one hand and lays the other upon his heart— 
of course it’s very foolish of him to do so, and I dare say 
you'll say it’s very wrong, but he does it very respectful- 
ly—very respec' fully indeed—and very tenderly, extreme- 
ly tenderly. So far he deserves the greatest credit: there 
can be no doubt about that. Then tere are the presents 
which come pouring over the wall every day, and very 
fine they certainly are, very fine; we had one of the cr- 
cumbers at dinner yesterday, and think of pickling the 
rest for next winter. And last evening,” added Mrs, 
Nickleby, with increased confusion, “ he called gently 
| over the wall, as I was walking in the garden, and proposed 
|marriage and an elopement. His voice is as clear as 2 
| bell or a musical glass—very like a masical glass indeed 
|—but of course I didn’t listen to it. ‘Then the question 
| is, Nicholas my dear, what am I to do?” 

; Does Kate know of this ?” asked Nicholas. 

“T have not said a word about it yet,” answered his 
mother. 

“Then for Heaven's sake,” rejoined Nicholas, rising, 
“do not, for it would make her very unhappy. And with 
regard to what you should do, my dear mother, do what 
your better sense and feeling, and respect for my father’s 
memory, would prompt. There are a thousand ways in 
which you can show your dislike of these preposterous 
and doting attentions, If you act as decidedly as you 
ought, and they are still continued, and to your annoy- 
ance, Lean speedily pat a stop to them. But I should 
not interfere in a matter so ridiculous, and attach iin- 
portance to it, until you have vindicated yourself. Most 
women can do that, but especially one of your age and 
condition in circumstances like these, which are unwor- 
thy of a scrious thought. I would not shame you by 
jsceming to take them to heart, or treat them earnestly 
| for an instant. Absurd old idiot?” 
| So saying Nicholas kissed his mother and bade her 
|yood night, and they retired to their respective chambers. 
| ‘To do Mrs. Nickleby justice, her attachment to her 


| children would have prevented her seriously contemplating 


a second marriage, even if she could have so far conquer- 
led her recollections of her late husband as to have any 
|strong inclinations that way. But, although there was 


girl in an adjoining village, because she woulda’t| no evil and little real selfishness in Mrs. Nicklehy’s heart, 
shut herself up in an air-tight three-pair-of-stairs and | she had a weak bead and a vain one; and there was 
charcoal herself to death with him, and who went/something se flattering in being sought (and vainly 
and hid himself in 2 Wood with a sharp-pointed sough') in marriage at this time of day; that she could 
knife, and rushed out, as she was passing by with a| not dismiss the —— of the unknown ge mah mm 
few friends, and killed himself first, and then all bel Seen or lightly as Nicholas appeared to deem 
friends, and then her—no, killed all the friends first, |. As to its being preposterous, and doting, and ridicu- 
and then herself, and then himself—which JS qalle | ious,” thought Mrs. Nickleby, communing with hersel! 
gg a —_ of. semahéw ob other, ended ‘in hor own room, “I don’t sce that at all. It’s hopeless 
Mrs. Nickleby, after a momentary pause, “they al-! .., pis part, certainly; but why he should be an absurd 
ways are journeyman shoemakers who do these things | idiot, 1 confess I don't see. Hg is not to be supposed to 
in France, according to the papers. I don’t know! know it's hopeless. Poor fellow, he is to be pitied, / 
how it is—something in the leather | suppose.” | think !” 

* But this man, who is not a shoemaker—what, Having made these reflections, Mrs. Nickleby looked 


has he done, mother, what has he said ?’’ inquired | in her little dressing-glass, and walking backwards a few 
steps from it tried to remember who it was used to say 
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that when Nicholas was one-and-twenty he would have 
tMore the appearance of her brother than her son. Not 
being able tu call the authority to mind, she extinguished 
her candle, and drew up the windowsblind to admit the 
light of morning which had by this time begun to dawn. 

“ It’s a bad light to distinguish objects in,” murmured 
Mrs. Nickleby, peering into the garden,“ and my eyes 
are not very good—l was short-sighted from a child— 
but, upon my. word, I think there’s another large vegeta- 
ble-marrow sticking at this moment on the broken glass 
bottles at the top ot the wall !” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


COMPRISES CERTAIN PARTICULARS ARISING OUT OF A VISIT | 
OF CONDOLENCE, WHICH MAY PROVE IMPORTANT HERE-| 
AFTER. SMIKE UNEXPECTEDLY ENCOUNTERS A VERY) 
OLD FRIEND, WHO INVITES HIM TO HIS HOUSE, AND WILL | 
TAKE NO DENIAL. 


Qurre unconscious of the demonstrations of their 
amorous neighbour, or their effects upon the susceptible 
bosom of her mama, Kate Nickleby had, by this time begun 
to enjoy a settled feeling of tranquility and happiness, to 
which, even in occasional and transitory glimpses, she had 
long been a stranger. Living under the same roof with 
the beloved brother from whom she had been so suddenly 
and hardly separated; with a mind at ease, and free from 
any persecutions which could call a blush into her cheek, 
or a pang into her heart, she seemed to have passed into 
a new state of being. Her former cheerfulness was re- 
stored, her step regained its elasticity and lightness, the 
colour which had forsaken her cheek visited it once again, 
and Kate Nickleby looked more beautiful than ever. 

Such was the result to which Miss La Creevy’s rumi- 
nations and observatiuns led her, when the cottage had 
been, as she emphatically said, “thoroughly got to rights, 
from the chimney-pots to the street-door scraper,” and the 
busy little woman had at length a moment's time to think 
about its inmates. 

“ Which I declare I haven't had since I first came down 
here,” said Miss La Creevy, “for I have thought of nothing 
but hammers, nails, screw-drivers and gimlets, morning, 
noon, and night.” 

“You never bestow one thought upon yourself, I 
believe,” returned Kate, smiling. 

“Upon my word, my dear, when there are so many 
pleasamter, things to think of, [ should be a goose if I did,” 
said Misq Ia Creevy. “By the by, I have thought of 
somebody too. Do you know, that I observe a great 
change in one of this family—a very extraordinary 
change ?” 

“In whom?” asked Kate, anxiously. “ Not in—” 

*“* Not in your brother, my dear,” returned Miss La 
Creevy, anticipating the close of the sentence, “ for 
he is always the same affectionate good-natured clever 
creature, with a spice of the—I won’t say who—in 
him when there’s any occasion, that he was when | 
first knew you. No. Smike, as he will be called, 
poor fellow! for he won’t hear of a Mr. before his 
name, is greatly altered, even in this short time.” 

“How?” asked Kate. “ Not in health ?” 

“ N-n-o; perhaps not in health exactly,’ said Miss 
La Creevy, pausing to consider, “ although he is 
& worn and feeble creature, and has that in his face 





which it would wring my heart to see in yours. No; 
not in health.” 
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‘* How then ?” 

“1 scareely know,” said the miniature-painter. 
* But I have watched him, and he has brought the 
tears into my eyes many times. It is not a very 
difficult matter to do that, certainly, for I am very 
easily melted; still, I think these came with good 
cause and reason. I am sure that since he has been 
here, he has grown, from some strong cause, more 
conscious of his weak intellect. He feels it more. 
It gives him greater pain to know that he wanders 
sometimes, and cannot understand very simple things. 
I have watched him when you have not been by, my 
dear, sit brooding by himself with such a look of 
pain as I could scarcely bear to see, and then get up 
and leave the room: so sorrowfully, and in suc 
dejection, that I cannot tell you how it has hart me. 
Not three weeks ago, he was a light-hearted busy 
creature, overjoyed to be in a bustle, and as happy as 
the day was long. Now, he is another being—the 
same willing, harm’ess, faithful, loving creatare—but 
the same in nothing else.” 

“ Surely this will all pass off,” said Kate. “ Poor 
fellow !” 

“I hope,” returned her little friend, with a gravity 
very unusual in her, * it “7. I hope, for the sake 
of thaf poor lad, it may. owever,” said Miss La 
Creevy, relapsing into the cheerful, chattering tone, 
which was habitual to her, “I have said my say, 
and a very long say it is, and a very wrong say too, 
I shouldn’t wonder at all. I shall cheer him up to- 
night at all events, for if he is to be my squire all the 
way to the Strand, I shall talk on, and on, and on, and 
never leave off, till I have roused him into a laugh at 
something. So the sooner he goes the better for him, 
and the sooner I go, the better for me, I am sure, or 
else I shall have my maid gallivanting with somebody 
who may rob the house—though what there is to take 
away besides tables and chairs, I don’t know, except 
the miniatures, and he is a clever thief who can 
dispose of them to any great advantage, for J can’t, I 
know, and that’s the honest truth.” 

So saying, little Miss La Creevy hid her face in 
a very flat bonnet, and herself in a very big shawl, 
and fixing herself tightly into the latter by means of 
a large pin, declared that the omnibus might come as 
soon as it pleased, for she was quite ready. 

But there was still Mrs. Nickleby to take leave of; 
and long before that good lady had concluded some re- 
miniscences, bearing upon and appropriate to the occa- 
sion, the omnibus arrived. This put Miss La Creevy in 
a great bustle, in consequence whereof, as she secretly 
rewarded the servant-girl with eighteen-pence behind 
the street-door, she pulled out of her riticule ten- 
pennyworth of halfpence which rolled into all possible 
corners of the passage, and occupied some considera- 
ble time in the picking-up. ‘This ceremony had, of 
course, to be succeeded by a second kissing of Kate 
and Mrs. Nickleby, and a gathering together of the 
little basket and the brown-paper parcel, during 
which proceedings, ‘the omnibus,” as Miss La 
Creevy protested, “swore so dreadfully, that it was 
quite awful to hear it.” At length and at last, it 
made a feint of going away, and then Miss La Creevy 
darted out and darted in, apologising with great 
volubility to all the passengers, and declaring that 
she wouldn’t sispently have kept them waiting on 
any account whatever. While she was looking 
about for a convenient seat, the conductor pushed 
Smike in, and cried that it was all right—though it 
































































wasn’t—-and away went the huge vehicle, with the 
noise of half a dozen brewers’ drays at least. 

Leaving it to pursue its journey at the pleasure of 
the conductor afore-mentioned, who lounged grace- 
fully on his little shelf behind, smoking an odorifer- 
ous cigar; and leaving it to stop, or go on, or gallop, 
or crawl, as that gentleman deemed expedient and 
advisable, this narrative may embrace the opportunity 
of ascertaming the condition of Sir Mulberry Hawk, 
and to what extent he had by this time recovered from 
the injuries consequent upon being flung violently 
from his cabriolet, under the circumstances already 
detailed. 

With a shattered limb, a body severely bruised, a 
face disfigured by half-healed scars, and pallid from 
the exhaustion of recent pain and fever, Sir Mulberry 
Hawk lay stretched upon his back, on the couch to 
which he was doomed to be a prisoner for some 
weeks yet to come. Mr. Pyke and Mr. Pluck sat 
drinking hard in the next room, now and then vary- 
ing the monotonous murmurs of their conversation 
with a half-smothered laugh, while the young lord— 
the only member of the party who was not thoroughly 
irredeemable, and who really had a kind heart—gat 
beside his Mentor, with a cigar in his mouth, and 
read to him, by the light of a lamp, such scraps of 
intelligence from a paper of the day as were most 
likely to yield him interest or amusement. 

he Curse those hounds !” said the invalid, turning 
his head impatiently towards the adjoining room; 
“will nothing stop their infernal throats ?” 

Messrs. Pyke and Pluck heard the exclamation, 
and et immediately, winking to each other as 
they did so, and filling their glasses to the brim, as 
some recompense for the deprivation of speech. 

“Damn!” muttered the sick man between his 
teeth, and writhing impatiently in his bed. ‘Isn't 
this mattrass hard enough, and the room dull enough, 
and the pain bad enough, but they must torture me? 
What's the time ?” 

* Half-past eight,” replied his friend. 

*“ Here, draw the table nearer, and let us have the 
ecards again,” said Sir Mulberry. “More piquet. 
Come.” 

It was curious to see how eagerly the sick man, 
debarred from any change of position save the mere 
turning of his head from side to side, watched every 
motion of his friend in the progress of the game; and 
with what eagerness and interest he played, and yet 
how warily and coolly. His address and skill were 
more than twenty times a match for his adversary, 
who could make little head against them, even when 
fortune favoured him with good ecards, which was 
not often the case. Sir Mulberry won every game; 
and when his companion threw down the cards, and 
refused to play any longer, thrust forth his wasted, 
arm and caught up the stakes with a boastful oath, 
and the same hoarse laugh, though considerably 
lowered in tone, that had resounded in Ralph Nick- 


| 





leby's dining-room months before. 

While he tas thus occupied, his man appeared, to! 
announce that Mr. Ralph Nickleby was below, and 
wished to know how he was to-night. | 

* Better,” said Sir Mulberry, impatiently. 

“Mr. Nickleby wishes to know, sir ° 

«| tell you, better,” replied Sir Mulberry, striking! 
his hand upon the table. 

The man hesitated for a moment or two, and then! 
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said that Mr. Nickleby had requested permission to 
see Sir Mulberry Hawk, if it was not inconvenient. 

“It is inconvenient. I can’t see him. I can’t see 
anybody,” said his master, more violently than be- 
fore. * You know that, you blockhead.” 

“I am very sorry, sir,” returned the man. “ Bat 
Mr. Nickleby pressed so much, sir——” 

The fact was, that Ralph Nickleby had bribed the 
man, who, being anxious to earn his money with a 
view to future favours, held the door in his hand, and 
ventured to linger still. 

« Did he say whether he had any business to speak 
about?” inquired Sir Mulberry, after a little impa- 
tient consideration. 

«No, sir. He said he wished to see you, sir. 
Particularly, Mr. Nickleby said, sir.” 

“Tell him to come up. Here,” cried Sir Mul- 
berry, calling the man back, as he passed his hand 
over his disfigured face, “ move that lamp, and put it 
on the stand behind me. Wheel that table away, 
and place a chair there—further off. Leave it so.’ 

The man obeyed these directions as if he quite 
comprehended the motive with which they were 
dictated, and left the room. Lord Verisopht, remark- 
ing that he would look in resently, strolled into the 
adjoining apartment, and closed the folding-door 
hehind him. 

Then was heard a subdued footstep on the stairs; 
and Ralph Nickleby, hat in hand, crept softly into the 
room, with his body bent forward as if in profound 
respect, and his eyes fixed upon the face of his 
worthy client. 

«“ Well, Nickleby,” said Sir Mulberry, motioning 
him to the chair by the couch side, and waving his 
hand in assumed carelessness, “I have had a bad 
accident, you see.” 

“I see,” rejoined Ralph, with the same steady 
gaze. *Bad,indeed! I should not have known you, 
Sir Mulberry. Dear, dear. This is bad.” 

Ralph’s manner was one of profound humility and 
respect; and the low tone of voice was that which 
the gentlest consideration for a sick man would have 
taught a visitor to assume. But the expression of 
his face, Sir Mulberry’s being averted, was in ex- 
traordinary contrast; and as he stood, in his usual 
attitude, calmly looking on the prostrate form before 
him, all that part of his features which was not cast 
into shadow by his protrading and contracted brows, 
bore the impress of a sarcastic smile. 

«Sit down,” said Sir Mulberry, turning towards 
him as though by a violent effort. “Am I a sight, 
that you stand gazing there ?”’ 

As he turned his face, Ralph recoiled a stop or two, 
and making as though he were irresistibly impelled 
to express astonishment, but was determined not to 
do so, sat down with well-acted confusion. 

* [ have inquired at the door, Sir Mulberry, every 
day,” said Ralph, “ twice a day, indeed, at first—and 
to-night, presuming upon old acquaintance, and past 
transactions by which we have mutually benefitted 
in some degree, I could not resist soliciting admission 
to your chamber. Have you—have you suffered 
much?” said Ralph, bending forward, and allowing 
the same harsh smile to gather upon his face, as the 
other closed his eyes. 

“More than enongh to please me, and less than 
enough to please some broken-down hacks that you 
and I know of, and who lay their ruin between us, I 
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dare say,” returned Sir Mulberry, tossing his arm 
restlessly upon the coverlet. 

Ralph shrugged his shoulders in deprecation of the 
intense irritation with which this had been said, for 
there was an aggravating cold distiictness in his 
speech and manuer which so grated on the sick man 
that he could scarcely endure it. 

** And what is it in these * past transactions,’ that 
brought you here to-night?’ asked Sir Mulberry. 

“Nothing,” replied Ralph. ‘'‘I'here are some) 
bills of my lord’s which need renewal, but let them 
be till you are well. I—I—came,” said Ralph, 
speaking more slowly, and with harsher emphasis, 
« T came to say how grieved I am that any relative 
of mine, although disowned by me, should have 
inflicted such punishment on you as——”’ 

* Punishment!” interposed Sir Mulberry. 

“1 know it has been a severe one,” said Ralph, 
wilfully mistaking the meaning of the interruption, 


“and that has made me the more anxious to tell | of that. 


Sir Mulberry darted a wrathful look at him, but 
Ralph’s eyes were bent upon the ground, and his face 
wore no other expression than one of thoughtfulness. 

“A raw slight stripiing,” continued Ralph, ‘against 
a man whose very weight might crush him; to say 
nothing of his skill in—I am right, I think,” said 
Ralph, rdising his eyes, ‘you were a patron of the 
ring once, were you not?” 

The sick man made an impatient gesture, which 
Ralph chose to consider as one of acquiescence, 

“Ha!” he said, “1 thought sq, That was before 
I knew you, but I was pretty sure I coulda’t be mis- 
taken. He is light and active, | suppose. But those 
were slight advantages compared with yours. Lucky 
luck—these hangdog outcasts have it.’ 

“He'll need the most he has when! am well 
again,” said Sir Mulberry Hawk, “ let him fly where 
he will.” ; 

«Oh !” returned Ralph quickly, “ he doesn’t dream 
He is here good Sir, waiting your pleasure 


you that I disown this vagabond—that | acknowledge|—here in London walking the streets at noonday, 
him as no kin of mine—and that I leave him to take |carrying it off jauntily; looking for you I swear,’ 
his deserts from you and every man besides. You may|said Ralph, his face darkening, and his own hatred 


wring his neck if you please. J shall not interfere.” 

This story that they tell me here, has got abroad 
then, has it?” asked Sir Mulberry, clenching his 
hands and teeth. 

* Noised in all directions,” replied Ralph. “ Every 
club and gaming room has rung with it. There has 
been a good song nade about it, as I am teld,”’ said 
Ralph, looking eagerly at his questioner. “I have 
not heard it myself, not being in the way of such 
things, but I have been told it’s even printed—for 
private circulation, but that’s all over towa, of course.” 

“It’s a lie!’ said Sir Mulberry; “I tell you it’s 
all a lie. The mare took fright.” 

“ They say he frightened her,”’ observed Ralph, in 
the same unmoved and quiet manner. “Some say 
he frightened you, but that’s a lie, 1 know. I have 
said that boldly—oh, a score of times! I am a 
peaceable man, but [ can’t hear folks tell that of you 
—No, no.” 

When Sir Malberry found coherent words to utter, 
Ralph bent forward with his hand to his ear, and a 
face as calm as if its every line of sternness had been 
cast in iron. 

“s When I am off this cursed bed,” said the invalid, 
actually striking at his broken leg in the ecstacy of 
his passion, “I'll have such revenge, as never man 
had yet. By G— I will! Accident favourin 
him, he has marked me for a week or two, but I’l 
an a mark on him that he shall carry to his grave. 

ll slit his nose and ears—flog him—maim him for 
life. I'll do more than that; I°ll drag that pattern of 
chastity, that pink of prudery, the delicate sister, 
through———” 

It might have been that even Ralph’s cold blood 
tingled in his cheeks at that moment. It might have 
been that Sir Mulberry remembered that, knave and 
usurer as he was, he must, in some early time of in- 
fancy, have twined his arm about her father’s neck. 
He stopped, and menacing with his hand, confirmed 
the unuttered threat with a tremendous oath. 

“It isa galling thing,” said Ralph after a short 
term of silence, during which he had eyed the suf- 
ferer keenly, * to think that the man about town; the 
rake, the roue, the rook of twenty seasons, should be 
brought to this pass by a mere boy !”” 





getting the upper hand of him for the first time, as 
this gay picture of Nicholas presented itself; “if we 
were only citizens of a country where it could be safe- 
ly done, I’d give good money to have him stabbed to 
the heart and rolled into the kennel for the dogs to 
tear.” 

As Ralph, somewhat to the surprise of his old client, 
vented this little piece of sound family feeling, and 
took up his hat = aratory to departing, Lord Fred- 
erick Verisopht looked in. 

“ Why what in the devyle’s name, Hawk, have 
you and Nickleby been talking about?” said the 
young man. “J neyver heard such an insufferable 
riot. Croak, croak, croak. Bow, wow, wow. What 
has it all been about ?”’ 

“Sir Mulberry has been angry, my Lord,” said 
Ralph, looking towards the couch. 

* Not about money, I hope. Nothing has gone 
wrong in business, has it, Nickleby *” 

“No, my Lord, no,” retarned Ralph. “On that point 
we always agree. Sir Mulberry has been calling to 
mind the cause of-——” 

There was neither necessity nor opportunity for 
Ralph to proceed; for Sir Mulberry took up the 
theme, and vented his threats and oaths against 
Nicholas almost as ferociously as before. 

Ralph, who was no common observer, was sur- 
prised to see that as this tirade proceeded, the man- 
ner of Lord Verisopht, who at the commencement had 
been twirling his whiskers with a most dandified and 
listless air, underwent a complete alteration. He 
was still more surprised, when Sir Mulberry pie | 
to speak, the young lord angrily, and almost unaf- 
fectedly, requested never to have the subject renewed 
in his presence. 

«« Mind that, Hawk,” he added with unusual ener- 
gy, “I never will be a party to, or permit, if 1 can 
help it, a cowardly attack upon this young fellow.” 

« Cowardly, Lord Verisopht!” interrupted his 
friend. 

« Ye-es,” said the other turning full upon him.— 
“If you had told him who you were; if you had 
given him your card, and found out afterwards that 
his station or character prevented your fighting him, 
it would have been bad enough then; upon my soul 
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it would have been bad enough then. As ft is, you 
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Smike knew that voice too well. He cast his despair- 


did wrong. I did wrong too, not to interfere, and I|ing eyes downwards towards the form from which it had 
am sorry for it. What happened to you afterwards | proceeded, and shuddering from head fo foot, looked round. 
was as much the consequence of accident as design, Mr. Squeers had hooked him in the coat-collar with the 


and more your fault than his, and it shal! not, with 


handle of his umbrella, and was hanging on at the other 


my knowledge, be cruelly visited upon him—it shall |end with all his mightand main. The cry of triumph 


not indeed,” 

With this emphatic repetition of his concluding 
words, the young lord turned upon his heel, but be- 
fore he had reached the adjoining room he turned back 
again, and said, with even greater vehemence than 
he had displayed before, 

“TI do believe now, upon my honour I do believe, 
that the sister is as virtuous and modest a young lady 
as she is a handsome one; and of the brother t say 
this, that he acted as hey brother should, and in a manly 
and spirited manner. And I only wish with all my 
heart and soul that any one of us came out of this 
matter half as well as he does.” 

So saying, Lord Frederick Verisopht walked out of 
the room, leaving Ralph Nickleby and Sir Mulberry -in 
most unpleasant astonishment. 

“ Is this your pupil?” asked Ralph, softly, “or has he 
come fresh from some country parson !” 

“ Green fools take these fits sometimes,” replied Sir Mul- 
berry Hawk, biting his lip, and pointing to the door. 
* Leave him to me.” 

Ralph exchanged a familiar look with his old acquaint- 
ance, for they had suddenly grown confidential again in 
this alarming surprise, and took his way home thoughtfully 
and slowly. 

While these things were being saic and done, and long 
before they were concluded, the omnibus had disgorged | 
Miss La Creevy and her escort, and they had arrived at | 
her own door, Now, the good-nature of the little minia-| 
ture-painter would by no means allow of Smike’s walking | 
back again, until he had been previously refreshed with just 
4 Sip of something comfortable and a mixed biscuit or so; 
and Smike entertaining no objection either to the sip of 
something comfortable or the mixed biscuit, but consider- 
ing on the contrary that they would be a very pleasant 
preparation for a walk to Bow, it fell out that he delayed 
much longer than he originally intended, and that it was 
—_ half hour after dusk when he set forth on his journey 

ome. 

There was no likelihood of his losing his way, for it 
lay quite straight before him, and he had walked into 
town with Nicholas, and back alone, almost every day. 
So, [Miss La Creevy and he shook hands with mutual 
confidence, and being charged with more kind remem- 
brances to Mrs. and Miss Nickleby, Smike started off. 

At the foot of Ludgate Hill, he turned a little out of 
the road to satisfy his curiosity by having a look at New- 
gate. After staring up at the sombre walls from the oppo- 
site side of the way with great care and dread for some 
minutes, he turned back again into the old track, and 
walked briskly through the city; stopping now and then 
to gaze in at the window of some particularly attractive 
shop, then running for a little way, then stopping again, 
and so on, as any other country lad might do. 

He had been gazing for a long time through a jeweller’s 
window, wishing he could take some of the beautiful 
trinkets home as a present, and imagining what delight 
they would afford if he could, when the clocks struck 
three-quarters past eight ; roused by the sound, he hurried 
on at a very quick pace, and was crossing the corner of 
a bye street when he felt himself violently brought to, with 
a jerk so sudden that he was obliged to cling to a lamp- 
post to save himself from falling, At the same moment, 
a small boy clung tight round his leg, and a shrill cry of 
* Here he 1s, father,—Hooray !" vibrated in his cars. — 








ed from Master Wackford, who, regardless of all 
his kicks and struggles, clung to him with the tenacity of 
a bull-dog ! 

One glance showed him this; and in that one glance 
the terrified creature became utterly powerless and un- 
able to utter a sound. 

“ Here’s a go!” cried Mr. Squeers, gradually coming 
hand-over-hand down the umbrella, and only unhooking 
it when he had got tight hold of the victim’s collar, 
Here's a delicious go! Wackford, my boy, call up one of 
them coaches.” 


“ A coach, father!” cried little Wackford. 

“ Yes, a coach, sir,” replied Squeers, feasting his eyes 
upon the countenance of Smike. “ Damn the expense.— 
Let’s have him in a coach,” 

“ What’s he been a doing of?” asked a labourer, with 
a hod of bricks, against whom and a fellow-labourer Mr, 
Squeers had backed, on the first jerk of the umbrella. 

“ Everything !” replied Mr. Squeers, looking fixedly at 
his old pupil in a sort of rapturous trance. “ Everything— 
running away, sir—joining in blood-thirsty attacks upon 
his master, sir—there’s nothing that’s bad that he hasn’t 
done. Oh, what a delicious go is this here, good Lord !” 

The man looked front Squeers to Smike; but such 
mental faculties as the poor fellow possessed had utterly 
deserted him. The coach came up; Master Wackford 
entered ; Squeers pushed in his prize, and following close 
at his heels pulled up the glasses. The coachman mount- 
ed his box and drove slowly off, leaving the two brick- 
layers, and an old apple-woman, and a town-made little 
boy returning from an evening school, who had been the 
only witnesses of the scene, to meditate upon it at their 
leisure, 

Mr. Squeers sat himself down on the opposite seat to 
the unfortunate Smike, and planting his hands firmly on 
his knees looked at him for some five minutes when, 
seeming to recover from his trance, he uttered a loud laugh, 
and slapped his old pupil's face several times—taking the 
right and left sides alternately. 

“It isn’t a dream!” said Squeers. “That's real flesh 
and blood, I know the feel of it; and being quite assured 
of his good fortune by these experiments, Mr. Squeers 
administered a few boxes on the ear, lest the entertain- 
ments should seem to partake of sameness, and laughed 
louder and longer at every one. 

“ Your mother will be fit to jump out of her skin, my 
boy, when she hears of this,” said Squeers to his son. 

“Oh, won't she though, father?” replied Master 
Wackford. 

“To think,”—said Squeers, “that you and me should 
be turning out of a street, and come upon him at the very 
nick; and that I should have him tight at only one cast 
of the umbrella, as if I had hooked him with a grappling- 
iron !—Ha, ha!” 

« Didn’t I catch hold of his leg, neither, father?” said 
little Wackford. 

“ You did ; like a good ’un, my boy,” said Mr. Squeers, 
patting his son’s head, “ and you shall have the best but- 
ton-over jacket and waistcoat that the next new boy brings 
down, as a reward of merit—mind that. You always 
keep on in the same ,path, and do them things that you 
see your father do, and when you die you'll go right slap 
to Heaven and be asked no questions.” 

Im ing the occasion in these words, Mr. Squeers 
patted his son’s head again, and then patted Smike’s—but 
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harder; and inquired in a bantering tone how he found | the fourth chapter of this history. Mr. Snawley’s house 


himself by this time. 


| was on the extreme borders of some new settlements 


“T must go home,” replied Smike, looking wildly round. | adjoining Somers Town, and Mr. Squeers had taken 
“To be sure you must. You're about right there,” | lodgings therein for a short time as his stay was longer 
replied Mr. Squeers. “You'll go home very soon, you) than usual, and the Saracen, having experience of Master 


| 
| 


will. You'll find yourself at the peaceful village of | 


Wackford’s appetite, had declined to receive him on any 


Dotheboys, in Yorkshire, in something under a week’s| other terms than as a full grown customer. 


time, my young friend; and the next time you get away 


from there, I give you leave to keep away. Where’s the 


* Here we are!” said Squeers, hurrying Smike into the 


little parlour, where Mr. Snawley and his wile were taking 


clothes you run off in, you ungrateful robber?” said Mr.|a@ lobster supper. ‘ Here’s the vagrant—the felon—the 


Squeere, in a severe voice. 
Smike glanced at the neat attire which the care of 


“Do you know that I could hang you up outside of the 


rebel—the monster of unthankfulness.” 


“What! The boy that run away!” cried Snawley, 


ing his eyes to their full width. 


Nicholas had provided for him, and wrung his hands. | resting his knife and fork upright on the table, and open- 


Old Bailey, for making away with them articles of pro- 


“ The very boy,” said Squeers, putting his fist close to 


perty ?” said Squeers. “Do you know that it’s a hanging |Smike’s nose, and drawing it away again, and repeating 
matter—and I an’t quite certain whether it an’t an anato-|the process several times with a vicious aspect. “ If there 


my one besides—to walk off with up’ards of the valley of wasn’t a lady present, I’d fetch him such a 





: never 


five pound from a dwelling-house? Eh—do you know ,mind, I'll owe it him.” 


that? What do you suppose was the worth of them 
clothes you had? Do you know, that that Wellington-boot| 
you wore, cost eight-and-twenty shillings when it was a 


pair, and the shoe seven-and-six? But you came to the said Mr. Snawley, casting down his eyes with an air of 


right shop for mercy when you came to me, and thank | 
your stars that it is me as has got to serve you with the| 
article.” 


And here Mr. Squeers related how, and in what manner, 
and when and where, he had picked up the runaway. 
“It’s clear that there has been a Providence in it, sir,” 


humility, and elevating his fork with a bit of lobster on the 
top of it towards the ceiling. 
“ Providence is against him, no doubt,’ 


’ 


replied Mr, 


Anybody not in Mr. Squeers’s confidence would have | Squeers, scratching his nose. “ Of course, that was to be 


supposed that he was quite out of the article in question, 
instead of having a large stock on hand ready for all 
comers ; nor would the opinion of sceptical persons have 
undergone much alteration when he followed up the 
remark by poking Smike in the chest with the ferrule of 
his umbrella, and dealing a smart shower of blows with 
the ribs of the same instrument upon his head and shoul-| 
ders. 

“TI never threshed a boy in a hackney-coach before,” | 
said Mr. Squeers, when he stopped to rest. “There's 


relish too!” 


Poor Smike! He warded off the blows as well as he | 


could, and now shrunk into a corner of the coach, with | 
|except them two engaging and delightful boys of yours, 


his head resting on his hands, and his elbows on his 


knees ; he was stunned and stupefied, and had no more | 


idea that any act of his would enable him to escape from 
the all-powerful Squeers, now that he had no friend to 
speak to or advise with, than he had had in all the weary 
years of his Yorkshire life which preceded the arrival of 
Nicholas. 

The journey seemed endless; street after street was 
entered and left behind, and still they went jolting on. At 
last Mr. Squeers began to thrust his head out ‘at the 
window every half-minute, and to bawl a variety of 
directions to the coachman ; and after passing, with some 
difficulty through several mean streets which the appear- 
ance of the houses and the bad state of the road denoted 
to have been recently built, Mr. Squeers suddenly tugged 
at the check string with all his might, and cried, “ Stop !” 

“ What are you pulling a man’s arm off for?” said the 


inconveniency in it, but the novelty gives it a sort of | 





coachman, looking angrily down. 


“That's the house,” replied Squeers. “The second of 
them four little houses, one story high, with the green | 


shutters—there’s a brass plate on the door with the name 
of Snawley.” 


expected. Anybody might have known that.” 

“ Hard-heartedness and evil-doing will never prosper, 
sir,” said Mr. Snawley. 

“Never was such a thing known,” rejoined Squeers, 
taking a roll of notes from his pocket-book, to see that 
they were all safe. 

“TI have been, Mrs. Snawley,” said Mr. Squeers, when 
he had satisfied himself upon this point, “I have been that 
chap’s benefactor, feeder, teacher, and clother. I have 
been that chap’s classical, commercial, mathematical, 
philosophical, and trigonomical friend. My son—my 
only son, Wackford—has been his brother; Mrs. Squeers 
has been his mother, grandmother, aunt,— Ah! and I may 
say uncle too, all in one. She never cottoned to anybody 


. 


as she cottoned to this chap. What's my return? What's 
come of my milk of human kindness? It turns into 
curds and whey when I look at him.” 

“ Well it may, sir,” said Mrs. Snawley. “Oh! Well it 
may, sir.” 

“ Where has he been all this time?” inquired Snawley. 
“ Has he been a living with i? 

“ Ah, sir!” interposed Squeers, confronting him again. 
“Have you been‘a living with that there devilish Nickleby, 
sir?” 

But no threats or cuffs could elicit from Smike one word 
of reply to this question, for he had internally resolved 
that he would rather perish in the wretched prison to which 
he was again about to be consigned, than utter one syila- 
ble which could involve his first and true friend. He had 
already called to mind the strict injunctions of secrecy as 
to his past life, which Nicholas had laid upon him when 
they travelled from Yorkshire; and a confused and per- 
plexed idea that his benefactor might have committed some 
terrible crime in bringing him away, which would render 
him liable to heavy punishment if detected, had contribut- 





“Couldn’t you say that, without wrenching a man’s 'ed in some degree to reduce him to his present state of 


limbs off his body ?” inquired the coachman. 
“No!” bawled Mr. Squeers. “Say another word, and 
I'll summons you for having a broken winder. Stop!” 


apathy and terror. j 
Such were the thoughts—if to visions so imperfect and 


undefined as those which wandered through his enfeebled 


Obedient to this direction, the coach stopped at Mr.|brain, the term can be applied—which were present to the 


Snawley's door. Mr. Snawley may be remembered as the| mind of Smike, and rendered him deaf alike to intimida- 
sleek and sanctified gentleman who confided two sons (in |tion and persuasion. Finding every eflort useless, Mr. 
Jaw) to the parental care of Mr. Squeers, as narrated in |Squeers conducted him to a little back rgom up-staire 
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where he was to pass the night ; and taking the precaution | Browdie’s choice, “and I was very sorry when she woke, 
of removing his shoes, and coat and waistcoat, and also of| for she has been so cross!” 
locking the door on the outside, lest he should muster up| The subject of these remarks was a slumbering figure, 
sufficient energy to make an attempt at escape, that wor-|so muffled in shawl and cloak that it would have been 
thy gentleman left him to his meditations. matter‘of impossibility to guess at its sex but for a brown- 
And what those meditations were, and how the poor) beaver bonnet and green veil which ornamented the head, 
creature's heart sunk within him when he thought—when | ‘and which, having been crushed and flattened for two 
did he, for a moment, cease to think !—of his late home,| hundred and fifty miles in that particular angle of the 
and the dear friends and familiar faces with which it was vehicle from which the lady's snores now 
associated, cannot be told. To prepare the mind for such | presented an appearane® sufficiently ludicrous to have 
a heavy sleep, its growth must be stopped by rigour moved less risible muscles than those of John Browdie’s 





and cruelty in childhood; there must be years of misery | ruddy face. 
and suilering lightened by no ray of hope, the cords of “ Hollo !” cried John, twitching one end of the dragged 


the heart, which beat a quick response to the voice of] 


gentlencss and affection, must have rusted and broken in 
their secret places, and bear the lingering echo of no old 
word of love or kindness. Gloomy, indeed, must have 
been the short day, and dull the long, long twilight, which 
precede such a night of intellect as his. 

There were voices which would have roused him, even 
then, but their welcome tones could not penetrate there; 
and he crept to bed the same listless, hopeless, blighted 


creature, that Nicholas had first found him at the York-| 


shire school. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


IN WHICH ANOTHER OLD FRIEND ENCOUNTERS SMIKE, 
VERY OPPORTUNELY AND TO SOME PURPOSE. 


Tar night fraught with so much bitterness to one poor 
soul had given place to a bright and cloudless summer 
morning, when a north-country mail-coach traversed with 
cheerful noise the yet silent streets of Islington, and, 
giving brisk note of its approach with the lively winding 
of the guard's horn, clattered onward to its halting-place 
hard by the Post-office. 

The only outside passenger was a burly honest-looking 
countryman upon the box, who, with his eyes fixed upon 
the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral, appeared so wrapt in 
admiring wonder, as to be quite insensible to all the bustle 
of getting out the bags and parcels, until one of the coach 
windows being let sharply down, he looked round and 
encountered a pretty female face which was just then 
thrust out. 

“See there, lass!” bawled the countryman, pointing to- 
wards the object of his admiration. “There be Paul’s 
Church. ’Ecod, he be a soizable ‘un, he be.” 

“ Goodness, John! I shouldn’t have thought it could 
have been half the size. What a monster.” 

“ Monsther!—Ye're aboot right there, I reckon, Mrs. 
Browdie,” said the countryman good-humouredly, as he 
came slowly down in his huge top-coat, “ and wa’at dost 
thee tak’ yon place to be noo—thot ‘un ower the wa’. 
Ye'd never coom near it 'gin ye thried for twolve moonths. 
It’s na’ but a Poast-office! Ho! ho! They need to 
charge for dooble-latthers. A Poast-office! Wa’at dost 
thee think o’ thot? ’Ecod, if thot’s on’y a Poast-oflice, 
I'd loike to see where the Lord Mayor o’ Lunnun lives.” 

So saying, John Browdie—for he it was—opened the 
coach-door, and tapping Mrs. Browdie, late Miss Price, on 
the cheek as he looked in, burst into a boisterous fit of 
laughter. 

“ Weel!” said John—* Dang my bootuns if she bea’nt 
asleep agean !” 


veil. * Coom, wakken oop, will ‘ee.’ 

After several burrowings in the olf corner, and many 
exclamations of impatience and fatigue, the figure strug- 
gled into a sitting posture; and there, under a mass of 
crumpled beaver, and surrounded’ by a semicircle of blue 
curl papers, were the delicate features of Miss Fanny 
Squeers. 

“Oh, Tilda!” cried Miss Squeers, “How you have 
been kicking of me through this blessed night!” 

“ Well, I do like that,” replied her friend laughing, 
“when you have had nearly the whole of the coach to 
yourself.” 

“ Don’t deny it, "Tilda,” said Miss Squeers, ey, 
“because you have, and it’s no use to go attempting to 
say you haven’t, You mightn’t have known it in your 
sleep, "Tilda, but I havent closed my eyes for a single wink, 

and so I think I am to be believed.” 

With which reply, Miss Squeers adjusted the bonnet 
and veil, which nothing but supernatural interference and 
an utter suspension of nature’s laws could have reduced to 
any shape or form; and evidently flattering herself that it 
looked uncommonly neat, brushed off the sandwich crumbs 
and bits of biscuit, which had accumulated in her lap, and 
availing herself of John Browdie’s proflered arm, descend- 
ed from the coach, 

“Noo,” said John, when a hackney-coach had been 
called, and the ladies and the luggage hurried in, “ to 
the Sarah’s Head, mun.” tind 

“To the vere ?” cried the coachman. 

“Lawk, Mr. Browdie!” interrupted Miss Squeers.— 
“The idea! Saracen’s Head.” 

“ Sure-ly,” said John, “I know’d it was summut about 
ae a je Son’s Head. Dost thou know thot ?” 

“ —I know that,” re the coachman, gruffly, 
as he banged the door. 7 . 

“°Tilda, dear—really,” remonstrated Miss Squeers, “we 
shall be taken for I don’t know what.” 

“ het em tak us as they foind us;” said John Browdie, 
Py dean’t come to Lunnun to do nought but joy oursel, 

jlo we t” 

“I hope not, Mr. Browdie,” replied Miss Squeers, look- 
ing singularly dismal. 

“ Well, then,” said John, “it’s no matther. I've only 
been a married mun fower days, ‘account of poor old fey- 
ther deein’ and puttin’ it off. Here be a weddin’ party— 
broide and broides’maid, and the groom—if a man dean’t 
joy himsel, noo, when ought he, hey? Draat it all thot’s 
what I wont to know.” 

So, in order that he might begin to enjoy himeelf st 
once, and lose no time, Mr. Browdie gave his wife a hearty 
kiss, and succeeded in wresting another from Miss Squeers, 
after a maidenly resistance of scratching and struggling on 
the part of that young lady, which was not quite over 
when they reached the Saracen’s Head. 

Here the party straightway retired to rest, the refreshment 








“She’s been asleep all night, and was all 
except for a minute or two now and then,” replied John 


ap ay gp | after so long a journey; and here 
again, about noon to a substantial breakfast, 


spared ty Section of Me. Sebn Browdie, in a small pri- 
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vate room up-stairs commanding an uninterrupted view 
of the stables. 

To have seen Miss Squeers now divested of the brown 
beaver, the green veil, and the blue curl-papers, ‘and ar- 
rayed in all the virgin splendour of a white frock and 
spencer, with a white muslin bonnet, and an imitative) 


wouldn’t it be now, to eave it up for the eddication of any 
little boys, for instance. They come on you,” said Mr. 
Squeers in a moralizing way, “ before you're aware of it; 
mine did upon me.” 

“ Will ’ee pick a bit?” said John. 

“I won't myself,” returned Squeers; “but if you'll 


damask rose in full bloom on the inside thereof: her/ just let lithe Wackford tuck into something fat, I'll be 
juxuriant crop of hair arranged in curls so tight that obliged to you. Give it him in his fingers, else the waiter 


it was impossible they could come out by any accident, 
and her bonnet-cap, trimmed with little damask roses, 
which might be supposed to be so many promising 
scions of the big one—to have seen all this and to 
have seen the broad damask belt, matching both the 
family rose and the little ones, which encircled her| 
slender waist, and by a happy ingenuity took off from 
the shortness of the spencer behind —to have beheld 
all this, and to have taken further into account the coral 
bracelets (rather short of beads, and with a very visi- 
ble black string) which clasped her wrists, and the coral 
necklace which rested on her neck, supporting outside her 
frock a lonely cornelian heart, typical of her own disen- 
gaged affectigns—to have contemplated all these mute but 
expressive appeals to the purest feelings of our nature, 
might have thawed the frost of age, and added new and 
inextinguishable fuel to the fire of youth. 

The waiter was touched. Waiter as he was, he had 
human passions and feelings, and he looked very hard at 
Miss Squeers as he handed the muffins. 

“Is my pain, do you know?” asked Miss Squeers with 
dignity. 

“ Beg your pardon, Miss.” 

“My pa,” repeated Miss Squeers ; “is he in?” 

“In where, Miss *” 

“In here—in the house !” replied Miss Squeers. “My 





pa—Mr. Wackford Squeers—he’s stopping here. Is he) 
at home ?” 

“T didn’t know there was any gen’lman of that name} 
in the house, Miss,” replied the waiter. “There may be, 
in the coffee-room.” 

May be. Very pretty this, indeed! Here was Miss 
Squeers, who had been depending all the way to London 
upon showing her friends how much at home she would 
be, and how much respectful notice her name and con- 
nexions would excite, told that her father might be there! 
“ As if he was a feller!” observed Miss Squeers, with em- 
phatic indignation. 

“ Ye'd betther inquire, mun,” said John Browdie. “An 
hond up another pigeon-pie, will’ee? Dang the chap,” 
muttered John, looking into the empty dish as the waiter 
retired ; “ Does he ca’ this a pie—three yoong pigeons 
and a troifling matther o’ steak, and a crust so loight that 
you doant know when it’s in your mooth and when it’s 
gane? I wonder hoo many pies goes.to a breakfast!” 

After a short interval, whieh John Browdie employed 
upon the ham and a cold round of beef, the waiter return- 
ed with another pie, and the information that Mr. Squeers 
was not stopping in the house, but that he came there 
every day, and that directly he arrived he should be shown 
up-stairs. With this he retired; and he had not retired 
two minutes, when he returned with Mr. Squeers and his 
hopeful son. 

“ Why, who'd have thought of this!” said Mr. Squeers, 
when he had saluted the party, and received some private 
family intelligence from his daughter. 

“ Who, indeed, pa!” replied that young lady, spitefully. 
“ But you see Tilda is married at last.” 

“And I stond threat for a soight o’ Lunnun, school- 
measther,” said John, vigorously attacking the pie. 

“ One of them things that young men do when they get 


charges it on, and there’s lot of profit on this sort of vittles 

without that. If you hear the waiter coming, sir, shove it 

in your pocket and look out of the window, d’ye hear!” 
“I'm awake, father,” replied the dutiful Wackford. 


“Well,” said Squeers, turning to his daughter, “ It’s 


your turn to be married next. You must make haste.” 

“ Ob, I’m in no hurry,” said Miss Squeers, very sharply. 

“ No, Fanny ?”’ cried her old friend with some archne-s. 

“No, Tilda,” replied Miss Squeers,"shaking her head 
vehemently. “ J—can wait.” 

“So can the young men, it seems, Fanny,” observed 
Mrs. Browdie. 

“ They an’t draw’d into it by me, Tilda,” retorted Miss 
Squeers. 

“No,” returned her friend; “ that’s exceeding!y true.” 

The sarcastic tone of this reply might have provoked a 
rather acrimonious retort from Miss Squeers, who, besides 
being of a constitutionally vicious temper—aggravated 
just now by travel and recent jolting—was somewhat 
irritated by old recollections and the failure of her own 
designs upon Mr. Browdie; and the acrimonious retort 
might have led to a great many other retorts, which might 
have led to Heaven knows what, if the subject of conver- 
sation had not been at that precise moment accidentally 
changed by Mr. Squeers himself. 

“ What do you think?” said that gentleman; “who 
do you suppose we have laid hands on, Wackford and 
me?” 

“Pa! not Mr. 1” Miss Squeers was unable to 
finish the sentence, but Mrs. Browdie did it for her, and 
added, “ Nickleby ?” 

“No,” said Squeers. “ But next door to him though.” 

“You can't mean Smike?” cried Miss Squeers, clap- 
ping her hands. 

“Yes, I cam though,” rejoined her father. “I’ve got 
him hard and fast.” 

“Wa'at!” exclaimed John Browdie, pushing away his 
plate. “Got that poor—dom’d scoondrel,—where ?” 

“ Why, in the top back room, at my lodging,” replied 
Squeers, “ with him on one side andthe key on the other.” 

“ At thy loodgin’! ‘Thee’st gotten him at thy loodgin’? 
Ho! ho! The schoolmeasther agin all England. Give 
us thee hond, mun ;—I’m darned but I must shak thee by 
the hond for thot.—Gotten him at thy loodgin’ ?” 

“Yes,” replied Squeers, staggering in his chair under 
the congratulatory blow on the chest which” the stout 
Yorkshireman dealt him—*thankee. Deon’t’do it again. 
You mean it kindly, I know, but it hurts rather-—yes, 
there he is. ‘That’s not so bad, is it?” 

“Ba’ad!” repeated John Browdie. 
scare a mun to hear tell on.” 

“I thought it would surprise you a bit,” said Squeers, 
rubbing his hands, “It was pretty neatly done, and 
pretty quick too.” 

“Hoo wor it?” inquired John, sitting down close to 
him. “Tell us all aboot it, mun; coom, quick.” 

Although he could not keep pace with John Browdie’s 
impatience, Mr. Squeers related the lucky chance by which 
Smike had fallen into his hands, as quickly as he could, 
and, except when he was interrupted by the admiring 
remarks of his auditors, paused not in the recital until he 
had brought it to an end. 





“It’s eneaf to 





married,” returned Squeers; “and as runs through with 
their money like nothing at all. How much better 


“ For fear he should give me the slip by any chance,” 
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observed Squeers, when he had finished, looking very’ “He brought me; oh! he brought me,” cried Smike. 

cuuning, “ I’ve taken three outsides for to-morrow morn-' “ Brout thee!” replied John. “ Why didn’t’ee punch 
ing, for Wackford and him and me, and have arranged to his head, or lay theeslf doon and kick, and squeal out 
leave the accounts and the new boys to the agent, don’t for the pollis? I'd hu’ licked a doozen such as him when 
you see! So it’s very lucky you come to-day, or you'd I was yoong as thee. But thee be’est a poor broken-doon 
have missed us; and as it is, unless you could come and chap,” said John, sadly, “and God forgi’ me for bragging 
tea with me to-night, we shan’t see anything more of you over yan o’ his weakest creeturs.” j 

before we go away.” Smike opened his mouth to speak, but John Browdie 

“Deant say anoother wurd,” returned the Yorkshire- stopped him. . , 
man, shaking him by the hand, “We'd coom if it was  “Stan’ still,” said the Yorkshireman, “and doan'tee 
twonty mile” ; speak a morsel o° talk till I tell’ee.” } 

“ No, would you though!” returned Mr, Squeers, who With this caution, John Browdie shook his head 
had not expected quite such a ready acceptance of his significantly, and drawing a screw-driver from his pocket, 
invitation, or ke would have consideied twice before he took off the box of the lock in a very deliberate and work- 
gave it. manlike manner, and laid it, together with the implement, 

Joha Browdie’s only reply was another squeeze of the, on the floor. : 2 . 
hand, and an assutance that they would not begin to see) “See thot?” said John. “'Thot be thy doin’. Noo 
London tll to-morrow, so that they might be at Mr.' cvot away’.” 

Snawley’s at six o'clock without fail; and after some! Smike looked vacantly at him, as if unable to comprehend 
further conversation, Mr. Squeers and his son departed. | his meaning. : 

During the remainder of the day Mr. Browdie was ina! “I say, coot awa’,” repeated John, hastily. “Dost 
very odd and excitable state, bursting occasionally into an thee know where thee livest? Thee dost? Weel. Are 
explosion of laughter, and then taking up his hat and -yon thy clothes, or schoolmeasther’s 1” —__ : 
running into the coach-yard to have it out by himself. “Mine,” replied Smike, as the Yorkshireman hurried 
He was very restless too, constantly walking in and out,| him to the adjoining room, and pointed out a pair of shoes 
and snapping his fingers, and dancing scraps of uncouth and a coat which were lying on a chair. t 
country dances, and, m short, conducting himself in such| “On wi’ ’em,” said John, forcing: the wrong arm into 
a very extraordinary manner, that Miss Squeers opined he the wrong sleeve, and winding the tails of the coat round 
was going mad, and begging her dear "Tilda not to distress the fugitive’s neck. “Noo, foller me, and when thee 
herself, communicated her suspicions in so many words. get’st ootside door, turn to the right, and they wean't see 
Mrs. Browdie, however, without discovering any great thee pass.” ‘ . 
alarm, observed that she had seen him so once before, and| “ But—but—he’ll hear me shut the door,” replied 
that although he was almost sure to be ill after it, it would Smike, trembling from head to foot. , 
net be anything very serious, and therefore he was better| “Then dean’t shut it at all,” retorted John Browdie. 
left alone. , | Dang it, thee bean’t afeard o’ schoolmeasther’s takkin 

The result proved her to be perfectly correct ; for while| cold, I hope ?” , Boeao 
they were all sitting in Mr. Snawley’s parlour that night, “N—no,” said Smike, his teeth chattering in his head. 
and just as it was beginning to get dusk, John Browdle “But he brought me back before, and will again. He 
was taken so ill, and seized with such an alarming dizzi-| will, he will indeed.” 
ness in the head, that the whole company were thrown “He wull, he wull!” replied John impatiently. “He 
into the utmost consternation. His good lady, indeed, wean’t, he wean’t. Looke’e. I wont to do this neighbourly 
was the only person present who retained presence of loike, and let them think thee'’s gotten awa’ 0’ theeselt, 
mind enough to observe that if he were allowed to lie but if he cooms oot o’ thot parlour awhiles theer’t cleaning 
down on Mr, Squeer’s bed for an hour or so, and left off, he mun’ have mercy on his oun boans, for I wean’t. 
entirely to himself, he would be sure to recover again If he foinds it oot soon efther, I'll put ‘un on a wrong 
almost as quickly as he had been taken ill. Nobody scent, I warrant’ce. But if thee keeps’t a good hart, 
would refuse to try the effect of so reasonable a proposal thee’lt be at whoam afore they know thees’t gotten ofl. 
before sending for # surgeon. Accordingly, John was|Coom.” 
supported up stairs with great difficulty, being a monstrous) Smike, who comprehended just enough of this to know 
weight, and regularly tumbling down two steps every |it was intended as encouragement, prepared to follow with 
time they hoisted him up three; and being laid on the tottering steps, when John whispered in his ear. _ 
bed, was left in charge of his wife, who, after a short, “'The'lt just tell yoong Measther, that I’m spliced to 
interval, fe-appeared in the parlour with the gratifying "Tilly Price, and to be heerd on at the Saracen by latther, 
intelligence that he had fallen fast asleep. and that I bee’nt jealous of ’un—dang it, I’m loike to boost 

Now, the, fact was, that, at that particular moment, when I think ’o that neight; ‘cod, I think I see ‘un now, 
John Browdie was sitting on the bed with the reddest face a powderin’ awa’ at the thin bread an’ butther !” 
ever seen, cramming the corner of the pillow into his} It was rather a ticklish recollection for John just then, 
mouth to prevent his roaring out loud with laughter. He|fur he was within an ace of breaking out into a loud 
had no sooner succeeded in suppressing this emotion, than|guffaw. Restraining himself, however, just in time by a 
he slipped off his shoes, and creeping to the adjoining great effort, he glided down stairs, haulmg Smike behind 
room where the prisoner was confined, turned the key, him; and placing himself close to the parlour-door, to 
which was on the outside, and darting in, covered Smike’s confront the first person that might come out, signed to 
mouth with his huge hand before he could utter a sound. 'him to make off. 

“ Ods-bobs, dost thee not know me, mun ?” whispered) Having got so far, Smike needed no second bidding. 
the Yorkshireman to the bewildered lad. “Browdie,— Opening the house-door gently, and casting a look of 
chap as met thee efther schoolmeasther was banged?’ _| mingled gratitude and terror at his deliverer, he took the 

“ Yes, yes,” eried Sinike. “Oh! help me.” \direction which had been indicated to him, and sped away 

“Help thee!” replied John, stopping his mouth again |like the wind. 
the instant he had said thus much. “hee didn’t need| The Yorkshireman remained on his post for a few 
help if thee war’nt as silly yoongster as ever draw’d breath. |minutes, but, finding that there was no pause in the 
Wa'at did ’ee come here for, then ?” conversation inside, crept back again unheard, and stood 
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listening over the stair-rail for a full hour. Everything 
remaining perfectly quiet, he got into Mr. Squeer's bed 
once more, and drawing the clothes over his head, laughed 
till he was nearly smothered. 

If there could only have been somebody by, to see how 
the bed-clothes shook, and to see the Yorkshireman’s great 
red face and round head appear above the sheets every now 
and then, like some jovial monster coming to the surface 
to breathe, and once more dive down convujsed with the 
laughter which came bursting forth afresh—that somebody 
would have been scarcely less amused than John Browdie 
hunself. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 


DESCHAPELLES, THE CHESS-KING. 


Tut English play more chess than the French; but the 
latter can boast of players with whom we have never been 
able to cope. We love to start with an apparent paradox. 
Our neighbours on the other side of the herring-pool have 
always possessed players of so high a pitch of excellence, 
that they may be fairly styled phenomena; but of artists 
a grade lower, Britain could at any time show six for 
one. The fact is, whatever be the pursuit taken up by 
the French, there are among them to be found individuals 
capable of carrying that pursuit to an excess inappreci- 
able by souls of less ardent temperament. The best as- 
troniomers, chemists, cooks, mathematicians, dancers, archi- 
tects, and military efigineers, are French. And so it is 
with chess; while we are content to knock under, and, as 
veteran soldiers, keep our places quietly in the ranks. 

The sceptre of chess, in Europe, has been for the last 
century, at least, wielded by a Gallic dynasty. It has passed 
from Legalle to La Bourdonais, through the grasp, suc- 
cessively, of Philidor, Bernard, Carlier, and Deschapelles. 
It is of the last-named potentate we are about more par- 
ticularly to speak,—he being in every respect one of the 
most extraordinary creations of the past or present day. 

No pen is more tenacious than our own of committing 
the slightest infringement on the delicag of private cha- 
racter, and none more deprecate the tearing the veil from 
off domestic life, and exposing a gentleman’s household 
gods to the gaze of the impertinent, provided he intrudes 
not himself and his affairs upon the public. It is not merely 
because an individual attains eminence in his particular walk 
that he should be set up in the pillory, with his family shiver- 
ing in the cold around him. Only with the public charac- 
ter of the eminent have we an acknowledged right; because 
the glory of fame is a joint-stock concern, to be shared duly 
between the individual and the body politic of all civiliza- 
tion. The laurelled hero has knelt at the bar of public 
opinion, and is ordered to rise “ good man and true.” He 
is called to the front of the stage, that the pretty women in 
the boxes may pelt him with roses. In recognising his 
excellence we share his triumph, and become the jealous 
guardians of his future fame. When we meet him in the 
market-place, we point him out to our children, that they, 
too, may be able to say hereafter, they “ have known the 
man.” 

“ What chess-player has not heard of Deschapelles !— 
And, where dwelleth the follower of our magic art who 
will refuse to kheel at bidding, “en preux chevalier,” to do 


\—the terrible and the mighty! A health to Deschapelles 
jand pass the bowl round, while we briefly sketch forth his 
|long career of glory. 

| M. Guillaume Le Breton Deschapelles (the latter being 
|his “nwm de terre”) was born some sixty seven years hack, 
with a brain of so perfect an organization for the aequire- 
}ment of games of skill, that it may be fairly said, the world 
|never, in this respect, saw his equal. Whatever game he 
|at any time took up, he immediately fathomed, and this in 
a manner so comprehensive, as to rank him in each par- 
| ticular pursuit, not merely as first-rate, but as THE FIRST. 
Chess, billiards, Polish draughts, trictrac, and whist, were 
acquired by him with the same facility with which smaller 
men learn cribbage or dominoes. At a glance, he could 
ltake hold of that which to souls ‘of diflerent organi- 
| zation would have required the study of years; and in three 
| days he had the capacity of going further, in whatsoever 
particular sport he practised, than others could attain in a 
lifetime. 

In early youth, M. Deschapelles did not discover that 
he was possessed of the faculty in question. His father 
was gentleman of the bedchamber to Louis XVI.: and 
his elder brother, as an equally attached partisan of the 
monarchial system, filled the same situation subsequently 
at the court of Charles X. Deschapelles himself, on the 
other hand, was strongly imbued with the revolutionary 
spirit of the day ; and, his principles being well known, 
he was spared the persecutions to which his family was 
exposed from the leading chiefs of the first revolution.— 
When the youth of Parig went forth, in their pride of 
country and fever of blood, as volunteers against the Prus- 
sians, M. Deschapelles marched in the van. In an early 
engagement with the enemy, he was unfortunately one of 
a foot regiment which was exposed to the overwhelming 
shock of a large body of Prussian horse. His skull was 
laid bare by a sabre, and a second gash traversed his face 
diagonally from brow to chin. His right hand was severed 
from his arm at the wrist, and as he lay stretched on the 
ground in this sad state, fainting and bleeding apparently 
to death, by way of climax, the Prussian regiment rode 
over his body. M. Deschapelles recovered, by a miracle ; 
and we leave it to the scientific physiologist to say, 
whether these sabre wounds of the head, had any share in 
exciting his brain to that fervent pitch of imagination, with- 
out which genius lives not. Once more in Paris, a cripple, 
and shorn of his right hand, M. Deschapelles received 
support from the government of the day,and was transferred 
to the commissariat; of which branch of the army, as an 
active member, he subsegently made the chief campaigns of 
the consulate and the empire, under the especial protection 
of Fouche. 

Chess-players ourselves, we shall dwell but lightly on 
M. Deschapelles’ acquirement and practice of other games; 
nor need we care for the charge of anachronism, incurred, 
we doubt not, justly, in our memoranda. Beginning with 
trictrac, a most difficult and complicated game, elder 
parent of back-gammon, we record the fact, that M. Des- 
chapelles is even now considered the first player in France ; 
in which country trictrac is more played than in any 
other in Europe. 

As a billiard-player, M. Deschapelles suffers under the 
disadvantage of having but one hand; nevertheless, as a 
mere practical player, he is allowed to be of the third or 
fourth grade of force; and as a judge of the game is 
universally placed first in the kingdom. “M. Deschapelles 
knows the game better than any man in France,” said, in 
our hearing, M. Eugene, the Kentfield of Paris at the 
present day. 

The seals in which Deschapelles acquired Polish 
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draughts is very curious. For a long time this scientific 
game had been popular in France; its head-quarters 
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being the Cafe de Manoury, from whence the amateurs of 
draughts were, however, at one time, temporarily expelled 
during the first French revolution, from their being a body 
of men at that time too poor in pocket to answer the 
purpose of a wealthy coflee-house keeper. During their 
wanderings in the desert, they settled for a time in an 
“entresol” near the Cafe de Manoury, and there the 
banner was pitched, under the leading of M. Chalon, the 
first player of Polish draughts at that time in France, and 
author of some curious printed problems on the subject. 
This gentleman was the successor of Blonde, Manoury, 
and others of the elite, and gave odds to all with whom 
he played,—daily keeping the lists for hours against all 
comers. Deschapelles took it into his head to play Polish 
draughts. He walked one fine day into the sanctum, 
learned the moves and laws by looking on for half an 
hour, and then challenged M. Chalon to play. The latter 
gave the odds of two men, and they played thus daily for 
a few days, when the odds were diminished to one man. 
After a month, they were brought down to the half man; 
and at the end of‘three months, M. Deschapelles challenged 
Chalon to play even. They did so, and the former was 
the conquerer. Chalon wished to continue; Deschapelles 
declined, in the following pithy terms :— 

“T have looked through your game,” said he, in his 
peculiarly quiet tone, “and I find but little in it. At one 
time, played by a gentleman, it might have been worth 
practising; but it is now kicked out from the drawing- 
room to the ante-chamber; and my soul is above the 
place of lacqueys. In three months I have become your 
equal, in three months more I could give you a pawn; 
but I renounce the pursuit, and bid you farewell. I shall 
never play draughts again !” 

This mode of speech may be termed gasconade, but it is 
characteristic of the man, and we can but view it as 
emanating from the simplicity of a Hercules, in the know- 
ledge of his vast strength. Conscious pride is not boasting. 
The braggart is he who threatens that which he cannot 
execute. “M. Deschapelles boasts; but, then, the devil 
of it is, he acts up to what he boasts!’ quoth M. Chalon, 
sententiously, as his conqueror walked forth from the arena. 

The difficulty of acquiring Polish draughts is almost 
commensurate with that of learning chess. As a proof of 
this, the renowned Philidor, though he played Polish 
draughts for many years, and worked hard at the game, 
was never equal to those, like Chalon, of the first grade. 
There were always draught-players who could give 
Philidor, odds; and this determined him, probably, to 
confine himself to chess, in which, like the lion of the 
desert, or the eagle of the Alps, he reigned without a 
_rival. The Polish draught-players have long since re- 
turned to the Cafe de Manoury, and the most ski!ful 
player there told us (in the fiesh, some six weeks back,) 
that he should consider seven or eight years a reasonable 
time to be spent in getting up to the odds of one pawn! 

The best proof of M. Deschapelles’s transcendent skill 
in whist is, perhaps, to be gathered from the fact of his 
having won several thousand pounds at that game; on 
the interest of which he now chiefly lives. His fame as 
a whist-player is, indeed, European, and is echoed from 
the halls of the Travellers’ and Crockford’s, to the salons 
of the German spas, in all of which M. Deschapelles is 
ranked as the first living whist-player. Since the breaking 
up of the Salon des Etrangers, he now chiefly plays in a 
private club. So great is the confidence of his followers, 
that we have been gravely informed a quarter of a million 
of money could be deposited to back any match of whist 
he might undertake ; and this seems the less improbable, 
as we know of several wealthy bankers who are proud to 
enrol themselves on his list of devotees. A match was 


and M. Deschapelles, at whist, for two hundred thousand 
francs ; but was stopped, ere commenced, by our country- 
man’s just fears of the thing being viewed in Downing 
Street as infra dig—a consideration naturally influenced 
by the discovery that the money on the part of the French 
player was to be forthcoming in shares. It is understood 
that M. Deschapelles is at length about to favour us with 
the publication of his Treatise on Whist, on the manu- 
script gf which, we know he has laboured at intervals 
during the last twenty years. Such a work will be indeed 
a treasure; and we are informed (and most cordially do 
we wish such annonce may be correct,) that so compre- 
hensive is the Treatise on Whist of M. Deschapelles, that 
it will run to an octavo of 500 pages! It is curious to 
see the veteran collect the cards with his onE LEFT HAND, 
sort, play, and gather them in tricks. M. Deschapelles 
chiefly now plays shorts. From cards, pass we to their 
progenitor—curss. 

It has been well said, “there is no royal road to learn- 
ing ;” but M. Deschapelles laughed the proverb to scorn, 
and arrived at the temple of Caissa by a path which we 
can only consider as first-epeed “railroad.” Endowed 
with so peculiar an aptitude for acquiring games, our hero 
did not learn, but seized on chess at once. By a sudden 
and mighty impress, he stamped it on his brain, and bore 
it ever afterwards, bodily, within him, perfectly developed 
in all its parts. 

“TI acquired chess,” said he to us, in the presence of 
fifty amateurs, “in four days! I learned the moves, 
played with Bernard, who had succeeded Philidor as the 
sovereign of the board ; lost the first day, the second, the 
third, and beat him even-handed on the fourth; since 
which time I have never either advanced or receded. 
Chess to me has been, and is, a single idea, which, once 
acquired, cannot be displaced frora its throne, while the 
intellect remains unimpaired by sickness or age.” 

At first reflection, it would appear ridieulous to say the 
greatest chessplayer of the age had acquired his skill in 
four days; but M. Deschapelles asserts it as a fact, and 
we are therefore bound to believe it. We heard a wag 
whisper, that, like the interpretation put by Dr. Buckland 
on the seven days of Moses, each day must have meant, at 
least, a year, or more; but we seriously protest against ill- 
natured scepticism. It is so delightful to sneer at enthu- 
siasm, particularly on the part of the small-souled and 
envious! We view the brain of M. Deschapelles as a 
phenomenon, and not, therefore, to be measured by ordi- 
nary rules. Besides, his assertion, however startling, is 
really borne out by the following extraordinary fact, with 
which both Paris and London rang loudly at the time. 

When the question of M. Deschapelles’ chivalrous 
challenge to give pawn and two to the best English 
player (of which more anon) was on the tapis, in the 
month of May 1836, the French champion, who had not 
played a single game nor even touched a chess-board, for 
Jifteen years, felt some curiosity to know what effect this 
long interval of inactivity would have had on his chess 
faculty. To test this, he suddenly walked into the Paris 
Chess Club; and, without the slightest preparation, sat 
down to play with M. de la Bourdonnais, at that curious 
variety of chess known as “the game of the pawns,” in 
which the one player removes his queen, and is allowed, 
instead, a certain number of extra pawns. Deschapelles 
and De la Bourdonnais played four games at this sitting, 
even,—that is to say, eight pawns being allowed alternately 
for the queen. Of these games Deschapelles won two, 
drew one, and lost one! Can words add to this astonish- 
ing feat? 

Stimulated by some “good-natured” remarks of the 
bye-standers, as to the game of the pawns not being the 
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club once more during the week, and played three games 
of ‘the usual species of chess with M. St. Amant, giving 
the latter the pawn and two moves. Of these games each 
party won one, and the third was drawn. Be it remem- 
bered, that St. Amant, a few weeks afterwards, played in 
London with our first players, even, and beat them ail 
round. M. Deschapelles was now satisfied that his chess 
organ existed unimpaired ; and has never played since, to 
the deep regret of his contemporaries. 

The truth of phrenology is strongly borne out by the 
éonformation of Deschapelles’ forehead ; in which the or- 
gan of calculation is more considerably developed than 
in that of any other human being we ever saw. A high 
and sharp ridge stands forth as the boundary of his fine, 
square forehead ; attracting, at the first glance, the earnest 
attention of the disciples of Combe and Spurzheim. 

We may here remark that M. Deschapelles never studied 
the theory of chess, nor looked at any work existing on 
the subject. With the usual openings he is, therefore, 
comparatively unacquainted, and has to find the correct 
move always in play. In some pools of chess which he 
once played, even, with Cochrane and La Bourdonnais, 
he found this to be a disadvantage, and was compelled to 
play more slowly than either of his two formidable anta- 
gonists. Indeed, quickness of play was never the ys of 
M. Deschapelles; he always having been much more 
“ English” in this respect than La Bourdonnais, his suc- 
cessor; who is the quickest player we ever looked over. 
Deschapelles’ wonderful talent is most keenly excited in 
crowded positions on the board. Here, that which is Cim- 
merian darkness to the bystanders, is to him light as noon. 
Could we acquire chess as easily as it would appear we 
might, from his mode of speaking on the subject, much 
joy were ours. “For my part,” says Deschapelles, “I 
look neither to the right nor to the left. But I simply ex- 
amine the situation before me, as I would that of two 
hostile camps, and [ do that which I think best to be done. 
I want to checkmate ; I do not want to capture, to defend, 
nor to attack. I repeat, I want to checkmate, ef voila tout.” 

On this phenomena chess-player first dropping from the 
clouds, he was immediately hailed as the greatest artist 
since Philidor. The Paris players, at this time were tem- 
porarily removed from the Caf. de la Rgence, owing to 
a prejudice against the latter /vcale, arising, naturaliy 
enough, from the fact of the caf’s having been the con- 
stant resort of Robespierre. The head-quarters of the 
chess amateurs were, however, not far away from the old 
spot; and there, at the head of the veteran band was the 
youthful Deschapelles installed as lord of the ascendancy ; 
playing constantly, save when his duties called him to 
more stirring scenes; which, indeed, was the case for the 
greater part of his time, thanks to the restless energies of 
his mighty master, Napoleon. 

Having perched himself, at one bold bound, on the very 
topmost branch of the tree, Deschapelles invariably gave 
odds. He may be said to have formed the modern school 
of French players; the chief of his pupils being M. de la 
Bourdonnais, Mouret, &c. With the former of these 
artists, Deschapelles played many hundred games, either 
giving eight, and receiving seven, pawns for the queen, 
or else allowing pawn and two, at the ordinary variety 
of the game. When falconlike, he found the young bird 
strong enough to plume its wings and fly alone, Descha- 
pelles retired altogether from the arena, and left the mantle 
of inspiration to be draped around the broad shoulders of 
his worthy successor, De la Bourdonnais. For the want 
of similar models of excellence to play up to, we doubt 
whether England will ever possess a really first-rate play- 
er. Certainly, since the days of Philidor, none, save the 
late Mr. M’Donnell, have appeared, to us, to hold a just 


We proceed to give one of M. Deschapelles’ chess ad- 
ventures, in his own words: 

“I never thought, nor do I believe, that a player of my 
force could ever appear from the chilly regions of the 
north. A southern sun can alone organise a brain of suf- 
ficient chess-genius to cope with me. In proof of this, 
hear what happened in Prussia. After the battle of Jena, 
in 1806, our army entered Berlin. The ladies there, 
having expressed wonder at our rapid march, were told 
politely by one of the French officers, ‘ We should have ar- 
rived here even twenty four hours sooner, had we not met 
with some slight obstacles on the way !—these slight hin- 
drances to the journey, being an army of 300,000 men, 
whom we were forced to overturn to get past! Well, [ 
lodged at the house of a colonel of the Prussian national 
guard, who, the very first evening, took me to the cele- 
brated Berlin chess-club, instituted by the great Frederic 
himself. 

“A numerous party of amateurs were assembled to re- 
ceive me ; the lists were pitched, the arms in order. The 
three strongest heads of the club were opposed to mine.— 
Before playing, in the course of some preliminary conver- 
sation, I asked whether any foreigner of my acquaintance 
had ever enjoyed the honour of an introduction. The 
reception-book being produced, displayed a number of 
names, French, English, and so forth, but not one whom I 
knew, ‘ Which party has been chiefly victorious, yours or 
your visitors?’ demanded I. ‘Oh!’ replied they, cava- 
lierly enough, ‘our club have always come off winners.’— 
‘ Very well,’ replied I; ‘such will not be case this time.’ 
‘Why? ‘Your club must lose !’ 

“Fancy the sensation produced by these words! They 
all gathered round, and a noise like Babel broke forth ; 
from which issued such expressions, from time to time in 
German, as, ‘Oh, what insolence! what presumption ! 
We'll punish him!’ 

“ Before playing, it was necessary to settle the terms.— 
T at once declared I never played even, and offered the 
pawn and two. “ What is your stake!” was their ques- 
tion. “ Whatever sum you please,’ answered I; ‘from a 
franc to a hundred louis.’ They now said they never 
played in the club for money. I thought to myself, if that 
be the case, why ask me what my stake was? But I let 
that pass; and the three best players sat down to play 
against me. Not only did I insist upon their consulting 
together, but I further authorized every member of the 
club to advise them as he might think fit. It was agreed 
we should play even in other respects ; and as they obsti- 
nately refused odds, I resigned myself and them to fate. 

“The move was drawn for, and gained by me. I 
played the king’s gambit. ‘They took and defended the 
pawn. Feeling a little sore at what had passed, I thought 
the less ceremony was necessary; so, on the eleventh 
move, 1 got up, and told them in an off-hand way, that it 
was useless to continue the game, as I had a forced mate 
in seven moves, which I detailed to them. I then ap- 
peared as if about to leave the room, accompanied by my 
host, and a friend, a cavalry colovel in our service; who, 
being very fond of chess, had come to take part as second, 
in the duel. 

“The members of the club crowded round, and, 
changing all at once their tone, asked me politely to favour 
them with another trial. Finding my gentlemen, this 
time, so much more modest (a quality which pleases me,) 
I softened, and remained to play another game; in which, 
having the move, they began by advancing the queen’s 
pawn two squares. The contest was rather longer than 
the first, but I was again the conqueror; and such being 
the case could not help taking upon myself the tone of 
a master, and pointing out to them different moves, of the 





claim to the appellation. 















effects of which they had shown themselves ignorant, and 
which I advised them to study. 

“The corps d’ armee to which I was attached left Ber- 
lin, but we again occupied that city after the battle of 
Eylau ; and, in the public walks, I met with several mem- 
bers of the club, who entreated me to visit them a second 
time. I told them frankly, I had no objection to doing 
so, but I should decline again playing even with them; 
that such a sorry joke should be carried no further; and 
that I would only resume the engagement on their taking 
such odds as 1 was prepared to offer. ‘ What are those 
odds?’ asked they. ‘ The rook /’ answered I, without 
hesitation, And would you play for money, giving us the 
rook!’ ‘Yes; for a hundred louis, as I told you before.’ 

“Again did they decline any stake, and at least, acted 
with prudence in so doing. We played three games.— 
I drew the first, won the two others, and the next day 
left Berlin for Hamburgh. I did not expect much from 
them; Berlin is so cold! Besides for twenty years,I gave 
the pawn and two moves to the first players in Europe, 
be they whom they might, when they presented them- 
selves ; and would do so still.” 

To hear M. Deschapelles narrate his chess doings, with 
the real spirit of military frankness, is ore of the pleasantest 
things in the world. ‘That he has preserved none of the 
games, or curious chess positions, which have occurred to 
him is to be deplored, when we know how vast a chess 
aequaintance he has enjoyed; the circle with whom he 
has played, including the leading players of his time, as 
well as those who have been famous in more important 
matters,—as Ney, Fouche, Junot, and Louis Bonaparte. 
We own we think he underrates the skill! of the Germans; 
and regret. he never played with Allgaier, Silberschmidt, 
or Witholm. Deschapelles once challenged Stein to play 
at the Hague; but the latter preferred resting on his 
reputation, and declined accepting the invitation. 

It is currently rumoured in the French metropolis, but 
we know not whether on certain grounds, that M. Des- 
chapelles revenged France on Marshal Blucher, by teach- 
ing the latter, tothe tune of thirty thousand francs, that 
he knew much less of manceuvring troops on the field of 
chess, than on the plains of real war. If this be true, 
Blacher is not the only German who has paid high for 
the lesson of experience in chess; wituess Count d’Arm- 
stadt, and others we could quote, as fitting companions in 
folly. 

In the year 1821, Mr. Lewis, the writer on chess, went 
over to Paris, for the purpose of playing a match at Fras- 
cati’s with Deschapelles. The necessary arrangements 
were made by M. la Bourdonnais, as umpire; and the 
odds of the pawn and move were unwillingly agreed to be 
yielded by the Frenchman, he wishing to give, instead, 
pawn and two, and to play for a larger sum than his 
adversary chose to consent to. Of the three games con- 
stituting this match, two were drawn, and one was gained 
by our countryman. It is certain that M. Deschapelles 
was not in play on this occasion; for we find him over- 
looking winning moves, and in other respects wanting in 
his usual fertility of resource.* He was taken unawares 





* In proof of our assertion we append, from Bell's Life, 
one of the games played by M. M. Deschapelles and 
Lewis, with a most judicious critique on an important 
move, The second’ player's K. B. P. must be removed 
from off the board prior to attempting to play out the game. 

MR, LEWIS. M. DESCHAPELLES. 


1. K. P. two. 1. Q. Kt. to B. third. 
2. Q. P. two. 2. K. P. two. 

3. Q. P. one. 3. Q. Kt. to K. second. 
4, B. pins Kt. 4. Q. P. one. 

5. B. takes. 5. Q. retakes. 
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by an opening of the game he had never previously 
encountered ; and, from the fine attack Mr. Lewis inva- 
riably acquired thereby, the wonder is that the latter did 
not gain a more honourable triumph. M. Deschapelles 
felt his real superiority; and, on the match being over, 
challenged his opponent to a renewal of hostilities; offer- 
ing publicly to give him the pawn and two moves in a 
match of twenty-one games, and play for any sum of 
money which might be required. Mr. Léwis declined 
playing a second match, whether at the odds of pawn and 
move, or pawn and two moves; and was, doubtless, justi- 
fied in following out the adage of “let well alone.” 
Messrs. Brand, Cochrane, and other first-rate English 
players, were all defeated by Deschapelles, at the odds of 
the pawn and two ; and it is matter of wonder Deschapelles 
never followed up his conquests, by fighting us islanders 
on our own ground. We are happy to believe it is not 





MR. LEWIS. M. DESCHAPELLES. 

6. B. to Q. third, 6. K. Kt. P. one 

7. K. Kt. to K. second. 7. K. B. to R. third. 

8. Q. Kt. to Q, second. 8. K. Kt. to B. third. 

9. Q. Kt. to K. B. third. 9. Castles. 

10. K. Kt. to Kt. third. 10. Q B. to Kt. fifth. 
11. K.R P. one. 11. B. takes Kt. 

2. P. retakes B. 12. K. B. to B. fifth. 
13. Q. to K. second. 13. K. R. to B. second. 
14. Q. to K. B. 14. Q. R. to K. B. 

15. Q. to K. Kt. second. 15. K. to corner. 

16. K. R. P. one. 16. Q. to Q. second. 

17. Q. to R. third. 17. Q. » Q R. fifth. 
18. Q. B. P. one. 18. Q. to Q. R. fourth. 
19. K. to K. second, 19. Q. to Q. Kt. third. 
20. Q. R. to Q. Kt. 20. Q. B. P. one. 

21. K. R. P. one. 21. B. takes Kt. 

22. P. takes B. 22. P. takes R. P. 

23. K. R. to R. second. 23. K.R.to K.second.* 
24. K. to Q. second. 24, K. Rito K. B, second. 
25. K. to Q. B. second. 25. Q. to K sixth. 

26. Q. R. two K. B. 26. Q. to Q. Kt. third. 
27. P. takes P. 27. P. retakes. 

28. Q. to K. sixth. 28. Q. to Q. B. second. 
29. K. R. home. 29. Q. R. to K. 

30. Q. to K. B. fifth. 30. Q. P. one. 

31. K. R. to R. second. 31. Q. to Q. third. 

32. K. to Kt. 32. Q. R. to K. B. 

33. P. takes P. 33. Kt. retakes. 

34. Q. takes K. R. P. 34. Kt. takes Q. B. P. ch. 
35. K. to Q. B. second. 35. R. to Q. 

36. Q. w K. Kt, sixth. 36. Q. takes Q. 

37. B. takes Q. 37. R. to K. Kt. second. 
38. B. takes K, R. P. 38. R. takes B. 

39. R. retakes. , 39. K. takes. 

40. K. takes. 40. K. to Kt. third. 

41. R. to K. 41. K. to K. B. fourth 
42. R. to K. fourth. 42, R. to Q. secgnd. 
43. R. to K. R. fourth. 43. K. to his third. 

44. R. to K. R. fifth. 44. R. to K. B. second. 


The remainder was not taken down. M.Deschapelles, 
by his last move, wins a pawn, and the result was a drawn 
game. 





* M. Deschapelles here overlooks the circumstance of 
his having a forced won game, simply by playing knight 
to king’s kt. fifth, If the knight be taken with pawn, 
rook checks; and if the knight be not taken, queen can 
check at k. sixth, &e. &c. The French player appears to 
have discovered his error when too late; for we find him, 
on the following move, attempting to regain the same 
position. The latter part of the game is weakly played 





by the English Champion. 
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improbable he may come to London, even during the}am,” said he, “of no country. Shew me a good man, 
present winter. He admires British institutions; and/and I will try to be his brother. But were I to choose, 
should, therefore, favour us with the visit so long due, though I have never seen England, and understand not 
though never as yet granted to the solicitations of his|your language, 1 am more a Briton than any thing else. 
English friends. | love your country, in the firm belief that your admirable 

Although Deschapelles was one of those who took the| political constitution gives to man all of liberty which he 
lead in establishing the Paris Chess Club, he accepted no/is as yet sufliciently civilised to enjoy without running 
part in the match played by that society, in correspondence |into licentiousness.” Is this a man to be reasonaltty 
with the Westminster Club. His name was, however, | obnoxious to the powers of the state! No. He is more 
invaluable, as an auxiliary towards inducing recruits to|of a philanthropist than a politician—a Howard rather 
join the newly raised tri-colour. ‘Tired of the heat, the|than an O'Connell. It is a trait of his life deserving 
noise, and the crowd who throng the Cafe de la Regence,| record, that his elder brother, who was attached to the 
it was quite a relief for the elect to find themselves estab-| court of Charles X., and fell into comparative penury after 
lished an a suite of lofty and spacious rooms. We are|1830, has been ever since, together with his tamily, 
giad to find this honourable society flourishing as it de-|wholly supported by Deschapelles. To show the facility 














serves; increased and increasing in vigour, in numbers, 
and in talent; including in its list of members Mery, 
Lacretelle, Jouy, and other /iterati ; headed by Boissy 
d’Anglas, and a numerous sprinkling of nobility. 

And let us, en passant, congratulate the amateurs, 
here, of our noble and soul-stirring recreation, upon the 
prospect which at length dawns upon us, of having a first 
rate chess club at the west end of our own metropolis. 
For years has the attempt been made, at intervals, to 
institute a similar society, and hitherto has that attempt 
uniformly failed. But the time is now come when, based 
upon solid grounds, a fabric is, ven as we write, rising 
out of earth, destined to meet and to withstand the heavy 
storms of time and chance. Prosperity to the Westmin- 
ster Chess Club! Remodelled and improved in its consti- 
tution, there can be little fear of its success, backed as it is 
by the first chess talent of the metropolis, at the head of 
so formidable a phalanx of amateurs. When first estab- 
lished in Bedford Street, this society looked well; but its 
locale was far too eastern for the aristocratic patrons of the 
science. Overshadowed as it has been for the two last 
years, it now again proudly erects its head, determfned to 
show that it has but stooped to rise with increased vigour. 
Removed to first-rate rooms (in Charles Street, Waterloo 
Place,) with but a three-guinea subscription, and no 
entrance-fee, our hopes and wishes are unalloyed by 
doubt. London shall and will at last have a chess club, 
commensurate with the improvements of the age, and 
secure of support from all true lovers and patrons of chess, 
both in town and country. Return we to our record. 

Constituted as is the frame of M. Deschapelles, over- 
flowing with the same fervent feelings of enthusiasm, in 
age, which the most romantic have conceived in youth, 
an indomitable love of liberty in the purest sense of the 
word has more than once led him into trouble. On every 
subject Deschapelles speaks out as he thinks, reckless of 
consequences ; and “age cannot tame” his ardent devotion 
to the cause of civil and religious freedom all over the 
world. In 1832, having, somewhat imprudently, suffered 
himself to be named president of a sort of republitan 
society, termed “the Gauls,” he incurred a government 
prosecution, and was even imprisoned, au secret, for two 
or three months. This said band of “Gauls” were none 
the better, in our opinion, for enrolling among their 


members that Italian chess-player, Signor Lavagnino, so | 


well known in London. No case could be made out 
against Deschapelles, and he was honourably acquitted. 
On the examination of some of the “Gauls,” we find the 
question constantly put by the public prosecutor, as to 
whether it was not understood that M. Deschapelles was 
to be declared dictator! This appears to be in the highest 
degree absurd, and was very properly ridiculed by the 
galerie. 

M. Deschapelles’ political opinions were expressed as 
follows, in a conversation we lately held together: “I 





with which the hero of our sketch can turn his mind to 
any occupation which may take his fancy, we may state 
that, having a few acres of ground in the Fauxbourg du 
Temple, M. Deschapelles has there struck out an improved 
mode of cultivating melons, for which he has received 
more than one honourable prize. His fruit is first in the 
market, and not unfrequently adorns the table of Louis 
Philippe. M. Deschapelles may be quoted as being 
superior to Cincinnatus, inasmuch as melons are more 
refined than cabbages ! 

It is now about two years since M. Deschapelles sent 
forth his celebrated challenge to all England, in which he 
offered to come to London, and to give the odds of the 
pawn and two moves to any British player, without 
exception ; the joint sum staked on the issue of the match 
to be a thousand pounds. He declared himself driven to 
offer this cartel, which first appeared in the French chess 
magazine, the. Palamede, in consequence of an English 
newspaper (Bell's Life in London) having appeared to 
fling some doubts on the truth of his having given the 
Berlin players the rook in 1806. We have reason to 
know that M. Deschapelles was misinformed on the point, 
and that the journal in question meant nothing more than 
to tickle him good-humouredly into action, on the plan of 
poking up the lion with a pole, to hear him roar. Be 
this as it may, M. St. Amant made his appearance in 
London, as the herald of Gaul; and, not satisfied with the 
hurling the glove in the faces of our first players, himself 
inserted the challenge formally in Beli’s Life,—thus 
happily making the source of his discontent to serve as the 
medium through which satisfaction was demanded. The 
thing was met ina proper spirit on the part of the London 
Chess Club. A committee was formed, the five hundred 
pounds were subscribed in half an hour, and a player of 
established public reputation was engaged to play the 
match on the part of our country. At the moment when 
all were eager for the event, the whole transaction unhap- 
pily fell through on this simple point. The London elub 
very properly (as we thought then, and still hold) demanded 
that, as a starting point, it should be admitted that the 
challenge originally emanated from the side of France. 
On the other hand, M. Deschapelles refused all discussion 
on this part of the topic, and insisted it should not be 
re-opened. Before giving an extract from M. Deschapel- 
les’ closing letter, we take leave to express our sorrow 
that so promising a beginning sheuld have terminated so 
badly. Deschapelles still maintains that we were wrong 
in attempting to revert to the point, which, by commencing 
a discussion of terms, we had tacitly waved; as also by 
suffering an outrageously long time to elapse between 
certain letters, and in not at once declaring the name of 
the gentleman who was to be his antagonist. Opinions 
differ, and we choose not to revive unpleasant, and now 
most needless, diseussion. 

M. Deschapelles shares in our regret, and is particularly 
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sorry for the abrupt termination of this affair, on account 
of the consequent non-establishment of the finely conceived 
code of laws put forth by him to regulate the expected 
tournay ; and forming, as he says, “ an everlasting monu- 
ment of chess legislation !”’ 

From Deschapelles’ letter, it will be seen that he is still 
prepared to give pawn and two to all comers who may 
choose to demand those odds; and this he has recently 
told us viva voe*, although he has so long retired from the 
field of war. We proceed to give a part of his last letter 
respecting the famous challenge, the wording of which is 
too characteristic for us to mutilate by translation. It is 
addressed to the committee of Parisian amateurs who acted 
in the negotiation on his part, and ranneth thus: — 

“ Messieurs,—I! y a plus de trente ans qu’il existe de 
ma part un defi permanent au jeu des cchees. J’ offre le 
pion et deux traits. 

“Je n’y ai mis d’int‘rt que celui de soutenir I’cole 
Frangaise, et de créer de belles parties ; et si j'ai consenti 
ay engager 500 livres sterling, c’est en vue d'eviter le 
reproche de forfanterie, et pour satisfaire celui qui, ramas- 
sant le gant, se d_placerait pour la gloire et le profit. 

“ Depuis ce jour, je ne sais combien d’apparences se 
sont ¢levées, combien de champions se sont preésent-es ; 
mais j'affirme qu’ aucune rvalit- ne les a accompagnés, 
et qu'au moment du combat, sous un prétexte ou sous un 
autre, aucun n'a voulu exposer quelque chose qui en valat 
la peine. 

“ D’ailleurs, chaque fois je me suis prété a ce dont 
jetais prié y mettant surtout de la complaisance; et ne 
prodiguant pas les efforts de l'attention pour le stérile 
plaisir de froisser des amours propres. 

“ Dans le conflit actuel, né d'une attaque de la presse 
Anglaise, je n’ai cru d’abord rien trouver qui dot me faire 
sortir de mon insouciance, et j'ai laissé courir sans méme 
en prendre connaissance, les vaines demonstrations qui 
pouvaient s’en suivre. 

* Cependant, la chose sembla prendre une tournure 
intéressante ; un comité ctait nomme de part et d’autre : 
le prix du défi était fixé, et les fonds se deposaient. On 
pretendait, et l'on vint m’assurer qu'il ne s’agissait plus 
que de resoudre les difficultés d’exccution. 

. . . . . . 

“ Des n‘gociations étaient done entamées, lorsque tout 
d'un coup I’ Angleterre se ravisa, et, se rejetant en arriére, 
reprit une question de *orme insignifiante déja expliquée 
pour en faire un ultimatum.* 

“Retombée inopinément dans les pretextes, je dus 
juger que l'affaire actuelle ressemblait aux précédentes ; 
qu'elle ne céntenait rien de réel, et qu’elle ne méritait pius 
que je m’en occupasse. Seulement je me trouvais dés- 
obligé, car je m’étais livré a discrétion, et lo’n m’y main- 
tenait sans réciprocité ; me faisant subir une position que 
pour rien au monde je n’aurais voulu infliger & autrui. 

“ De quoi eat servi de donner satisfaction sur un point 
& qui eft conserve seul le droit de rompre sur plusieurs 





* We repoat, that we here take part with the London 
Club. It was an important point to fix the origin of the 
challenge, lest it might be supposed England would 
publicly admit inferiority by asking odds. If a player 
offer the rook, no honour is lost by putting his pretensions 
to the test; but to ask for the rook would be tacitly to 
avow considerable inequality. Deschapelles told us 
personally that the challenge in the Palamede, and in 
Bell's Life, came from him; but as the signature was 
wanting, this could not be authenticated, nor admitted, on 
the part of the metropolitan players. London meant 
play, and would willingly make the match de novo, were 
a similar challenge offered, either by M. Deschapelles, or 
by any other player in the whole world. 





THE CHEROKEE. 





lautres? Un ultimatum est inique quand il n’engage 
| qu'une partie. Avant tout, il fallait se mettre d’accord 


sur les conventions. Alors Londres et Paris auraient un 
droit égal de tout terminer par un oui, ou un non. 
. . * . . . 


“Voici ma réponse de cloture avec la commission 
Anglaise, et ma proposition sous une forme d«finitive :— 
Je donne le pion et deux traits, si un adversaire Anglais 
se présente. Je m’entendrai avec lui seul. Sa capacité 
m’est d’avance un garant de son équité ; car!’une marche 
volontiers de pair avec l'autre. 

“ Recevez, Messieurs, l’expression de mon amitie et de 
haute estime. « DescnaPELces.” 

To this letter no reply could be made by the London 
Club, it being accompanied by an announcement that the 
Paris committee was dissolved; and so terminated the 
negotiation, to the disappointment of the numerous 
admirers of our scientific game. May an opportunity be 
yet afforded our bravest and our best, of meeting M. Des- 
chapelles on the champ clos of the Westminster Chess 
Club; there to cross blades, and break a lance to the 
contending shouts of St. George and St. Denis, for the 
sake of chess; and of the bright eyes of English beauty, 
we most are bound to love and bow to. 


From Bentley's Miscellany. 
THE LAMENT OF THE CHEROKEE. 


O soft falls the dew, in the twilight descending, 
And tall grows the shadowy hill on the plain; 
And night o’er the far distant forest is bending, . 
Like the stormi-spirit, dark, o’er the tremalous main ; 
But midnight enshrouds my lone heart in its dwelling, 
A tumult of woe in my bosom is swelling, 
And a tear, unbefitting the warrior, is telling 
That Hope has abandoned the brave Cherokee. 


Can a tree that is torn from its root by the fountain, 
The pride of the valley, green-spreading and fair; 

Can it flourish, removed to the rock of the mountain, 
Unwarmed by the sun, and unwatered by care? 

Though Vesper be kind her sweet dews in bestowing, 

No /ife-giving brook in its shadow is flowing, 

And when the chill winds of the desert are blowing, 
So droops the transplanted and lone Cherokee! 


Loved graves of my sires! have I left you for ever? 
How melted my heart, when I bade you adieu! 

Shall joy light the face of the Indian ?—ah, never! 
While memory sad has the power to renew. 

As flies the fleet deer when the bluod-hotnd is started, 

So fled winged Hope from the poor broken-hearted ; 

O, could she have turned, ere for ever departed, 

And beckoned with smiles to her sad Cherokee. 


Is it the low wind through the wet willows rushing, 
That fills with wild numbers my listening ear? 

Or is some hermit-rill, in the solitude gushing, 

The strange-playing minstrels, whose music I hear? 

"Tis the voice of my father, slow, solemnly stealing, 

I see his dim form, by yon meteor, kneeling, 

To the God of the white man, the Curistian, appealing, 








He prays for the foe of the dark Cherokee ! 
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Great Spirit of Good, whose abode is the heaven, 
Whose wampum of peace is the bow in the sky ; 

Wilt thou give to the wants of the clamorous raven, 
Yet turn a deaf ear, to my piteous cry ? 

O’er the ruins of home, o’er my heart’s desolation, 

No more shalt thou hear my unblest lamentation ; 

For death’s dark encounter [ make preparation, — 

He hears the last groan of the wild Cherokee! 


. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
1 
J . 
‘ KATE. 
. FROM LAKE WALLENSTADT, SWITZERLAND. 
: 


1. 

Lonecy, as a place enchanted, 

Lies the lake, in silence deep, 
Round, as warrior chiefs undaunted 

Watch some throneless queen asleep, 
Stand the cliffs in stern array! 
Fissured piles of strata grey, 
By the water worn away, 
Your large eyes, would larger grow 
At their monstrous forms, I know, 
With a solemn joy elate, 
Were you here, my bonnie Katc! 


ll 


2. 
Far above, their blue tops soar, 
Spire and tower in outline bold, 

All beseamed with snow-streaks hoar, 
: Solemn, lonely, bright and eold ! 

There the soft-clouds, as they rove, 

Rause—and stooping from above 

Kiss the crests they seem to love! 

You would deem them spirits fair, 

Playing each one with the hair 

Of its giant warrior mate, 

Were you here, my lively Kate! 


3. 
Black upon the slopes so green, 
Swarin the arrow-headed pines ; 
Here, like troops with steady mien, 
Who in ordered squares and lines, 
: Wait attack, with vantage good ; 
H There, like foragers pursued 
By a peasant multitude, 
In close flight they seem to press 
Up the hill, till we could guess 
Which their stronghold, what their fate, 
Were you here, my winsome Kate? 





Balanced on the mountain side, 

High in dizzy loneliness, 

Oft a daring pine is spied, 

Like a cragsman in distress, 
Where all footing seems to end, 
Doubtfal, which way next to wend, 
If to mount or to descend! 
Empty air around, beneath, 

It would take away your breath 
That sheer depth to calculate, 
Were you here, my gentle Kate! 























5. 
Now the gliding vessel passes, 
Cascades all around us dashing: 
Some in downward-pointed masses, 
Densely smoking, fiercely flashing ! 
Some upon the slopes recline 
Like fixed veins of silver fine, 
As the net-work spiders twine ; 
Others hang like new-combed fleeces, 
Ribb'd across in wavy creases ! 
You could ne’er your gazing sate, 
Were you here, my fine-nerved Kate! 


6. 

Overhead the clouds float by— 

But can scarce their way pursue, 
For the tall cliffs touch the sky ; 

Look ! from its intensest blue 
Comes a snowy cascade slipping, 
O'er successive ledges tripping— 
’Tis a white winged angel stepping 
Down from heaven! Oh, you would prize 
Those serenely glowing eyes, 
That sweet smile compassionate, 
Were you here, my deep-souled Kate ! 


7. 

Faintly sing the thrushes, hark ! 

Far in yonder air-hung grove ; 
Pouring bolder notes the lark 

Dots the azure up above ! 
Lavishly his lays he flings 
All around, and as he sings 
Spreads and folds his trembling wings, 
With uneasy motion, quite 
Thrilled, convulsed, with his delight! 
You would sing with joy as great, 
Were you here, my sweet-voiced Kate! 


8. 

By the ashy rocks below, 

Mark, a hermit-fisher grey, 
How the heron, to and fro 

Slowly flaps his stealthy way ! 
Though alit, his long wings sce 
Still are flapping, as though he 
Poised himself unsteadily ; 
Then unmoving as the rocks 
Which in hue so well he mocks, 
Where he is, you scarce could state, 
Were you here, my bright-eyed Kate ! 


9. 

Oft the beetling ramparts ape 

Gothic gables quaintly plann’d ; 
Oft seem faced with many a shape 

Carved by ancient Coptic hand ! 
Watchful, ‘mid the trees aloof 
Dark-red chalets, weatherproof 
With projecting shadowy roof, 
Seem to hint, how well you may 
In this tranquil Eden stay :-— 
What desire would they create, 
Were you here, my peusive Kate! 


10. 
Some depress’d to see all kindness 
Sunk in ruthless rage for guld, 
Sick of party’s cherish’d blindness, 
Thus their wishes might unfold; 
Here, with joys unknown to riot, 
Sound repose and simple diet, 
Books, and love, and thoughtful quiet, 















One might dream a life away, 
Always cheertul, often gay! 

You would wish for no such fate, 
Were you here, my wiser Kate! 


11. 
Well you know, though Nature waste 

Wonders here no words can frame 
Custom dulls the keenest taste, 

Use inakes even wonders tame! 
Leisure has a leaden wing, 
Happiness, where’er it gpring, 

Always is an active thing ; 

And whatever it profess, 

Solitude is selfishness,— 

Homely truths would have their weight, 
Were you here, my thoughtful Kate ! 


12. 

Then our dear and noble land 

Would present to memory’s eye, 
If no hills, no roeks so grand, 

Hearts as firm and minds as high ! 
Nature never has designed 
Aught so wondrous as the mind 
Of mysterious humankind! 
You would know where mind is flashing 
Rapid as the cascade dashing ! 
You would bless your home, your state, 
Were you here my Eneutsu Kate! 

Aurrep Domerr. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SONNETS. 
WRITTEN IN LIVERPOOL, JULY, 1838. 


Cato worshipper of Nature, seek the wood, 
There think alone—I love to pace this street, 
Where as in one, all nations seem to meet, 

Linked by the sea in common brotherhood : 

A yein is this of brisk commercial blood ; 

Here strongly doth the pulse of traffic beat. 
Large portion of the world’s wealth at my feet 

Lies here—rich harvest of the ocean-flood. 

A graceful spirit of voluptuous ease 
Is visible in column and ia dome : 

Full opulence, just taste the stranger sees : 

The spirit which once in Venice had its home. 

That now no fable seems it, seeing these, 

Of beauty rising from the ocean-foam. 


IN BURNS’ MAUSOLEUM, DUMFRIES. 
I above his dust, who now has long 


eeps Burns within this mausoleum fair, 
The peasant-minstrel of the heaven-taught tongue ! 
It must be so, for fancy here grows strong, 
So strong we feel him present every where,— 
The sod his recent impress seems to bear ; 
And we yet hear him in yon skylark’s song. 
Methinks I hear him whistling at the plough ; 
And from the Nith I eatch his manly voice, 


SONNETS. 


d with his musical breath to charm this air; 


Where unto song he breathed the eternal vow : 
Oh Nith! where oft to wander was his choice, 
The very light seems beaming from his brow 
In which these scenes must evermore rejoice, 


IN THE SAME. 


ALone in intellect—oft he withdrew 
From his blithe fellows, and afar would stray, 
On by the Nith, in the dim close of day : 
And there would murmur, midst the falling dew, 
Strains that all mirth could sadden and subdue. 
Whilst marvelled much his comrades, lightly gay, 
He should be sad whose wit woke mirth alway,— 
He who could find pot * audience fit though few.” 
The tide subsides, the tumult, and the stir : 
The stream flows on and slumbers in its bed. 
.| We look around us still, for things that were : 
The clouds are rosy, though the sun is fled : 
For they with whom we think, and would confer, 
| Prove oftentimes the diStant, or the dead. 





ON VISITING RYDAL MOUNT. 


| Lone-souent, and late discovered, rapt is he 
Who stands where spring the Niger or the Nile ; 
And I, like-wearily,~who many a mile 
Have voyaged and have travelled, proudly see, 
|Of this famed Mount the living Castalie : 
Cheered by the Poet’s hospitable smile, 
| I breathe the air of the song-hallowed pile,— 
With but half faith what is can really be. 
|Flow on, O, holiest river! even like Time, 
Till both your waters in one ocean end ; 
Flow on, and with refreshment many a clime 
Copiously visit, mountain stream sublime ! 
Thankful, these moments at your source I spend— 
Not without awe, as though it were a crime. 
Wasaineton Browne, New York. 





TO THE PLANET VENUS. 


UPON ITS APPROXIMATION (AS AN EVENING STAR TO 
THE EARTH, JANUARY 1838.) 


What strong allurement draws, what — guides 
Thee, Vesper! brightening still, as if the nearer 
Thou com’st to man’s abode, the spot grew dearer, 
Night after night? True is it, Nature hides 

Her treasures less and less.—Man now presides, 

In power, where once he trembled in his weakness ! 
Knowledge advances with gigantic strides ; 

But are we aught enriched in love and meekness ? 
Aught dost thou see, bright Star; of pure and wise 
More than in humbler times graced human story ; 
That makes our hearts more apt to sympathise 
With Heaven, our souls more fit for future glory, 
When earth shall vanish from our closing eyes, 

Ere we lay down in our last dormitory ! 





WorpsworthK. 

















